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The fayor with which the public have kindly receiyed the An* 
thor's ^ First Lessons in Composition ", and the fra(|iient ciJls made 
bj Colleges and hi^ber Academies for a more adyaaoed work 
on the same plan, with which to follow it^ haye led to the prepara- 
tion of the present yolume. The elementary book to which refer- 
ence has just been made, was intended to initiate the beginner by 
easy steps into the art of composition ; the work now offered to 
the public has a wider scope, embracing a yariety of subjects worthy 
of the attention of adyanced pupils, and presenting much important 
matter heretofore scattered through a number of different text- 
books. Claiming to giye a comprehensiye and practical yiew of our 
language in all its relations, this ^^ Adyanced Course" yiews it as a 
whole, no less than with reference to the indiyidual words composing 
it ; shows how it compares with other tongues, modem and ancient ; 
points out its beauties ; indicates how they may best be made ayail- 
able; and, in a word, teaches the pupU the most philosophical 
method of digesting an& arranging his thoughts, as well as the most 
correct and effectiye mode of expressing them. 

The yolume commences with a condensed history of our tongue 
prefaced by a consideration of the origin of language in general, 
both spoken and written. Attention is first paid to the successiye 
steps, by which, with Diyine aid, man was enabled to deyelop a sys- 
tem of spoken language, to frame that elaborate and wonderful 
&bric without which ciyilization would be blotted from the globe. 
The inyention of letters and the yarious systems of writing form 
the next subjects in order. The primitiye language of Britain is 
then traced through successiye modifications, produced by as 
many political changes, until at last the Qerman inyaders banished 
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it to wilds and fastnesses, and introduoed the sturdy mother-tongaa 
of our own English. The history of the latter is then traced, from 
the days of Hengist and Horsa, through lines of Saxon kings, Scan- 
dinavian usurpers, and Norman conquerors ; until, modified, enri<shed, 
and improyed, by the foreign elements with which it was brought 
in contact, it became a new tongue, that was soon embodied by poets 
in undying verse, and was destined to give birth to the noblest and 
most valuable literature of modem times. 

The formation of the English language having been thus con- 
sidered, its words are treated o^ both with reference to their origin 
and the parts they respectively perform in a sentence. The memory 
of the pupil being then refreshed by a condensed review of the 
leading topics of grammar, a chapter oh fidse syntax, and an ex- 
haustive view of the principles relating to the use of Capitals, the 
too generally neglected subject of Punctuation is next taken up. 
As this art, when considered at all in educational text-books, is 
treated only in the most cursory manner, it was regarded as a 
desideratum to present in this volume a complete and thorough 
system, which should cover exceptions as well as rules, and provide 
for every possible case, however rare or intricate. Such a system, 
it is claimed, is here set forth. 

Rhetoric proper constitutes the next division of the work. Here, 
by means of strict conciseness, space has been found to treat with 
due attention and minuteness of every important subject connected 
with the art. The student is led to consider successively Taste, itb 
elements, characteristics, and standard ', the pleasures of the imagi- 
nation* its sources, — ^the novel, the wonderful, the picturesque, the 
sublime, and the beautiful ; sublimity and l^eauty of writing ; wit, 
humor, and ridicule ; figures their use and abuse ; style, its varie- 
ties and essential properties ; and criticism. A thorough prelimi- 
nary course on these important subjects was thought necessary 
before requiring the student to write original exercises. 

Thus prepared, the pupil enters on the subject of prose compo- 
sition. The process of Invention, which furnishes the thoughts to 
be clothed in a dress of words, and which constitutes the most di& 
ficult if not the chief, branch of the art, is first considered. The 
you|ig composer is shown how to analyze his subject, and to am- 
plify tl^e tiioughts successively suggested into a well-connected 
^l^ole. The different pigis of an exercise are taken up in turn ; 
various forms and models of introductions are presented ; descrip* 
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tion, narration, argument, &c^ are treated, and the peculiarities of 
each pointed out, as well as the styles which thej respectively re* 
quire. The yarieties of prose composition follow ; and, with care- 
fully selected models before him, the student is required to prepare 
original compositions on the same plan, — such previous instruction 
having been given, and such uds being presented, that the process 
of composing, no longer a dull, routine, performance, becomes a 
highly intelligent and improving mental discipline. Thus made 
acquainted successively with Letters, Narratives, Fiction, Essays, 
Argumentative Discourses, and Orations, and furnished with sub- 
jects in each departmemt and suggestions as to their proper treat- 
ment) the student is next led to the consideration of Poetry, its 
feet, measures, rhymes, pauses, and different varieties. 

The subject last referred to is not trelited with the view of mak- 
ing poets. A claim to this high title must be founded on something 
more than a mere ability to versify or rhyme correctiy. But, while it 
is admitted that no rules can make a poet of one whom nature has 
not constituted such, it is sincerely believed that a knowledge of the 
principles here set forth will have a tendency to produce more cor- 
rect and better poetry, as it certainly will enaJt>le the reader to 
have a higher appreciation of its merits. Not every one who goes 
through a course of syntax can write good prose ; yet this does 
not alter the fact that a thorough acquaintance with syntax 1% es- 
sential to the good prose writer. 

K it be asked, what constitute the distinguishing features and 
advantages of the volume here presented to the public, the author 
would reply : In the first place, eleamesa and simplicity. Though 
the work was prepared for pupils of an advanced grade, and has 
been written in a style adapted to their comprehension, yet it was 
deemed of primary importance to set forth every point perspic- 
uously and intelligibly. . Secondly, it embraces in small compass a 
variety of important subjects, which have a common connection, 
and mutually illustrate each other ; but which the pupil has here- 
tofore been obliged to leave unlearned, or to search for among a 
number of different volumes. In the third place, it is eminently 
practical. Exercises have been introduced throughout the work, 
wherever admissible, which will ensure that what has been learned 
is properly understood, and impressed on the mind. 

It remains for the author to acknowledge his obligation to the 
various sources, from which he has received assistance in the prepa* 
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ration of the present work. His object throughout haying been tc 
produce a useful book, he did not feel at liberty to reject aught that 
cot4d be turned to practical use. He has, therefore, as far as was 
consistent with his own plan, carefully gleaned whatever he has 
found of value in the works of those who have preceded him. Par- 
ticular reference is here made to the text-books which for years 
have been regarded as standards on the subjects of which they re- 
spectively treat ; to Blair's Lectures, Burke on the Sublime and 
Beautiful, Alison's Essay on Taste, and other books of a similar 
stamp, from which ideas, and occasionally language, have been freely 
drawn. Nor have more modem English publications been over- 
looked. In a word, it is believed that, while originality of plan and 
execution have been strictly maintained, whatever may have been 
elsewhere contributed to the elucidation of the Subject, will not be 
wanting here : at the same time it has been the author's aim, in 
drawing from others, to improve upon their language, to adapt 
their style to the comprehension of all, and to avoid the errors of 
fiMst, grammar, or rhetoric, into which they may have fallen. 

The author is aware that an objection to the use of a text-book 
on Composition exists in the minds of some, who prefer that their 
pupils should prepare written exercises from given subjects without 
ud or instruction of any kind. Of such he would respectfuUy ask 
a careful tx>nsideration of the question whether something may not 
be gained by pursuing a regular, consistent, plan. As, in the vari- 
ous departments of industry, much more can be accomplished, in a 
limited time and with a given amount of labor, by those who work 
according to a definite enlightened system, than by men of equal 
energy, who, with an end alone in view, without regard to a choice 
of means, go blindly to their task, directed by no higher principle 
than chance; so, it is claimed, an equal advantage is gained by 
those students of composition who pursue a well-digested plan, ma- 
tured by experience, and elaborated by careful thought. Those 
who have tried both courses must decide whether this position is 
not as consonant with fact, as it certainly is with reason. 

B<epeating his thanks for the patronage extended to the little 
volume which preceded this, the author can only express the hope 
that the work now sent forth may meet with an equally kind 
reception. 

Nkw York, Stpt, 11, 1854 
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HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



LESSON I. 

MEIJIA 07 COMMUNICATIOir. 



§ 1. Man is distinguished from the brute creation bj the 
possession of reason. Brutes are governed by instinct ; man, 
by his reasoning faculties. The senses of both are the same, 
and on these senses material objects produce similar impres- 
nons. But from these impressions brutes cannot reason any 
further than their natural instincts enable them, and their ne- 
cessities require. Man, on the other hand, being possessed of 
intellectual faculties, is capable of drawing inferences; and 
thus from the impressions made on his senses by a single ex- 
ternal object, receives many different ideas, which,^producing 

others in their turn, may be multiplied to infinity. 

~— — - — -^ 

1 1 How is xxuui dlatlngnUhed from the brate creation t By wha| aro bratet 
gorernedt B7 what, manr How do the BenaeB of men and brntea, and the imprei- 
Bions prodnced apon them, diifer t How, then, do men receive moie ideas from tlMoe 
Impressions than bratest 
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§ 2. Men, being endowed with social dispositions, natural* 
Ij desire to interchange the ideas received in the manner 
above described. Brutes, also, particularly those of grega- 
rious habits, are at times actuated by a similar impulse to 
make known their feelings to each other. Now in both these 
cases some medium of communication is necessary ; and we 
find that the ingenuity of man has devised four means more or 
less adapted to the purpose, the first two of which the instinct 
of the lower orders of creation has led them also to employ. 
These are as follows : — 

I. Gestures, By these are meant the movements of the 
body or its members. In the case of brutes, they are often 
so expressive as to leave no doubt as to the predominant emo- 
tion. Thiis, in the billing of doves we see love exemplified ; 
in the lion lashing his sides with his tail, and the cat raising 
her back at the sight of an enemy, we have unmistakable evi- 
dences of anger ; and in the horse depressing his ears back- 
wards, of fear. Man, having generally other and better means 
of communication, seldom uses gestures alone, though he often 
employs them to illustrate and enforce what he says. When 
other means, however, are wanting, he is able with their aid 
alone to express his sentiments ; as in the case of the sick who 
have lost the power of speech, or of one attempting to make 
himself understood by those with whose language he is unac- 
quainted. It is surprising, indeed, to see how perfectly per- 
sons practised in the use of gestures can communicate even 
complicated trains of thought and long series of facts. Good 
pantomimists will make the plot of a theatrical piece just as 
intelligible to an audience as if it were developed by dialogue. 

S3. What derire resaltB from nutn^s social disposifcion f Is this desire confined to 
the human race ? How many means of commnnlcation has man derlsed 1 How many 
and which are employed bj brutes also ? 

What is the first medium of communication f What Is meant by gestures ? Oive 
Instances of the use of gestures by brutes, and mention the emotions they Indieatek 
For what purpose does man generally use gestures? Do they ever serve alone to ex- 
press his sentiments? Give instances. What may be communicated by gestures? 
Glye an instance. What is said of the action of the Greeks and Bomans? How 
fiu* was it carried on the stage? What pofht was debated by Cicero and Soodusf 
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This fact was known and appreciated by the ancient Greeks 
and Bomans, whose action was mnch more yehement than we 
are accustomed to see at the present day. On the stage this 
was carried so far that two actors were at times brought on to 
play the same part ; the office of one being to pronounce the 
words, and that of the other to accompany them with appro* 
priate gestures, a single performer being unable to attend to 
both. Cicero informs us that it was a matter of dispute be- 
tween the actor Eoscius and himself whether the former could 
express a sentiment in a greater variety of ways by significant 
gestures, or the latter by the use of different phrases. He 
also elsewhere tells us that this same Boscius had gained great 
love from every one by the mere movements of his person.* 
During the reign of Augustus both tragedies and comedies . 
were acted by pantomime alone. It was perfectly understood 
by the people, who wept, and laughed, and were excited in 
every way as much as if words had been employed. It seems, 
indeed, to have worked upon their sympathies more powerful- 
ly than words ; for it became necessary, at a subsequent period, 
to enact a law restraining members of the senate from study* 
ing the art of pantomime, a practice to which it seems they 
had resorted in order to give more effect to their speeches 
before that body. 

When, however, the Boman Empire yielded to the arms 
of the Northern barbarians, and, as a consequence, great 
numbers of the latter spread over it in every direction, their 
cold and phlegmatic manners wrought a material change as re 



* "Ergo iUe eorporis mota tantn m amorem sibi conoiliitrat itnobiM 
onmibufl."— Pbo Abobia Poxta, VULL 



What does Gloero ten us wtfh reepeet to this aetor? In the nign of Angnstnsi h«w 
were both tngedies sad eomedles represented ? How did some of the senators seek to 
give effect to their speeches ? What law was passed on the sul^ect ? What eflfect did 
the conquest of the Boman Empire by Northern barbarians have on the gestores and 
tmes of the people ? How do the tones of the people of Soathem Europe now oom* 
pare with those of the North 7 Of what nations, in partioolar, is this true ? 
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gards the gestares, no less than the tones and accents, of the 
people. The mode of expression gradually grew more sab- 
dued, and the accompanying action less violent, in proportion 
as the new influences prevailed. Conversation became more 
languid ; and public speaking was no longer indebted for its 
effect to the art of the pantomimist. So great was the change 
in these respects that the allusions of classical authors to the 
oratory of their day were hardly intelligible. Notwithstand- 
ing these modifications, however, the people of Southern Eu- 
rope, being warmer and more passionate by nature, are, at 
the present day, much more animated in their tones and more 
addicted to gesticulation than the inhabitants of the North. 
This is particularly true of the French and Italians. 

II. InarticulcUe Sounds^ or cries used by man, particu- 
larly during infancy, and by all other animals, to express 
strong and sudden emotions, such as fear, love, sorrow, 
and the like. In the earlier periods of man's history, 
before a perfect system of language was developed, it is 
probable that these natural interjections were used more 
frequently than at present. Grammarians consider them 
the earliest elements of speecL Among these inarticulate 
sounds may be classed sighing, groaning, laughing, and 
screaming, each of which is a«key to the prevailing senti- 
ment of the mind. 

III. Spoken Language^ or an assemblage of articulate 
sounds, which are individually the type of certain ideas, and 
by a combination of which thoughts may be expressed. This 
means of communication, as well as that which follows, is 
employed by man alone. 

lY. Written Language. By this is meant a combination 
of arbitrary characters, which convey to the mind the ideas 
they represent through the medium of the eye. 

What is fhe second xnedinm of-oommnnloatloii? What is meant by Inartiealate 
Sonnds? When were they most fro^nently used? How do grammariaDS regail 
ttiem ? What may be classed among these Liartlcalate Bonnds ? 
. What la the tbhrd medium of oommonleatlonf What Is Spoken Iitngoage? By 
whom is it employed \ 
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It will be seen that^ as the ideas generated by man's refleo- 
tiye faculties infinitely outnumber the emotions of brutes, so 
his means of eommunication are at once more numerous and 
precise. 

Gestures and inarticulate sounds our subject does not 
lead us to consider any further; of language, spoken and 
written, we shall now proceed to treat. 



• •• 



LESSON II. 

ORIGIN OF SPOKEN LANGUAGE. 

§ 3. It is a question that has been much and ably dis- 
cussed, whether spoken language is a divine or human institU' 
tion : whether God gave it to man, as He gare the mental 
faculties ; or man invented it for himself, stimulated by the 
desire of communicating with his kind. 

Those who think language is a human institution believe, 
with the ancient philosophers and poets, that men were orig- 
inally '' a dumb and low herd " ; * that they were in all things 
rude and savage, totally ignorant of the arts, unable to com- 
municate with each other except in the imperfect manner of 
beasts, and sensible of nothing save hunger, pain, and similar 
emotions. Cicero, alluding to the human race in primeval ages, 
says : " There was a time when men wandered every where 
through the fields after the manner of beasts, and supported 
life by eating the food of beasts." Diodorus, Lucretius 



• « Mutom et tarpe peoii&' 



What is the ftmr£h in«dlam of eommunlcatioB? What is meukt by Written 

lADgOAget 

How do man^s ideas and means of commimioation compare with thoee of bmtea f 
S 8w What question has been much discnssed ? What did the anetent phtlosophen 
iiid poets regard as the original state of men f What does Oloero say of the haman 
race in primeval times f What ancient writers agree with him in this optaiou J What 
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Horace, Pliny, Juvenal , and other ancient writers, agree with 
Cicero in this opinion, and hold that it was only after a long 
and gradual improyement that men came to their present en- 
lightened state. 

Lord Monboddo, who, in his work on " The Origin and 
Progress of Language," labors to prove that man is but a 
higher species of monkey, thinks that originally the human 
race had only a few monosyllables, such as ha, he, hi, ho, by 
which, like beasts, they expressed certain emotions. 

Dr. Murray gives it as his opinion that all language orig- 
inated in nine monosyllables, Aa, bag, dwao, owao, lag, hag, 
NAG, RAG, SWAG. " Each of thcsc," says Dr. M., " is a verb, 
and indicates a species of action. Power, motion, force, ideas 
united in every untutored mind, are implied in them all. They 
were uttered at first, and probably for several generations, in 
an insulated manner. The circumstances of the action were 
communicated by gestures and the variable tones of the voice ; 
but the actions themselves were expressed by their suitable 
monosyllables.'^ 

Eousseau represents men as originally without language, 
as unsocial by nature, and totally ignorant of the ties of 
society. He does not, however, seek to explain how language 
arose, being disheartened at the outset by the difficulty of de- 
ciding whether language was more necessary for the institu- 
tion of society, or society for the invention of language. Mau- 
pertius, however, overcomes this difficulty by holding that 
'' language was formed by a session of learned societies assem- 
bled for that purpose. 

§ 4. But we must leave these absurd theories. Language 
is, beyond doubt, a divine institution, invented by the Deity 
and by Him made known to the human race. If language was 

ii tbe tItU) of Loid Monboddo^ work t What does the author try to prove in it ? now 
does be think that the human race originally expressed their emotions ? In what does 
Dr. Murray think that all langoage originated f What part of speech, according to him, 
was each of these monosyllables f What ideas does he think were implied in them ! 
How does Boussean represent the original race of men? What difficulty disheartened 
Um at the outset of his enquiries ? What does Maupertins hold ? 
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devised by man, the iDvention could not have been at onc< 
matured, but must have been the result of the necessities and 
experience of successiye generations. This, however, does not 
accord with the facts of history ; for, howeyer far we go back, 
we cannot arriye at any period when even the most unenlight 
ened^portions of mankind did not possess a system of language. 
Scripture informs us that this means of communication was 
employed by the first man and woman, as well as their imme- 
diate descendants ; and we are hence forced to the conclusion 
that it was the result of a direct revelation from on high. 

Nevertheless, while the elements were thus imparted by 
God, it is natural to suppose that much was left for man to 
perfect ; and that, just as a mind was given to him which he 
is required to cultivate and fit for the performance of its 
duties by a long course of training, so the mere elements were 
imparted, out of which he had to form by successive improve- 
ments a perfect means of communication. ''Three things," • 
says Scaliger, " have contributed to enable man to perfect lan- 
guage, — necessity, practice, and the desire to please. Neces- 
sity produced a collection of words very imperfectly connected ; 
practice, in multiplying them, gave them more expression ; 
while it is to the desire of pleasing that we owe those agree- 
able turns, those happy collocations of words, which impart to 
phrases both elegance and grace." 

We are confirmed in this supposition by the fact that the 
history of many languages shows a gradual progress from' im- 
perfect beginnings to a finished state, and that there is hardly 
any cultivated tongue, which, if traced back to its earlier ages, 
will not be found either defective in some of its parts or want- 
ing in those characteristics which are a source of beauty and 

I ^ Leaying tbese theoriei^ by whom mnst we oondnde fbat Ungaage was invented 
If it was devised hj man, what would we And on lo<dting baok at tibe history of early 
times? Was this the case? What does Soriptore Infinrm ns with regard to the lint 
■an and woman and their immediate desoendants? What foUowa from this? Waa 
any thing left for man to perfect ? Aooording to Sciilger, by what waa num enabled to 
perfoct language ? What did neoessity prodnoe ? What did praetioe impart to them 
What do we owe to the desire of pleasing f 
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strength. The language of a nation, traced through the suo* 
cessive eras of its existence, will be found to have undergone 
a series of improyements in all respects analogous to the ad- 
vances which have been made in the institutions and social 
condition of the people who speak it. In the first great ante- 
diluvian language similar changes must have occurred. 

It may be added that the divine origin of language is 
maintained bj a number of our best writers. Locke, in his 
*' Essay on the Human Understanding," Book III, chap: 1, 
sec. 1, says : " God, having designed man for a sociable crea- 
ture, made him not only with an inclination and under a ne- 
cessity to have fellowship with those of his own kind ; but 
furnished him, also, with language, which was to be the great 
instrument and common tie of society." 



• •» 



LESSON III. 



WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 



§ 5. Ideas may be communicated by written, as well as 
spoken, language. The latter represents ideas by articulate 
sounds ; the former employs certain arbitrary characters to 
represent these articulate sounds, and thus through a double 
medium conveys the ideas themselves. It is written language 
alone that gives permanence to thoughts. 

§ 6. Written language was devised by man. The exact 
period of its origin is unknown; but it is supposed not to 
have been invented until several centuries after men were in 



What IkfOfc oonfimis ns in the beUef that in langnage miioh was left fi>r man to pei* 
Cwt ? What is Locke'B Tiew of the origin of langoage T 

1 6. What else beddes spoken langoage enables lu to eommanleate Ideas ? How 
ioe§ ^oken language xepresant ideas t How, written langoage? Wbloh gires peiv 
manenoe to thooghts ? 

f 6. Bj whom was written langoage deylBodf When is it snppooed to have been 
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possession of a complete system of spoken language. Tho sys- 
tems first employed were necessarily rude and imperfect ; but, 
as men increased in experience and knowledge, successive im* 
provements were made, imtil at last the present simple method 
was devised. Four systems have been employed in different 
ages and countries ; the Ideographic, tho Verbal, the Syllabic, 
and the Alphabetic. 

§ 7. Ideographic System, — The earliest method of con- 
yeying thoughts by means of written characters is called Ideo- 
graphic. It represented material objects and facts by means of 
pictures ; and what was not material or visible, but was merely 
conceived in the mind, and could not, therefore, be thus de- 
picted, by symbols. Thus the idea of a battle was conveyed 
by a pictorial representatioi^ of two men engaged in fighting ; 
while the abstract idea of eternity was denoted by a circle, 
which, being without beginning or end, was an appropriate 
emblem. It represented things themselves, and not their 
names. 

The hieroglyphics* of Egypt constituted one kind of 
Ideographic writing. The Mexicans, also, used it at tho time 
of Cortes' invasion ; their king was informed of the arrival of 
the Spaniards and their ships, bj pieces of white linen on 
which were painted objects vesembling vessels, and men in 
Spanish garb. Ideographic writbg is also said to have been 
employed by some of the North American Indians. 

§ 8. Verbal System. — The Verbal system is second in pomt 
of antiquity. It appropriated a peculiar character to each 



* This word signifies ** saored caryings," being derived from the 
Oreek words Upos, ULcred, and yXv^Wf to carve, 

tayented? WhstwasitschanMSterstflnt? What ehsngs took pisoe as m«& InooraflBed 
in knowledge ? How 111U17 ^sterns haye pirevailed ? 

1 7. What is the earliest Byatem called? How did it repieeeiife material otdoots? 
How, what was not material or Tiflible? Qiye an example. Didltreproeentthe<^eeta 
tbomaelyefl^ or their names? To what system do the hieroglyphlOB of Egypt belong? 
What other people used this system? How was the Merioan king informed of the 
Spaniards' airiyal ? By what other raoe has Ideographio wiitliig been employed ? 

I & What is the second system called ? How did it represent material <^eots and 
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object and idea, withoat reference to the word by which such 
object or idea was represented. This was an improrement on 
the Ideographic system, but was objectionable on acconnt of 
the great number of characters required. Chinese, at the 
present day, is written in a measure according to this system. 
Old authorities inform us that it employs no less than 80,000 
characters ; later researches, however, prove the number to be 
considerably smaller. As each character represents an object 
or abstract idea, and not merely a sound, it follows that any 
thing written according to this system is understood by all 
that are acquainted with the characters, although their own 
spoken languages may be totally different ; just as the value 
of figures in their various combinations is universally known 
to the nations of Europe, notwithstanding the difference in 
their respective tongues. The written language of the Chinese 
Empire, accordingly, b read and understood by the people of 
Japan, Corea, Loo-choo, and Cochin China, as well as by 
various other tribes who are. unable to hold the slightest oral 
intercourse with each other. 

It is proper to add that this is denied by some, who contend that 
Chinese is written mainly according to- the Syllabic system, a description 
of which follows. If any Japanese or (yoreans are fonnd to understand 
written Chinese, it is, according to these anthorities, from their having 
studied it, or else on account of its resemblance to their own written 
systems. Our present greatly increased fiicilities for obtaining infor- 
mation respecting the people of the Celestial Empire and their pecu- 
liarities, will soon dissipate all uncertainly on this sulject ; and we shall 
probably find that each opinion has some foundation in trath. It is 
likely either that the characters are partly Verbal and partly Syllabic, 
or else that there are two distinct systems, originally perhaps used by 
different classes, but now employed indiscriminately at the option of the 
writer. 

•bttraot ideas? Whtt rmdered It objectionable? In what langoage is it stlQ em- 
ployed ? How maaj charaoten are required in this language ? Need one understand 
the spoken hmgnage, in order to understand s written langoage in which the Verbal 
^TBtem is employed? Oiye an example. In illostratlon of thia^ what is mentioned 
with regard to the written language of the Chinese Empire? What aeoonnt do other 
tnthorities give of written Chinese ? Bow do they expUttn the fhct that some Japanese 
and Coreans are found to understand it? What Is probable with regard to these di^ 
ftrent opinions? 
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§ 9. Syllabic System. — 3j the two systems above de- 
scribed, things themselves were represented without reference 
to the sounds by which they are denoted. But the frequent 
recurrence of the same syllables in the names of things soon 
led men to see the advantages that would be gained by repre- 
senting the sound instead of the thing signified ; and heno« 
originated a third method, commonly called the Syllabic sys- 
tem. In this, certain characters were employed to represent, 
not objects, but syllabic sounds, by a combination of which tho 
names of things were denoted. Thus the word agriculture 
would be expressed by four characters only, one represepting 
each syllable. Though this was a great improvement on the 
Yerbal System, it was also objectionable on account of the 
number of characters required. It is thought at one time to 
have been used by many Asiatic nations; and is still the 
basis, though in a somewhat modified form, of the written lan- 
guage of the Ethiopians and that of the Siamese. 

§ 10. Alphabetic System. — The defects incident to the sys- 
tems described above finally taught man the necessity of invent- 
ing some new method of conveying his thoughts ; and hence re- 
sulted the introduction and ultimate perfection of Alphabetic 
writing, which is used in almost all languages at the present 
day. This may be regarded as the greatest of human inven- 
tions, and has contributed more than any thing else to the 
progress of civilization. According to this system, the simple 
sounds of the human voice are represented by appropriate 
marks or letters, by combining which syllables and words are 
formed ; and that with such precision and completeness that 
not only can all material objects be denoted and described, 



{ 9. How were ideas represented \j the two systems already described? Wbst 
i^Btem was next invented ? According to the Syllabic system, what did each character 
r^resent ? How were words denoted ! How many characters wonid this system re- 
quire to express the word agt4cuUur€f How did the Syllabic compare with the 
Verbal system ? What rendered the Syllabic system objectionable ! By what nations 
was it at one time employed ? In what written langaages is it still nsed ? 

{ 10. By the defects of these systems, what was man finally taaght? What system 
was next inyented t How may it be regarded t What are represented by the oharae* 
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but also abstract ideas, the emotions of the mind, and eyery 
variety of thought 



• •• 



LESSON IV. 

ALPHABETIC WRITING. 

§11. Derivation, — The word alphabet is derived from 
aX<^, PrfTOy the first two Greek characters, and signifies the * 
letters of a written language disposed in their regular order. 

§ 12. Origin, — The inventors of alphabetic writing are 
unknown. According to the Jewish Babbis, it is of divine 
origin. '' God," sajs one of their number, " created letters 
on the evening of the first Sabbath." Adam Clarke also in 
clines to this opinion, although he places the revelation at a 
later date, maintaining that God taught Moses the use of let- 
ters by writing the Ten Commandments with His own finger 
on the tables of stone. Eusebius, Clemens of Alexandria, 
Cornelius Agrippa, and others, attribute this noble invention 
to Moses himself; Philo, to Abraham; Ireqaeus and others, 
to Enoch, who is by some thought to have been the author of 
a work still extant, to which there is an apparent allusion in 
the 14th and the 15th verse of St. Jude's Epistle. Bibliander 
considers Adam entitled to the honor of the invention ; and 
the Sabians actually produce a book which they pretend was 
written by this patriarch. If, however, letters were known at 
this early period, it can hardly be explained why men, in spite 
of the vastly superior facilities they afford, should have gone 
back to the ideographic or the syllabic system. 

ten employed in the Alphabetlo syvtem ! By combinlBg these chanetenii whet are 
fOTmed! 

% 11. From what to the word alphabet derived f What doee it tAgoHtj f 
% 18. What to Bald of the Inventon of alphabetlo writing? To whom do the Jerr 
IshBabbtoattribateito Invention! What to Adam Olarke^s opinion? To whom do 
Enaebina, Glemena, and Gomelioa Agrippa attribute it ? To whom, Philo ? To wlunn, 
liennoa? What reason to there for supposing .Enoch to have been acquainted witJi 
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Among tbo Q reeks and Romans, the in^'ention of letters 
w«0 generally attributed to the Phoenicians.* For the Greeks 
this was natural, as thej reoeived the greater part of their 
alphabet directly from Cadmus, a native of Phoenicia, and 
would therefore be likely to think that the honor of the inven- 
tion belonged to that country. Yet it is clear that some of 
the most learned of the Greeks regarded Cadmus in his true 
light ; not as the inventor, but merely as the introducer, of let- 
ters. Plato expressly says that Thaut, the Egyptian, was the 
first to divide letters into vowels and consonants, mutes and 
liquids. An individual of this same name, Thaut or Taaut, is 
also mentioned by Sanohoniathon, the historian, as the inven- 
tor of letters, but is claimed by him as a Phoenician, living in 
the 12th or the 13th generation after the Deluge. To reconcile 
these conflicting accounts, Jackson, in his '^ Chronological An- 
tiquities," holds that letters were invented by Taaut or Thoth, 
the Phoenician, a son of Misraim, about five centuries after 
the deluge, but were introduced into Egypt four hundred years 
afterwards by a second Taaut ; whom he supposes to have been 
identical with the celebrated Hermes Trismegistus of the 
Greeks, the inventor, according to Diodorus, of grammar, 
music, letters, and writing. Whether this supposition is cor- 
rect or not, we may fairly conclude that, whichever of these 
nations first employed letters, they were not long in becoming 



* '* Ipsa gens Phodniotim ia glona magna est literamm InTentionis.'' 
' Hie race of PbcBnioianB themselves enjoy the great glory of the inven- 
tion of letters.* — Tldxy, Book v., chap. 12. 

" Phoenices primi (famse si credimus) atisi^ 
liansoram rudibns vocem signare figuiis." — ^Luoan. 

tbis Bjstem! B7 whom does Bibliander think It wm inTontedf What evidence of 
aiB Ib ftirnished bj the Sabiane! What objection is there to the supposition that let- 
Un wen known thus earlj ! 

To whom did the Greeks and Bomans attribute the Invention of letters ? What led 
Iht Greeks to this opinion? How did some of the most learned Greeks regard Cad* 
Um f Whom does Plato mention in connection with the classification of letters ? Who 
•lie allades to this Thaat ? What does Sanchonlathon saj of him ? How does Jackson 
explain this inconsistency? With what Greek personage does he suppose this soovps 

2 
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known to the other ; as the oommercial relations of the Egyp- 
tians and Phoenicians were intimate and likely to make theii 
respective inventions common property. 

According to some late writers who are versed in Oriental 
literature, the claims of the Indians to the honor of having 
devised letters are not without some weight. The Sanscrit, 
which is the most refined of the Indian languages, is supposed 
to have been one of the most ancient now existing, and is the 
parent of almost every dialect of Southern Asia. The Hin- 
doos assert that they were acquainted with letters before any 
other nation on the globe ; and that, in their ancient books, 
sages from Egypt and other countries are represented as com- 
ing to India, to inform themselves respecting alphabetic wri- 
ting and other inventions for which the Hindoos were at that 
early period distinguished. As, however, none of these an- 
cient books have yet made their appearance in Europe, and as 
national vanity has led the Orientals generally to exaggerate 
their ancient standing in literature, art, and science, we can 
hardly weigh these unsupported statements against the posi- 
tive testimony presented from other quarters. 

Modem scholars seem to be divided in opinion as to 
whether this great invention is due to the Phoenicians or the 
Hebrews. Mr. Astle, whose essay on " The Origin and Prog- 
ress of Writing" displays great research, and is justly re- 
garded as high authority, on the evidence of the ancients, pro- 
nounces in favor of the Phoenicians. ' It must be remembered, 
however, that while the Greeks were well acquainted with the 
latter nation on account of their intimate commercial relations, 
to the Hebrews they were almost entire strangers ; and 



Taaat to have been Identical? What is said of the relations that salvaisted between the 
Egyptians and the Ph<Bniclans 7 

What other people claim to haye hivented letters ! What Is said of the Sanscrit 
lanfoage? What do the Hindoos assert with r^ard to their ancient books ! Have 
we any; reason to beHeve their statements ! 

What are the views of modem scholars on this point? In whose fkvor does Mr. 
Astle decide ? Whi^ reason is there for supposing that the Qreeks may have been mis- 
taken In attributing the invention of letters to the Phcsnioians? From what alphabet 
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beuce, ihougli tbeir eyidence may be reliable as regards the 
claims of the Phoenician alphabet to an antiquity greater than 
either the Egyptian or the Syrian can boast, they must still 
have been unqualified to pronounce between it and the He- 
brew. Froid the latter, indeed, the Phoenician alphabet is 
now generally thought to have been derived. It is at least well 
known that writing was practised among the Jews long before 
we have any evidence of its having been in use among the 
Phoenicians. The Pentateuch itself is a living proof that al* 
phabetic writing was known to Moses, while the frequent allu- 
sions to that art which it contains shows that this knowledge 
was not confined to the legislator alone.* The injunction con- 
tained in the 9th verse of the 6th chapter of Deuteronomy, 
that the people should write the words of the law on the posts 
of their houses and on their gates, proves such a general ac- 
quaintance with the art as to justify the inference that it was 
then no recent invention, but had been known and used foi 
years. The suggestion urged by some that the writing here 
alluded to, as well as that- in which the five books of Moses 
were originally composed, may have been according to the 
hieroglyphic or syllabic system, is inadmissible ; for we have 
not the slightest trace of the existence of these sacred books 
in any other form than that which they now bear. 

Nor are we by any means driven to the inference which 
some have drawn &om the passage, that the Deity himself 
communicated to Moses, and through him to the human race, 
a knowledge of the alphabetic system. Had so important a 
revelation been made, we have every reason to suppose that 



• See ExoDirB, xxiv., 12 ; xxxii, 15, 16 ; xvii, 14; xxxiv., 1, 27 : Nun 
BSBB, xxxiii, 2 : Deutebonomt, zxvii, 8. 



to the Pbonician snpposed to have been derived ! How early was alphabetic writing 
known among the Jews ! What leads ns to suppose that the people generally were m 
qnainted with the art! What precludes us from supposing that the writing here al 
Inded to was according to some earlier system ? What inference has been dn.vnx from 
passages? Whatrendersitunlikely that this was the case? 
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it would Lave been recorded in distinct terms by the Jewisk 
legislator. 

§ 13. The Greek Alphabet and its Derivatives, — ^What- 
ever alphabet may have been the most ancient, one fact is 
clearly established ; that Cadmns introduced sixteen letters 
from Phoenicia into Greece, to which Palamedes subsequently 
added four, and Simonides, at a still later period, four more. 

The PhoBnieian Unguage was written from right to left The Greek 
«t first followed it in this respeot ; but was in course of time written 
from right to left» and from left to right, alternately, as land is ploughed, 
rhe Laws of Solon were engraved in this style, abont 600 K C, as also 
were many inscriptions still to be seen on ancient monuments. Soon 
«fber this period, however, the present manner.of writing, from left to 
«ight, came into general use. It had been introduced many years be- 
fore by Pronapides, who, accordiag to some, was a teacher of Homer^a. 

From the Greek alphabet, the Etruscan, Oscan, Latin» Coptic, and 
others, were formed. The Latin alphabet contained twenty-five letters. 
From it, ours is derived. The number and form of the Latin letters are 
retained in English without any further change than the addition 
rfTT. 

§ 1 4. Comparison of Different Alphabets. — As letters are 
merely arbitrary marks used to denote the elemental sounds 
of which spoken language is compoBed, the number of letters 
in the alphabet of any people ought to correspond exactly with 
the number of such sounds which they employ. Yet in no 
language do we find this to be the case. In some the alpha- 
betic characters are the more numerous, in consequence both 
Df the admission of more than one letter to express the same 
lound, and of the introduction of characters to denote com* 

$ 18. Who introdaoed letten into Greece, sod how many were there ? How many 
were subeeqaently added, and by whom f 

How was the Phoenician language writtoi ? What other language was written slm- 
ilaily to it? What change was afterwards made as regarda the Greek language? 
What laws were written in thla style? By whom was the present method of writing 
tntrodnced? What alphabets were derived from the Greek? How many letters did 
the Latin alphabet contain? What alphabet was derived from it? How do the two 
correspond ? 

% 14. What are letters ? With what ought the number of lettors In the alphabet of 
any people to correspond? Do we find snch a correspondence? What Is the reasoQ 
•f this InconslBtoncy ? How do the different alpliabets compare In the number of thelt 
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pouDd Bounds "which could otherwise be perfectly represented 
by combinations. In otner languages some sounds are entirely 
unrepresented, and consequently in these there is a deficiency 
of alphabetic characters. Hence, though about the same num- 
ber of elemental sounds are in use among different nations, 
there will be found no little difference in the number of 
letters composing their various alphabets. 

Thus, the English alphabet contains 26 letters ; the French, 28 ; th« 
Italian, 20; the Spanish, 27 ; the Russian, 41 ; the Hebreir» Samaritan, 
Syrian, and Chaldean, each 22 ; the Arabic, 28 ; the Persian and Egyp- 
tian, each 32 ; the Turkish, 83 ; the Georgian, 86 ; the Armenian, 88 ; 
the Sanscrit, 60 ; the Abyssinian, 202 ; and the Indian, cr BraLmanic, 240. 



-•-♦-•- 



LESSON Y. 

FORMATION OF LANGUAGE. 

§ 15. There is every reason, as we hare seen, to believe 
that, while in the invention of language man was assisted by 
the Deity, it was still only after many years of gradual devel- 
opment and improvement that it arrived at its present perfec- 
tion. As it is impossible for us to ascertain how far divine 
assistance was vouchsafed, we shall consider the steps of for- 
mation as it is most likely they would be taken by man, inde- 
pendently of a direct revelation, under the stimulus of neces- 
sity and the desire of pleasing. 

The first words were, no doubt. Interjections ; for it would 
be natural for men, however savage or ignorant of the use of 
words, to employ exclamations for the purpose of expressing 

aoonda, and how in the number of their lettera ! How many letters does the Engllah 
elpbabet contain ? Tbo French! Italian? Spanish? Bnasian? Hebrew, Samaritan, 
SjTlac, and Chaldean? Arabic? Persian and Egyptian? Turkish? Georgian t 
Armenian? Sanscrit? Abyssinian? Indian, or Brahraanio ? 

f 1& Is it probable that a complete system of language was given to man ? How 
hM it b«ea brought to its present perfection ? What word^ is it supposed, were flnt 
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their sadden emotions. The words that next came into use 
did not probably denote the name of any particular object ; 
but were such as expressed a whole sentence, indicative of do- 
sires or fears, or intended to convey some important news or 
information ; as, the enemy is coming^ the victory is ours. 

Individual objects next engaged attention. The savage 
lived, we will say, in the midst of a forest. Inasmuch as he 
derived his means of subsistence partly from certain trees 
which it contained, he was soon compelled, in his intercourse 
with others, to allude to them, and represent ihem by some 
name, or, as grammarians would say. Noun. This appella* 
tion he at first probably applied to all similar objects. It was 
lot till experience taught him the difference between oaks, 
cypresses, cedars, &>c., and their respective peculiarities, that 
he gave them specific names. As it often became necessary 
to allude to more than one, it was not long before a distinct 
form was adopted to denote the plural number. 

Before all the visible objects of creation had been thus- 
arranged into classes and distinguished by general appella- 
tions, and before experience and observation had assigned par- 
ticular names to the various species, it must have been neces- 
sary for men occasionally to allude to a specific object in con-, 
tradistinction to the rest of its class. To identify it, therefore, 
intelligibly to another, they would have to distinguish it by 
stating either its distinctive qualities or the relations in which 
it stood to other objects. Thus, if they desired to allude to 
a tree of particular size, or one standing by a spring, inst3ad 
of characterizing it as the fir or the elm, they would naturally 
say, the large tree^ the tree by the spring. In this way were 
formed Adjectives, which generally express quality, and Prep- 
ositions, which indicate the relations subsisting between Norms 
(often called substantives) and other words. 



employed) Explain the reason. What words next oame into use ! Give an example 
Describe tlie way in which Nonns were formed. When were spedflc names coined ? 
What distinct form was afterwards adopted, and wbj? Describe the neoessify wUch 
called fur the A4)ectiTe. Give an examplew What other class of words bad the i 
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Tbougli several important steps had by this lime been 
t|ken towards the formation of a complete system of language, 
yet the means which it afforded of distinguishing objects were 
still imperfect; for, when any substantive was used in dis« 
course, as tree, river, horse, how was it to be known which of 
the many individuals embraced in the general class, which 
tree, river, or horse, was meant ? When the thing alluded to 
was within the range of sight, it could without difficulty be 
pointed out by a movement of the hand ; but, when this was 
not the case, it became necessary to invent words by which 
the particular object intended could be specified. Hence 
arose the Adjective pronouns this and that, and the Article 
the. 

Verbs must necessarily have been coeval with the first 
attempts towards the formation of language, as no affirmation 
oan be expressed without the assistance of this part of speech* 
We seldom speak except to express our opinion that some- 
thing is or is not, that some act does or does not take place ; 
and the word which affirms the fact or state is always a 
Verb. 

Thus, then^ we have seen Interjections, Nouns, Adjectives' 
Prepositions, Articles, Adjective Pronouns, and Verbs, sue* 
cessively, called for by the wants of men, and consequently in- 
vented as ^component parts of language. Personal Pronouns 
were probably the creation of a later ago. A young child, it 
has been observed, almost invariably repeats the noun instead 
of using the substitute. Speaking of himself, a child would 
be likely to say, " Give Johnny Johnny's whistle", and not 
'^ Give me my whistle." So great^ indeed, seems to be the 
disinclination of youthful minds to multiply terms that it is 
often fotind quite difficult to teach them the use of the pro- 



origin ? Olvo an example. Give an acconnt of the origin of the A^jectiye Prononna 
Aif aad VuO, What Article originated in the same way! What daas of words is 
required for the expression of afitrmatlons ? When did they come into nae ? 

Of what class ot words have we thns fax traced the origin ? What part of q;)eech 
was the creation of a later age! Are children generally inclined to nae the personal 
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noun. Such was the case, in all probability, with man in the 
infancy of his being ; and it is not likely that he added this 
new species of words to his primitive and necessary stock, 
until sufficient advance had been made in the formative proc- 
ess to show their great advantage as regards brevity of ex- 
pression and pleasantness of sound. 

Among the early races of men, it seems probable that 
there was much less said than at the present day. Their sen- 
tences were at once fewer, shorter, and simpler, than ours. 
As successive advances, however, were made, and it was found 
that mutual intercourse was a source of pleasure, men did not 
confine themselves simply to what it was necessary to com- 
municate, but imparted freely to each other even such 
thoughts as had no practical bearing. The original brief 
mode of expression was gradually laid aside ; longer senten- 
ces were used ; and a new class of words was required to con- 
nect clauses so closely related in construction and sense as 
not to admit of separation into distinct periods. This was the 
origin of Conjunctions ; and the same cause, when man's tasto 
was still further improved and he began to think of beautify- 
ing language while he extended its power of expression, led to 
the invention of the Relative Pronoun. 

To tell how, when, and where the action expressed by the 
verb was performed, and also to indicate the degree in which 
any object possessed a certain quality, as for instance how tall 
a tree was, man's inventive faculties were not long in perceiv- 
ing that a new species of words was required and in forming 
them accordingly. Adverbs were thus introduced ; and with 
them the elements of language, or Parts of Speech, as they 
are termed, were complete. Man now had the means of ex- 
pressing fully and intelligibly all that came into his mind ; 



fkoconn ! What do they employ In Its place f What is gatned by the nae of tbe Pei" 
nonal Prononn ? What was the character of the sentences used ty the early races of 
men ? What change took place in the coarse of time ? What kii d of sentences cama 
Into nse ? What now class of words was thus reqnircd ? What parts of speech ongi* 
Bated in this way? Describe the origin of Adverbs. What are the elements of Ian* 
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tnd Us future efforts were to be directed, not to the creation 
of neif elements, but to improving and modifying tbose already 
deTised, to harmonizing the whole and uniting them in a con- 
sistent system. Up to this point necessity had operated ; the 
improyexnents subsequently made must be attributed to the 
desire of pleasing. 

§ 16. In thus tracing the origin of the Parts of Speech, 
we have based our theory and deductions on the supposition 
that man's starting-point was a state of utter ignorance. It 
is beliered by many that this ignorance was entailed on the 
human race at the same time with death, as a punishment for 
the first disobedience; that, immediately on their expulsion 
from Eden, our first parents lost that enlightenment with 
which they had been originally endowed by the Deity. Others 
think that this sinking to savagism was gradual, and was the 
result of the moral degradation which, as the Bible informs 
us, characterised most of the descendants of Adam at the 
time of the Deluge. In either of these cases, or if there was 
no direct revelation from on high, the successive steps in the 
formation of language were probably similar to those described 
above, for such would be their natural order* If God did 
assist men directly, it is likely that He merely put them in 
possession of such elements as barely enabled them to com- 
municate with each other what was absolutely essential, and 
that much was left for human ingenuity to devise ; in which 
case, also, we may 9onclude that the steps of formation were 
successively taken in the order described above. 

In what condition men were as regards their language at the time 
of the Deluge, cannot be ascertained. Different commimities probably 
spoke different dialects, of greater or less comprehensiveness and power 
of expression, according to the various circumstances of their position 
and history* 

gnage, or classes of words, called t After the formation of the parts of speech, to ivhal 
were man's efforts directed ? 

S 16. On what supposition is this theory of the origin of words based ? Aeeurcmg 
to some, when was this ignorance entailed on man ? What Is the opinion of others oo 
this subject? In either case, what Hseems probable with respect to the steps of for' 
mation ? To what extent is It likely that the Deity assisted men ? What Is said re- 
gsrdlng the different dialects spolLon at the time of the Pelage T 

2* 
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LESSON VI. 

ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

§ 17. Britain before the Roman Conquest, — The earliest 
Authentic account that we have of the inhabitants of Britain 
Is from Julius . Cffisar, by whom the southern part of the 
island was conquered in the year 54 b. c. The Boman gen- 
eral informs us that he found the people of Kent liar more 
civilised than the rest, and adds that there was no great differ- 
ence between their customs and those of GauL* This is not 
to be wondered at, as the southern part of the island was un- 
questionably peopled directly from Gaul ; that is, from the 
northern districts of what is now called France, which lay 
directly opposite and were separated from it by a strait so 
narrow as to prove no obstacle to emigration. The historian 
Tacitus, who, in his Life of Agricola, takes occasion to de- 
scribe the ancient British, confirms this account. He remarks 
that many points in the personal appearance of the Silures, or 
inhabitants of South Wales, together with their proximity to 
the Spanish coast, afford sufficient foundation for the belief 
that they' were a branch of the Iberi, or first settlers of Spain ; 
.while there was little question that the parts opposite to Gaul 
had been seized on by the people of that country, 'their re- 
spective languages, religious rites, and general characteristics, 
bearing a marked resemblance to each otl^er.f 



* £z his onmibns longe snnt humaniisimi qui Cantinm incolunt : 
qiUB regio est maritima omnis ; neque multom a Gallica differont con- 
suetudLae.---Oji8A2i, de BeUo Oallieo, Lib. Y., c 14. 

f In uniyersum tamen sestimanti, Gallos yicinnm solum occnpasstt 
eredibile est Eorum sacra reprehendas, superstitionum persnasione : 
»enno baud multom diversus : m deposcendis periculis eaaem audacia, 

$ 17. Who fhrnishes ns with the earliest authentio aoooant of the people of 
Britain ? What part of the island did CiDsar oonqner, and when ? Which of the in- 
tabitants did be find meet civilized ? Whom did they resemble in their mannen and 
•iistoms? How is this accounted for? Who confirms Cieaar's account? Where did 
\hi Silures live ? From whom, according to Tacitus, did they derive their origin ? JBy 
whom doea he think that the parts opposite Osnl were peopled ? What great race had 
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The great Celtic race was at this early period scattered 
OTer the whole of Soathwestem Europe ; and no doubt sue- 
cessiye bodies had found their way to Britain, either directly, 
or after a temporary residence on the opposite coasts of the 
continent. At the time of Caesar's invasion, therefor(\, in 
Britain, as well as in Gaul and Spain, dialects of the great 
Celtic tongue were spoken ; but it was not to this original 
yemacular that our English of the present day owes its origin. 
We allude to it here because it 'is important that the student 
should be acquainted with its history and be able to trace its 
connection with our language, in the formation of which it has 
had its share, in a measure directly, but more particularly 
through the medium of its deriyatiyes, the liatin and Norman 
French. 

Ireland appears to have been originally peopled by colonies from 
Carthage, and through this channel to have received its language firom 
the Phoenicians, to whom also the Celts seem to have been indebted for 
theirs. Their own historians declare this to have been the case ; and 
the Irish language was originally called Beami Feni, or the I^cenician 
tongue. No inscription, however, is ta be found in freland in Phosnieian 
characters ; and' it is therefore probable tkat the colonies which emi- 
grated thither from Carthage started after the First Punio War, for it 
was at this period that the Carthaginians gave up their own alphabet 
for that of the Romans; Subsequently to this settlement, there was 
probably a considerable influx of Iberi from Spain ; who carried with 
them their Celtic dialect, and, grafting, it on the Phcsnician before in 
ose, produced a tongue whiclr, though not identical with that of ancient 
Britain, bore a close resemblance to it. 



et, ubi advenere, in detractandis eadem fbrmido. — Taoitijb, Jidii Agrie- 
olcB Vita, XL 

settled In Sonthwesteni Europe-? Wbat laofaaga prevailed' both there a.id in Britain* 
at the time of CiBsar'B invasion? Is Celtic the groandwwk of Soglish ? What share 
has it bad in the formation of our language ! 

Whence does Ireland seem- to- have been peopled! Frompwhom did it receive its 
langoage? What was the Irish langnago originallj called? At what peri 3d is it 
probable that the Carthaginian colonies emigratGd to Ireland ? What reason Is there 
tar this sappotttion ? What other element, besides the Ph<Bnician tongue, had a share 
In the formation of ancient Irish ? By whom wss the Celtic language introduced into 
Ireland? What islands, also, were colonized by the Spaniards? What was their an- 
flientname? For what were they renowned ? What people ciirried on an oxtcnslv**^^ 
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The Spaniards, abo, we are informed by Dionysins,* eoloniced ib.% 
Scilly Idea, thoee fiBmons Kaasiterides, renowned among the ancients for 
their exhansUess stores of tin. The Phoenicians seem, from a yery early 
date, to have carried on an extensive commerce with these blands, for 
the express purpose of supplying the nations on the Mediterranean "with 
this usefiil metal For a long time they succeeded in keeping the posi* 
tion of the islands a secret ; and we are informed that a Phoenician 
trader/ perceiying himself to be watched by a Roman merchantman, ran 
his vessel ashore rather than betray their locality, and was recompensed 
for his loss from the treasury of the state. The successive attempts of 
different nations to discover these valuable islands weie, however, at 
last successful; and the Kassiterides, as well as the large islands to 
which they were adjacent, were soon peopled by the restless Celts. 

§ 18. Celtic Language. — The Celtic Language derives 
its name from the word KcXroe, the appellation given by the 
Greeks to the primitive inhabitants of Western Europe, who 
came originally from the same stock as the Greeks and 
Bomans themselves, but had pushed their migrations further. 
The name was afterwards assumed by an individual tribe, who, 
after various wanderings, settled in Gaul immediately south of 
the Loire. Celtic is regarded by etymologists as the parent of 
most of the languages of Southern and Western Europe, of some 
African tongues, and the various dialects of the two Tartaries.f 
Latin and Greek are also reckoned among its derivatives.^ 



* Todt Koffffirfpoio yfP€d\ri 
*A^y€ioi yaiovfftif iryavoi vatZts *lfirjptioy. 

DiONTBiUB, Penerg., v. 568. 

f La langue celtique dans son sens le plus esctendu, est la langue qu« 
parlerent les premiers habitans de I'Europe, depuis les rives de THellea- 
pont et de la Mer Eg^e, jusques d celle de Toc^an ; depius le cap Sig66 
aux portes de Troie, jusques au cap de Finisterre in Portugal, ou jusques 
en Ireland. — Gebelxn, JHsc. Prelim., art. 2. 

X Lingua Hetrusca, Phiygia, Geltica, affines sunt omnes ; ex uno 
fonte derivatse. Nee Grseca longe distat ; Japheticso sunt omnes ergo et 
ipsa Latina. — SnKBNHSLBr. 

liLdo with the Kassiterides ? What incident is related In lllustnitlon of the vatne wnicn 
the Phcenicians set npon their excloslye trade with these islands? Bj whom, at last, 
were the Kassiterides peopled ? 

§ 18. From what does the Celtic language derive Its name ? From what stock did 
the K«A,Tox spring? B7 whom was the name afterwards assumed? What tongnet 
have been formed from the Celtio? From what language was Celtic an offshoot? 
> What resemhlance confirms this fiict? 
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Celtic was itself an offshoot from the Hebrew or Phosnv 
cian toDgue ; thus etymology, as well as profane hi^ory, con- 
firms the accoupt given by Moses of the peopling of the earth 
fi*om one parent family. A marked resemblance may still be 
observed between the Hebrew and Welsh of the present day ; 
and we can only wonder that thirty centuries, involving so 
many political revolutions, should not have produced a greater 
difference between them. 

As we have said that the original British was derived from 
tho same stock as the language of Greece and that of Rome, it 
may seem strange that there was not sufficient resemblance 
between it and the latter to be observed and recorded by 
Caesar when he invaded the island. It must be remembered, 
however, that centuries had elapsed from the time of their 
formation ; that all languages at that early day, being spoken 
rather than written, were particularly liable to mutations , 
and that, after separating from each other, all intercourse be 
tween the kindred tribes ceased, and their dialects must there- 
fore in a great measure have lost their affinity. The radicals 
common to both must have assumed distinct forms, and the 
new objects and inventions peculiar to each must have origi* 
nated new terms to which the others were strangers. As they 
did not advance towards civilization with the same degree of 
rapidity, so their respective languages could not have been 
equally copious or polished ; for words multiply with ideas 
and successive advances in art and science. In process of 
time, these causes, added t: the difference in the natural 
features of their respective countries and in the objects with 
whicb they were surrounded, must have obscured the common 
roots, and produced such accessions of new words to each dia- 
lect as to make them seem entirely distinct from one another. 

Even the temperature, soil, and atmosphere of a country hare a 
great effect on its language. " It is commonly observed," says Rowland, 

What connection bad Greek and Latin with tbe original language of Britata? 
How, then, is it to be explained that there was not sufflcient resemblance between thom 
to be observed and recorded by Coesar ? What changes must havo been made, and 
why ? What nstaral circumstances produce changes In the language of a country f 
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the learned author of "Mona AntiquaRestorata", "that different cU 
mates, airs, and aliments, do very mueh diversify the tone of the parti 
and muscles of human bodies ; on some of which the modulation of the 
voice much depends. The peculiar moisture of one country, the drought 
of another (other causes from food, Ao», concurring), extend or contract, 
swell or attenuate, the organs of the Toice, so that the sound mad« 
thereby is rendered either shrill or hoarse, eoft or hard, plain or lisping, 
in proportion to that contraction or extension. And hence it is, that 
the Chinese and Tartars have some sounds in their language that Euro* 
peans can scarcely imitate.** 

It is probable that the Celtic spoken in Britain and Graul 
before their conquest by the Bomans bore a much closer re- 
semblance to the parent tongue than the dialects that prevail- 
ed in the Southeast of Europe ; for the obvious reason that 
the former countries had paid less attention to literature and 
science, enjoyed fewer opportunities of intercourse with other 
nations, and suffered less from invasion, war, and conquest. 

§ 19. Brandies of Celtic, — Of the Celtic stock there aro 
two branches ; the British or Cambrian, and Gaelic or Erse. 
The former was the dialect that anciently prevailed in Brit- 
ain and Gaul; embracing the Cornish, spoken till a recent 
period in Cornwall, and the Armorican of the French province 
of Bretagne. It is represented by the Welsh of the present 
day. To the .second/or* Erse, branch belong the ancient and 
present Irish, the Gaelic of the Highlands of Scotland, and 
the Manks of the Isle of Man. 

In the first class is placed, as we have seen, the language of Bre- 
tagne or Brittany, on the north-west coast of France, generally called 
Armorican. An astonishing resemblance exists between this tongue and 
Welsh, which proves them to have had a common origin and to have 
suffered very few subsequent modifications. So similar are they that 



What does Bowland uy In this connection? Which resembled more closely th« 
paroat tongue, the Celtic of Gaol and Britain, or that of Southeastern Europe f What 
reason is assigned for this ? 

S 19. How many branches are there of the Celtic stock 7 Name them. Where did 
the British or Cambrian prevail ? What dialects did it embrace ? By what is it repre- 
sented at the present day ? What languages belong to the Erse branch ? To which 
branch does the language of Brittany belong ? What is it gonorally called ? What 
tongue does Armorican resemble ? What doos this prove ? Relate an incident illua* 
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when a Welsh regiment passed through Brittany some years since, after 
the conquest of Bellisle, they could converse with the inhabitants and 
were readily understood by them. When and how this district was set- 
tled is not known ; but the inhabitants are manifestly of British, and 
therefore primarily of Celtic, origin. Some suppose that a body of 
British were driven by the Saxons across the Strait of Dover and settled 
on the French coast ; others give credit to a tradition which prevails 
among the Armoricans, that they are descended from some British sol- 
diers who were siunmoned to Italy as auxiliaries to the Roman army, 
apd who, on their return, seized on this district for a home in conse 
quence of having learned that the Saxons had become masters of their 
native land. 

§ 20. Peculiarities of Celtic. — Of the ancient Celtic we 
can form a tolerably correct idea by examining the modern 
Welsh and Irish. Its peculiarities seem to have been, 

: A lack of inflection in its nouns ; that is, they did no* 
undergo any change of termination to indicate a change 
of case. The modern Irish has a peculiar form for the 
dative plural ; but with this exception there is no change 
in the terminations of nouns either in Irish, Welsh, or Ar- 
morican. 

II. A system of initial mutations, by which the noun alters 
its first letter or receives a prefix, according to its rela- 
tion to other words in the sentence. 

It must be remembered that we are now speaking of the 
original language of Britain, and not of the English of the 
present day. The formation of the latter was the work of a 
l^ter date. Yet it contains some traces of the old Celtic, in- 
troduced either directly from the remains of that language, 



tmUye of the resemblance between Welsb and Armorican. When and bow was Brit- 
tany settled? How do some account for its settlement? What tradition prevails 
am<Mig the Armoricans on the sabject? 

% 20. How may wo form an idea <Mr the ancient Celtic ? What pecallarity belonged 
|o its nomis ? How do modem Irish, Welsh, and Armorican agree with ancient Celtic 
in this particular ? How was the relation between the noon and other words in the 
ientence indicated ? 

Is Celtic, the original langoiigo of Britain, the groundwork of our present English ! 
What oonnectloD is there between them 
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still preserved in their greatest purity in the British Isles, Of 
at second-band from the Norman French or some other deriv- 
ative from the same stock. 

§ 21. Period of Roman Supremacy^-^Britam was sub- 
jugated by the Romans about 50 b. c, and remained in pos* 
session of its conquerors for four centuries. It was an in- 
variable point of policy with the Romans to introduce their 
own language into conquered states, as the most effective 
means of removing their prejudices and reconciling them ta 
their bondage. Latin, consequently, supplanted a number of 
aboriginal tongues, just as English has superseded the verna 
culars of the native Indians of America. In some countries, 
where a war of extermination was carried on, this change was 
immediate ; in others it was more graduaL The Celtic of 
Britain, however, does not seem to have received much modi* 
fication during the period of Roman supremacy. Our lan- 
guage has, it is true, many derivatives from the Latin ; but 
these came through the medium of the Norman French, and 
were not introduced in the days of Cassar or his immediate 
successors. Though numerous Roman garrisons were stationed 
in the island, and though many of the British youth were 
drafted into the armies of the Empire, while others were sent 
to Rome for their education, yet, either from their inaptness at 
learning or their aversion to those who had deprived them of 
liberty, the mass of the people continued firm in their attach- 
ment to their ancient language and in its exclusive use. 
Many, however, of the higher classes became acquainted with 
Latin, and through their means some words were introduced 
from it which are still found in modern Welsh. English, also, 
contains a few terms introduced from the language of the 

§ 2L At what date did the Bomans sabjogate Britain ? How long did it remain Ih 
their possession ? What policy did the Bomans parsae in the states they conquered f 
What was the conseqnenoe ? Does the Celtic of Britain appear to hare receiyed muck 
modification daring the period of Boman sapremacy? How, then, are we to aoooont 
Ibr the Latin derivatives in onr language ? What opportunities did the British yontb 
have of loaming the Boman tongne ? Why did they not embrace these opportnntties f 
What class remained firmest in their attachment to their ancient language? Through 
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Romans at this period; such as the word street, from the 
Latin strata ; and names of places ending in coin, a contrac- 
tion of coionia (a colony), and in ccster, derived from castra 
(a camp). Hence the origin of Linco//i, It&icester, Qlorxcester^ 
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LESSON VII. 

ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE (CONTINUED). 

§ 22. The Saxon Conquest, — In this state of comparatiye 
parity the language of the British Celts remained until the 
heginning of the 5th century. Ahout this time, the whole of 
Southern Europe hegan to be overrun by Goths, Huns, and 
other Northern barbarians ; who, allured by the advantages of 
a milder climate and more productive soil, emigrated from 
what was then called Scandinavia, answering to our modem 
Norway and Sweden, and wrested province after province from 
the Koman Empire. Their conquest was so complete as to 
effect a radical change in the customs, laws, and of course dia- 
lects, of the districts they subjugated. The languages spoken 
by the Northern tribes were mostly of a common origin, and 
belonged to the great Gothic stock ; yet, though resembling 
each other in their main features, they were distinguished by 
many minor points of difference. The Huns and Lombards, 
overrunning Italy, soon corrupted the Latin language and orig* 
inated the modern Italian. The Franks and Normans, graft- 
ing their vernacular on the Latin- Celtic of Gaul, produced 

what eiaas were a few Latin words introdacod at this early period f Give some Lillm 
derivatiyes of this date, with the words from which they were formed. 

S 82. How long did the Celtio of Britain remain oomparatively pore ? About this 
time, what incnrslons began to be made in Southern Europe ? Whence did the North* 
cm barbarians comet What was the result of their conquests? To what stoek did 
tbetr languages belong? Wliich of those tribes overran Italy ? What language orlgl- 
lurtod in their oorraptlons of Latin ? What tribes grafted their Temaoolar on the 
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Norman French. Spanish and Portuguese arose from a simi 
lar combination of the language of the Visigoths with the half 
Celtic and half Roman patois of the Peninsula, subsequently 
modified by the introduction of some Arabic elements during 
the supremacy of the Moors in Spain. 

Nor did Britain escape invasion. While the attention of 
Scandinavian nations was directed principally towards South 
em Europe, several German tribes fixed their eyes on this iso- 
lated province of Rome ; and, either allured by the hope of 
plunder, or induced to send out colonies by the denseness of 
theii population, despatched thither successive expeditions. 
Prior to this period, indeed, German colonies of greater or less 
lize had been planted in Britain ; for we read that this was done 
by the Emperor Antoninus, at the close of the war with the 
Marcomanni. These early settlers, however, were too few to 
effect much change in the customs of the inhabitants. It may 
have been through these colonists that their kinsmen on the 
continent obtained a knowledge of the island, and were in- 
duced to emigrate thither in such numbers. Other accounts 
state that they went on the invitation of the British themselves, 
who solicited their assistance against the Picts, a fierce race 
occupying the northern part of the island; and that, having 
succeeded in vanquishing the latter, they were tempted to re- 
main by the fertility of the soil and the pleasantness of tho 
climate. However this may be, the first expedition of which 
we have any authentic account was led by Hengist and Horsa, 
and effected a landing on the shores of Kent, a. d. 449. It 
was in this county, therefore, that the original British was 
first superseded by the mother-tongue of our present English. 



Latin-Coltlc of Oanl ? What tongne was thus prodaeed f How did SfMiilsh and Por- 
tngnoso arise? What elemonts were sabseqnently introdaced ? 

To what part of Barope was the attention of Scandinavian nations principally 
directed? What tribes fixed their eyes on Britain ? What indnoed them to send ex- 
peditions thither ? By whom, and alter what war, had German colonies been preylously 
planted in Britain ? Had these early settlers effected any change in the easterns of the 
Inliabitants ? How did the Germans come to send expeditions to Britain In the fif(\i 
MOtary ? Why did they remain in Britain ? Who led the first expedition ? Whoi* 
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Two Ifaditions are handed down with respect to the stratagem by 
means of which Hengist procured sufficient land for his first settlement 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, a Welsh historian of the twelfth century, states 
that he purchased for a nominal sum as much land as could be inclosed 
with an ox-hide ; and that then, haying cut it into narrow strips, he 
rarrounded with it an extent of ground sufficient for the erection of a 
eastle. This is a familiar story, f^und in the traditions of yarious na- 
tions. The other yersion is given by the Saxons. They say that their 
great leader bought firom the inhabitants a lap-fuU of earth at what 
seemed to his companions an extravagant price ; but that he proceeded 
to sow this soil over a large tract, and then, since it could not be distin- 
guished from the other ground, laid claim to the whole, and made good 
his pretensions by force of arms. 

A second expedition from the north of Germany followed 
in the year 477, under the command of Ella. This chieftain 
established himself in what is now called Sussex (that is, 
South Saxony). The kingdoms of Wessex (West Saxony), lying 
in what is now known as the County of Hants, and Essex 
(East Saxony), were next settled By successive expeditions, in 
the years 495 and 530 respectively. After this, large bodies 
of Germans were constantly arriving. It is unnecessary to 
trace any further the history of their emigrations. 

As soon as they found themselves possessed of sufficient 
strength, the new comers formed the determination of seizing 
upon the whole island, or at least all those parts of i^^ that 
were specially favored by Nature. In this they finally suc- 
ceeded ; and the original inhabitants, to avoid extermination, 
were obliged to flee to the mountains of Wales and Cornwall, 
where they maintained their independence for many centuries, 
and have preserved their language, with but little alteration, 
to the present day. In the rest of the island, however, a radi-« 
eal change both in language and customs immediately took 

lid thej eflfeet a landing, and when ? What tradition is preserved hj Oeofltoy of M<m« 
month respecting Hengist's stratagem for piuvcring land ? What Is the Saxon ao> 
count? 

In what year did a second expedition follow f Under whoee command t Whore 
did this chieftain estahUsh himself? What kingdoms w«re next settled, and In what 
jrean? What determination did the new comers soon form? Did they sacceed in 
VfTTlag it through ! Whither were the original Inhjibltants obliged to fleo? What 
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place. There was no engrafting of one tongne on another, as 
was the case in Southern Europp ; but an immediate substitu- 
tion of the language of the conquerors for that of the van- 
quished. The tongue spoken by these German invaders ia 
therefore the real groundwork of our language ; a fact well 
established by history, as well as by the etymological analogies 
subsisting between English and the various dialects of Gothio 
origin. 

§ 23. The Invaders, — By which of the German tribes the 
expeditions alluded to were fitted out, was formerly a subject 
of doubt, but seems now to be satisfactorily established. The 
Saxons, Angles, and Frisians, appear to have been the prin 
cipal ones concerned in them. Of these, the first occupied the 
valley of the River Weser, their territory, as far as we can 
now locate it, corresponding with the Kingdom of Hanover, 
the Duchy of Oldenburg, and part of Holsteln. They were a 
powerful people, and constituted the chief body of the in- 
vaders. This is inferred from the fact that the ancient 
Britons knew their German conquerors by no other name than 
that of Saxons ; and still further because this is the appella- 
tion which the Welsh, Armorican8,^and Gselic-Celts univer- 
sally apply -to the English of the present day. Yet, thoujj^h 
the Saxon element originally preponderated, the Angles were, 
evidently strongly represented ; for they enjoy the distinction 
of having given their name permatently to the island, Eng* 
land being nothing more than a corruption of Angleland, 

Who these Angles were, is by no means certain. Tacitus 
and Ptolemy allude to them ; the former, indefinitely, in connec- 
tion with other tribes, while the latter locates them in the 
central part of the valley of the Elbe.' They seem at one 
time to have been a distinct and powerful tribe, and were per- 

ehange took place In fhe rest cf fbe ttland? What tongae is the real gromidwork ef 
oar language ? How Is this fiiet established ? 

§ 28. What German tribes seem to have taken the principal part in the inrasion 
€i Britain ? Where did the Saxons liyef With what modem ooantries did their ter> 
ritories corre8i>ond ? Whence do we infer that the Saxons constltnted the chief "body 
€i thelhyaders? What other tribe was strongly represented? What reason have we 
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Jiaps allied bj birth to their Saxon neighbors. Having b^ome 
reduced in number by war or some other calamitj, they 
were incorporated with the latter, and found their way to 
Britain along with them. While on the Continent, they were 
far outnumbered by the Saxons, and played so unimportant 
a part that little mention is made of them in history : the in- 
fluence of the two nations in Britain was more nearly equal ; 
and the Angles may at length have preponderated over their 
kinsmen and allies, and thus succeeded in giving rjame to their 
new habitation and its language. 

The Frisians are not generally thought to have formed 
part of the German settlers of Britain ; but that they were 
concerned in one or more of the expeditions seems probable 
from the following considerations : — 

I. Occupying the whole coast from the Zuyder Zee to the 

mouth of the Elbe, they must have been situated between 
the Saxons and the sea, and are therefore likely to have 
joined the latter tribe, to a greater or less extent, in their 
maritime expeditions. 

II. The historian Procopius, speaking of Britain, expressly 
mentions the Frisians as composing a part of its popula- 
tion.* Hengist himself is represented as a Frisian by 
some authorities. The Saxon Chronicle, also, alludes to 
Frisians in Britain. 

III. The Frisian language, as now spoken in Friesland, bears 
a closer resemblance to English than any other known 
tongue. 

* Bpirrtaff Bh r^y yri<roy tBvn rpla ttoXvo^Bpwriirwra Uxovtri, /SatriXc^t 
Tc cTj avrm ixdaTip i<^4imiKfif, ov6iiara 5i kcitoi rots tOytvi rovroit Ay- 
y'lKoi r€ Ka\ ^piaaoyts koX olrp viiaiff ifit^vvfiot Bpirronfts, — ^Prooopiub, 
B. a IT. 20. 

tvrapposlngihis? What early historians allado to the Angles? Where does Ftolemj 
locate them ? What seema to have been their early history ? On the Continent, bow 
HA they oompare in power and Inflnenee with the Saxons ? How, in Britain r What 
other tribe seem to have taken part in these inennions? Explain how their 
position renders this supposition probable. What historian and what work mention 
FiUaos as forming part of the population of Britain ? What warrior is by some rspro* 
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Dr. Latnam, whose reBearchog hare thrown much light upon tbu 
subject, and whose " Hand-book of the English Language" is replete 
with scholarship and learning, thus sums up the whole matter : " It was 
certainly from the Anglo-Saxon, and probably from a part of the Frisian 
area, that Great Britain was first invaded.* 

§ 24L The Saxon Language, — The language which thus 
suddenly superseded the Celtic of the ancient British was, as 
has been remarked, an offshoot of the great Gothic stem, 
which itself dates as far back as the Celtic. The nations 
that spoke the various Grothio dialects lived in the northern 
part of Europe, having probably emigrated at an early date 
from Southwestern Asia, or been driven out by more power- 
ful tribes. Their bards, whose business it was to recite the 
exploits of their heroes, agree in assigning to their race an 
Eastern origin ; and Herodotus mentions the Germans among 
other tribes of ancient Persians.* The Gothic stock is divid- 
ed into two great branches : the Scandinavian, including the 
dialects of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Iceland ; and Uie 
Teutonic, or Germanic. To this latter division Anglo-Saxon 
belongs. . 

§ 25. Norse or Danish Element. — The first introduction 
of a foreign element into the pure Saxon of England was oc- 
casioned by the invasion of the Scandinavian nations during, 
the ninth and the tenth century. The pirates who effected 
the conquest of the island are generally called Danes ; but the 
Norwegians seem to have played the principal part in these 
expeditions, Their supremacy must have caused, to a certain 



* ''AAAot 8^ Hfptrou tltrlolBe, HavOiaXcuoif Aripovcimoi, Ttpfidvioi.—^ 
Hebodotus, Clio, 125. 

II 

sented to hare been a Frisian ? What additional evidenoe have we in the langoag* 
now spoken in Frlesland ? What does Dr. Latham say on the subject ? 

§24 From what great stock did the Saxon language spring? Where did the 
Oothic dialects prevail at this time ? From what part of the world did the nstions 
nslDg them originally migrate? What eyidence have we of this? Into how many 
branches is the Gothic stock diyided ? What are they ? What dialects are included in 
the Scandinavian branch ? To which division does Anglo-Saxon belong ? 

§ 8S. What occasioned the first introduction of a foreign element into the pure Saxon 
of England? What name is generally given to the pirate-oonqncron ? What oatioa 
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extent, a temporary admixture of foreign terms. To decide 
what words we owe to this era is extremely difficult, on ac- 
coant of the analogy subsisting between the Scandinavian and 
GTerman dialects, both of which, it will bo remembered, were 
derived from the same Gothic parent. It is certain, however, 
that very few Danish terms were ultimately incorporated ; aa 
the island suffered a change of masters, rather than of people, 
customs, or laws. The Norsemen have left in our language 
but little trace of their invasion ; and this chiefly in the names 
of places on or near the coast 
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LESSON VIII. 

ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE (CONTINUED). 

§ 26. First Introdtictian of Norman French Elements. — 
Not perceptibly affected by the invasions of the Norsemen or 
even by their 'temporary^usurpation. of the throne, Saxon con- 
tinued to be the language of the island .until the Norman Con- 
quest, 1066 A. D. During the six hundred years, that elapsed 
between its introduction and this event, it imderwent, indeed, 
some modifications of greater or less moment ; and these are 
particularly noticeable in the century immediately preceding 
the battle of Hastings. It was at this period that the first 
importation of Norman French words took place, under the 
auspices of Edward the Confessor. Educated in France and 
prejudiced in favor of all that belonged to that country, this 
prince, on returning to England and assummg the' throne, 
surrounded himself with Norman favorites, and sought to in- 
troduce French customs into his court and French idioms into 

ltd most to do with the invasion ? What effect did their sapremacy produce on the 
bngoage? Were many new terms incorporated? As «egards the names of plaoesi 
where have they left the principal traces of their invasion ? What renders it difficult 
to determine the words introduced by the Norsemen ? 

tStt. now long did Saxon, in comparative purity, continue to be the langnage of 
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his language ; much to the disgust of his subjects, whose affec- 
tions he estranged by this injudicious course. Inconsiderable 
as were the changes thus brought about, they served to payo 
the way for those fundamental modifications which the Nor- 
man Conquest was destined to. produce. 

§ 27. Norntan Conquest and its Effects. — William, Duke 
of Normandy, invaded England 1066 a. d., and, having won 
the battle of Hastings, seated himself without delay upon the 
throne. Resolved to wean the people from their ancient in- 
stitutions, he endeavored, as the most effective means of ao* 
complishing this object, to make them forget their languaga 
With this view, he ordered that in all schools throughout the 
kingdom the youth should be instructed in the French tongue ; 
and this ordinance was generally complied with, and remained 
in force till after the reign of Edward III. It was also re- 
quired that the pupils of granmiar-schools should translate 
their Latin into French, and that all conversation among 
them should be carried on in one of these two languages. 
Anglo-Saxon was banished from the tribunals of the land, and 
pleadings were required to be in French ; deeds were drawn 
and laws compiled in the same language; no other tongue 
was used at Court ; it was exclusively employed in fashion- 
able society ; and the English nobles themselves, ashamed of 
their own country, affected to excel in this foreign dialect 
The lower classes, however, at first vigorously resisted these 
attempts ; and for fifty years all that was done towards chang- 
ing the language was effected by the hand of power. Yet in 
spite of this feeling on the part of the people, even during the 
very period in question, the intercourse necessarily carried on 
with the Normans introduced not a few of their terms into 

common conversation. Thus undermined, popular prejudice 

■ . . - 

fngtaod? What was the principal modification it had preyionsly nndergone ? Who 
ras the anther of these changes ? For what did they paye the way f 

§ 27. By whom was England invaded 1066 a. d. ? What battle decided the fate 
jt the empire? What was its result? How did the Conqueror endeavor to alienate 
the people from their ancient InsUtntions ? In what were the youth Instructed ? What 
was made the language of the courts? By what class were these attempts resisted? 
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gradaally became less violent. The saperior versatility of the 
language of their conquerors and its peculiar adaptedness to 
poetry were soon acknowledged by the educated. The treas- 
ures of the early ballad and romantic literature of Normandy 
were eagerly sought for ; and, within a^ hundred years after 
the Conquest, we find the people as willing to learn the Nor- 
man tongue, and engraft its beauties on their own, as their 
fathers had been opposed to speaking or even hearing it. 

This willingness, however, extended only to a modification 
of their vernacular ; the determination was still as strong and 
unanimous as ever against allowing the introduction of Nor- 
man French at the expense and to the exclusion of the latter. 
To improve its constructions and enlarge its vocabulary would 
be to increase its usefulness; and for these purposes they 
freely drew on the language of their conquerors. But the 
latter was rendered odious by too many unpleasant associa- 
tions to allow of its substitution for a tongue which the use 
of centuries had rendered sacred in their eyes. Of effecting 
this, the power of William and his successors was totally in- 
capable. The people carried their point; and within two 
hundred years these very kings and nobles from across the 
channel were compelled to learn the Saxon, at first so much 
contemned, now converted into English by the important 
changes just alluded to, which commenced as early aa the 
middle of the twelfth century. In 1362, the new language 
thus formed was introduced into the courts and allowed to be 
used in pleading ; all classes of society spoke it ; poets em- 
ployed it as the vehicle of their choicest thoughts ; and Eng- 
lish literature may be said to have had its origia 



Did they saoeeed in keeping their Temacalar unalloyed f How were Norman words 
gradually introduced ? In what qnalities did the educated Saxons find that <he Nor- 
man langnage anrpaased their own t What was the state of feeling among the Saxons 
m oeatoxy after the Conquest ! How tu did this wlUlngnefls extend ? For what pur- 
poses did they draw on the hmgnage of their conquerors ? Did the Un^ or the people 
earxy their point? Two hundred years after the Ck>nqne6t, what do we find? Into 
what was Saxon by that time oonrerted ? In 1862 what took place ? In what looil- 
Itles wore these changes soonest efSdcted ? 

3 
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lliese diADget, though coyering in the kiogdom at huge a period of 
two hundred yean, were in eome parts much aooner effected, llie 
greater the number and inflaenee of the Norman inhabitants in any 
giyen locality, the sooner did Anglo-Saxon prejudices give way and the 
distinotiye features of the French become blended with those of the 
Temacnlar. 

§ 28. Conversion of Anglo- Sascon into English, — Marks 
of the Buccessive changes to which allusion has been made 
are evident in the few extant writings of the twelfth and 
the succeeding century. In the case of some of the produc- 
tions of this transition period, critics have found it difficult to 
decide whether they should be classed among the latest speci- 
mens of Saxon, or the earliest of English, literature, bearing, 
as they do, the characteristics of each ; they have, therefore, 
introduced the word SemiSaxon, which they apply to all 
writings between 1150 and 1250 a. n. Passing over a few 
works of minor importance, the Travels of Sir John Mande- 
ville, written in 1356, may be called the first English book. 
Wicliffe^s Translation of the Bible followed twenty-seven 
years afterwards, and did much towards fixing the unsettled 
forms of the new language. 

The English of these early times, however, differs much from that 
of the present day. Even the poetry of Chaucer, who wrote in the lat- 
ter part of the fourteenth century, cannot be understood without the 
aid of a glossary. Our language has not, to be sure, since the Norman 
invasion suffered any shock from the intermixture of conquerors, and 
their dialects; but its appearance is much changed in consequence, not 
only of manifold simplificatioiis in the spelling, but also of the disuse of 
many Saxon terms (one fifth of those current in Alfred's time being now 
obsolete), and the continual introduction of new words from the dead 
languages, as well as from the French, Italian, and Spanish. For scien- 
tific terms resort has generally been had to the Greek ; and, as new dis- 
coveries have been constantly making since the Middle Ages, the addi- 
tions from this source have been considerable. Commerce has also 



S 88. In what writtngs hare we marks of these saooeaslTe ebaoges ? What wrlttngs 
are daised as Semi-Saxon ? What may be called the flxst EngUah book! When was 
It written? What work followed twenty-eeren years afterwards? How does this eariy 
Bogliah oompare with that of Ihe present day ? What Is said of Ghanoer^ poetry? 
Whence arises this diflbrenoe ? What part of the Saxon words oorrent in Alfred^ tims 
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mdely extended ; and commodities formerly unknown have been intro- 
dnced into common nse, retaining in most oases their foreign names. 
Urns we have obtained the words camphor t arsenie, and many others. 
Hie changes and additions jnst mentioned, as well as a variety of modi- 
fications which are fonnd to have affected, not only our own, bat also 
every other modern tongue, have so altered the appearance of ihe later 
English that a dose examination is necessary to conyince the reader of 
its identity with the language of Chaucer. 

§ 29. Changes by which Anglo-Saxon was converted inU 
English. — The principal ohaDges by which Anglo-Saxon waa 
converted into English, were, 

I. Modifications and contractions in the spelling of words. 

11. The introduction of French terms, phrases, and idioms. 

III. The use of less inversion and ellipsis, especially in 
poetry. 

lY. The omission of inflections or changes in the termination 
of the noun, and substitution of prepositions to express 
its relations to other words. This last-mentioned change 
is the only one of sufficient importance to authorize us in 
considering the new derivative as an independent tongue. 
It is an alteration which time very often brings about ; 
and is, perhaps, to be attributed rather to the natural 
efforts of the people to 3implify their grammar, than to 
the effects of the Norman Conquest or the new dialect 
it introduced. Observation shows that this tendency 
has by no means been confined to English. It seems to 
be a universal principle, that, the further we go back in 
the history of a given language, the more terminational 
changes we find in its nouns and verbs, and the fewer 
prepositions and auxiliaries. 



ne now obflolete ! Whence have we obtained most of our adentifictennsf How hare 
we received the words camphor^ arumo^ and many others? What is iaid of the 
efilMst of these alterations and additions? 

1 29. Mention the four prindpal changes by which Anglo-Siucon was oonyerted into 
EngliBh. Which of these is the most important? How is it often brought about? To 
ivtatis it attributable? Is this tendency confined to the English language? The 
Auther we go back in the history of a tongue, what do we find ? 
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LESSON IX. 

ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

§ 30. To recapitulate and enlarge on what has been said 
in the preceding lesson, it appears that our language, as if 
now stands, is composed of the following elements : — 

1. Saxon. — Of the forty thousand words contained in ouz 
fullest dictionaries, twenty-three thousand are from this source ; 
as are, also, our chief peculiarities of construction and idiom. 
Some of these it may be interesting to particularize. The in- 
flection of our pronouns ; the terminations of the possessive 
case and plural number, as well as of the second and third 
person singular of verbs ; the syllables er and es^, and the 
words more and most^ by which we form the comparative and 
superlative of adjectives and adverbs ; the suffix ly (derived 
from like)^ which enters into the formation of a large proper* 
tion of our adverbs. — all these are derived from the Saxon. 
As to the words we have received from it, they are those 
which occur most frequently and are individually of the 
greatest importance : such as the articles a, an, the ; all our 
pronouns ; the adjectives oftenest used, especially such as are 
irregularly compared ; the commonest adverbs of one syllable, 
how^ noWy then^ and the like ; nearly all of the numerous 
irregular verbs, as well as the auxiliaries, have^ be, shall, unU^ 
&c. ; and the prepositions and conjunctions, almost without 
exception. 

Irregular nouns, adjectiyes, and verbs, are in every language among 
the oldest words, and are very likely to be those most used in eommon 
donversation ; to which fact their deviation from regularity may often 

§ 80. How many words are contained In oar ftillest dlctlonarfeat Of these, how 
many are Saxon ? What terminations have we recoired firom this sonroe ? Which 
of onr words are Saxon ? Mention some of them. What is said of the irregalar nonns, 
l4)eotiye^ and rerbs in eyery langnage ? What striking objects haye received Saxon 
dames ? Whence come most of oar abstract terms t Whence, the ^>eciflcations andev 
ttim? Giye examples. What rleh find of words is almost entirely Saxon f Heatioa 
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be traced. These, as we have seen, our Saxon ancestors gave us ; to 
them, also, we owe the names of the striking objects which constantly 
meet our view, of 9un and moon, land and vnUeTf hill and dcUe^ While, 
moreover, we borrow from the Latin or French moat of our abstract 
terms, the specifications classed under them are for the most part Sason. 
Thus Latin supplies us with the general term eohr ; but to Saxon we 
are indebted for the particular rarieties, white and hlaek, Uue and ^ 
low, red and hraum : from the former we get the ccMUprehenaiYe term (# 
MMH ; from the latter, the different kinds of motion, walking, rwnninfft 
leaping, epringing, gliding, creeping, crcwling, <feo. Hence, too, the rich 
and necessary fund of words by which we express our feelings and ^as> 
Bions as well as the relations which call them forth. These emotions 
the Saxons shared with all others of the human race, and 'Jie words 
which they employed in expressing them have come down to as almost 
without alteration. To this class belong the words Icve and haU, hope 
and fear, smile and tear, ngh and groan, weeping and laughter, father 
and mother, man and toife, son and dattghter. Our common business 
terms, the lai^uage of the shop, the market, and the fiirm, have the 
same origin. Saxon, therefore, besides dictating the laws and furnish- 
ing the particles by which our words are connected, yields the most 
sYsilable terms for expressing the feelings, describing the objeotS' of 
sense and imagination, and conveying the fiacts of every-day life. 

2. Norman French. — From the time of the Conquest till 
the days of Chauoeri a period of three hundred years, this 
element played an important part in the formation of our 
tongue. First introduced by royal authority as the language 
of law, chivalry, and feudalism, and unwillingly received by 
the masses, it finally found its way into their affections, and 
was largely drawn upon for words in which the Saxon vocabu- 
lary was deficient. From this source it is estimated that at 
Vast five thousand words were added. Besides covering the 
abstractions and generalities of every-day life, they often con- 
vey slight distinctions and delicate shades of thought. We 
find them particularly useful, when we wish to express disap 

Bome. What other terms have the same orlglii ? What portion, then, of its syntax 
•nd Yocabnlary does English owe to Saxon ? 

Between what x>eriods did Norman French play an important part in the formation 
of our tongue ? How was it first introdnced ? In process of time, how was it received 
by the people ? How many words have we taken from this source ? What do they 
oonvey with peculiar accoracy ? When do we find them particularly useful ? How is 
tbis explained? 
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probation without wounding the feelings of another. Tht 
natural courtesy of the Normans led to the creation of a fund 
of words applicable to this purpose, for which the energetio 
and too often rough expressions of the Saxons were totally un- 
Buited. 

3. Modern Fuench. — From this offspring of the ancient 
Norman our authors have, at different periods, taken many 
useful words ; which, either with very slight changes in their 
spelling or without any modification at all, have, after a time, 
by common consent, become incorporated into the language. 
A taste for French expressions as well as French opinions has 
from time to time prevailed in England, and of course led to 
J;he introduction of many foreign terms from . this source ; 
whence, also, numerous additions have been made through the 
medium of trade, many fabrics which owe their invention to 
the artists of France having come into general use and re- 
tained their foreign names. 

4. Latin. — Under this head must be classed those ele- 
ments which have come directly from the Latin, and not 
through the medium of any other tongue. Between the two 
classes it is not always easy to draw a dividing line, 'particu- 
larly in the case of the later derivatives. The earliest addi- 
tiona from this source (if we except proper names and a few 
military terms, introduced into the original vernacular of 
Britain during the period of Roman supremacy, and thence 
received and naturalized at a later date by the Saxons) were 
ecclesiastical words, such as monk, sainty cloister, mass, and 
the like, necessarily employed wherever the Church of Borne 
carried its doctrines, institutions, and ritual. Next follow 
the Latinisms introduced in the thirteenth century, at which 
time a taste for classical studies began to revive in England 

What 1b said of the additlODB from modem French f Through what medlom 
have they mostly been reoetyedf 

Into what two daafles are ttie Latin elements of our language divided f Is it easy 
to distinguish between them ? What additions were made flrom this source during tha 
period of Bonuui supremacy? What Latin terms were next Introduced? Oiye ez 
amplee. WhatLatinia^nezt fbHowod? Towards the dose of the eighteenth oea 
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as well as elsewhere. Thenceforth, as necessity required, oc- 
casional additions were made from the same source, especially 
hy theological and scientific writers ; until, towards the close 
of the eighteenth century, Johnson and his imitators, haying 
coined largely from Latin roots and naturalized a variety of 
classical idioms, succeeded in making their high-sounding de- 
riyatives fashionable, at ^he expense of the less pretending' 
Saxon. 

It has been questioned by those who compare the simplicity of Ad- 
dison with the pomponsness of Hmne and Gibbon, whether this whole- 
sale latinizLng was any improvement to onr language and literature ; if, 
howeyer, it resulted in no other advantage, it has at least secured us an 
array of synonymes (that is, words that have the same or a similar sig- 
nification) unequalled by those of any other modem language. 

5. Oeltic. — ^Nezt in importance are the Celtic elements, 
some of which were introduced into our language at or short- 
ly after the period of its first formation, while others haye 
been added in modem times, either by antiquarians or in con- 
sequence of intercourse with the Welsh and Irish. As exam- 
ples of the latter, may be mentioned the words tartan, plaid, 
fiannd, &o. The former class may be arranged under two 
subdiyisions : — 

I. Those elements which came directly from the Celtic 
itself; embracing a great number of geographical names, 
such as Thames, Kent, &o., as well as a yariety of com- 
mon nouns in eyery-day use, among which are Iran^ 
darn, flaw, grud, mop, tackle, &c. 

II. Such as originated in the Celtic, yet were receiyeCI into 
English, not directly from that tongue, but through the 
medium of Latin or Norman French, into which they 
had preyiously found their way. 

toy, whftt taste became fiuMonable ? How does the style of Addison oomparo ivith 
that of Hume and Gibbon? WbAt qnestlon has been raised with regard to this 
wholesale latinizing f What great advantage has resnited from it f 

What elements are next in importance? When were the Oeltio additions intio- 
dvced? What Is the first class into which the ancient elements are divided? Oive 
•xamples. What, the second? How have Celtic words foond their way into English 
la modem times? 
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6. Greek. — To this language we are indebted largely fof 
scientific terms, but little or none for words of every-daj life. 
Tlie elements thus derived are all of recent addition. If we 
except the words pkenomenonj criterion, automaton, and a 
few others, they have all been introduced within the last hun- 
dred and fifty years. New disooyeries of science having ren« 

>dered an enlargement of our technical nomenclature necessary, 
recourse was had to the Greek as affording the greatest ad- 
vantages for this purpose. Hence our numerous words end- 
ing in logy and graphy, and their derivatives. 

7. Miscellaneous Elements. — ^Under this head fall the 
few isolated words added from time to time, through the 
medium of business, or as occasion has required, from Eastern 
and North American dialects, or the modem tongues of Eu- 
rope not before alluded to. 

Dr. Latham, in hia " Handbook," p. 56, famishes us with a varieiy 
of examples :— 

Itauak, virtaosQ. 

BuBSiAN, Czar. 

TuBKisH, coffee, bashaw, scimitar. 

Abamo, admiral, assassin, alchemy, alcohol, and a variety of words 
beginning with the Arabian article aL 

pEBsiAir, turban, caravan. 

Hindoo, calico, chintz, curry, lae. 

Malay, bantam, gamboge, rattan, sago. 

CHDnsx, nankeen, tea, and its varieties, bohea, hyson, Ac. 

K. Amsbioan Indian, sqnaw, wigwam. 

§ 31. From what has been stated, however, with regard 
to the numerical proportion of the elements composing our 
language, no correct idea can be formed respecting their rela- 



Whst terms do we ove to the Greek IragnAge? When were they introdnoed? 
Within this period, what has called for an enlargement of oar sclentifio yocahnlary f 
What terminations in English indicate Oreek origin? 

How have a variety of miscellaneoas elements crept into our language? Give 
examples from the Italian; Bnasian; Torkish; Arabic; Persian; Hindoo; Malay; 
Chinese ; North American Indian dialects 

% 81. From what has been stated with regard to their number, can a correct idea bs 
tinned of the relativo importance of the elements that compose oar hmgaage ? Why 
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tire importance. S<hne words, for instance, (and this is th« 
ease with many of our Saxon derivatives) are constantly re* 
curring, while the use of others is rare and limited to certain 
styles or subjects. To determine what part of our language 
as commonly written, is really Saxon, various passages from 
the authorized version of the Scriptures, and from standard 
writers of di£ferent eras have been analyzed. The result, &|i 
given in Turner's* Anglo-Saxons, shows that when the wordr 
were classified under the languages from which they were re- 
spectively derived, more than four fifths of the whole were 
found to be of Saxon origin. The individual passages com- 
pared were found to diffier widely from each other as regards 
their proportion of foreign elements. The translators of the 
Bible wrote by far the purest Saxon, only ^^ of their words 
being derived from other sources ; of Swift's words, i are not 
Saxon; of Milton's, i; of Shakspeare's, |; of Spenser's 
Addison's, and Thomson's, about } ; of Johnson's, j ; of 
Pope's and Hume's, | ; of Gibbon's, much more than ,. 



• •• 



LESSON X. 

CHABACTEEISTIC8 Of THE ENGLISH LANGUAQB. 

§ 32. Before proceeding to consider the different classes 
of words, and the parts they respectively perform in a sen- 
tence, we may with advantage look at our language as a whole, 
and observe its leading characteristics. 

Derived, as we have seen, from so many different sources, 

&otr To arriye at a knowledge of thlsi, what has been done f What proportion of aU 
the w<»dB employed is found to be of Saxon origin? Who are ascertained to have 
written t^e purest Saxon? What proportion of fheir words is derived from other 
Kwroaa? Of Swift's words, what part is not Saxon? of MUton*s? Shakspeare's? 
Spenser's? Addison's, and Thomson's? Johnson's? Pope's and Hume's ? Gibbon's? 
1 9L WhU fallows from the flKt that English has been derived from so many diirer» 

3* 
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each of which has contributed some of its own peculiar fei^ 
tores, it naturally follows that English, like every other corn- 
ponnded language, is fall of irregularities. We must not ex 
pect entire consistency in its parts, or that complete analogy 
of structure which is found in simpler tongues that have been 
built on but one foundation. Our words, naturalized from 
widely different dialects, " straggle," as Blair says, " asunder 
from each other, and do not coalesce so naturally in the struc- 
ture of a sentence as the words in the Greek and Roman 
tongues." Our orthography is anomalous ; the same oombi* 
nation of letters may be pronounced in half a dozen different 
ways : * and our syntactical constructions are so arbitrary that 
it often perplexes the best grammarians to account for them. 
We have introduced foreign idioms and modes of construc- 
tion; and our -sentences too often look like patchwork, com- 
posed of diyers pieces, handsome enough in themselves, but 
of such different colors and qualities that the eye cannot help 
being struck with the variety in passing from one to another. 
Composite languages, however, have advantages as well as 
drawbacks. The very variety alluded to above is preferable to 
sameness, and often imparts vivacity to what might otherwise 
seem monotonous and dull. Such tongues, moreover, are gener- 
ally enriched with copious vocabularies; and particularly is this 
true of English, whose abundance of historical, political, moral, 
and philosophical terms, leaves little to be desired by the wri- 
ter. Nor are we less amply provided with distinct and pecu- 
liar poetical terms. With us poetry differs from prose, not 
only in having a certain arrangement of syllables and feet, but 



* For exauiple, ough in through, though, cough, tough, lough, hio* 
tough, plough, 

•nt Booroes? What mnfltwe not expect? What Bays Blair respecting onr words? 
What is the character of onr orthography? Give an example. What is said of oni 
sentences? 

What advantage, on the other hand, do composite languages possess? With what 
are snch tongues generally enriched? With what kind of terms are we amply pro- 
vided ? In English, how does poetry dlfTer fh>m prose ? Whose writings prare this? 
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in the very words that compose it ; so mnoh so that the wri« 
tings of Ossian, though they have neither rhyme nor metre, 
are classed by many among poems. In this respect we enjoy 
a great advantage oyer the French, whose poetry, without 
rhyme, would be hardly distinguishable from their prose ; and 
with whom, as a consequence, blank verse is never attempted. 
For this richness we are indebted to the fact that our language, 
originally made up from several others, has borrowed from 
them all ; and thus has supplied from one what was wanting 
i]^ another, and even in some cases appropriated duplicate 
terms and expressions to denote the same thing. These are of 
great use to the writer in every department of composition, 
enabling him to diversify his style and ovoid unpleasant repe- 
titions. 

§ 33. Every language is supposed to take, in a greater or 
less degree, its predominant tone from the character of the 
people that speak it. Though it cannot, of course, exactly 
represent their customs, manners, powers of mind, and habits 
of thought, yet it must necessarily be in some measure, if ever 
so little, affected by their national characteristics, ^he 
vivacity of the French, the thoughtfulness of the English, and 
thi) gravity of the Spanish, are unmistakably impressed on 
their respective tongues. 

4 

From the charaoter of those by whom our language was originally 
formed, and from whom it has receiVecT most of its subsjequ^nt additions 
and modifications, we wonld expect to fihd it disting^fehed hy strength 
and energy; and this is the case, notwithstanding the numerous small 
particles and auxiliary verbs which we are constantly obliged to emr 
ploy, with a decidedly weakening effect. Though our constmctions are 
by no means compact,, and our thoughts are diluted with a superabun 
dance of words, yet, in spite of these disadyantages, since it abounds in 

What to said of French in tbi» respect? What kihd of Terse to, tberefore, neyer at> 
tempted In that langnage ? To'What fitct Is English indebted for thfii richness ? How 
Is this quality of use to the writer? 

$88. From what does eyery langoage take Its predominant tone? What la the 
characteristic of the French and their tongue? What of the English? What of the 
Spanish ? Judging from th» chaneter of the formers of onr langaage, by what wonM 
we vxpeet to find English distingidshed? Is-tMs th» ease? What wordffi hcwoTer, 
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tenuB adapted to the ezpresaion of the strongest emotions, and present! 
superior facilities for forming compounds, and thereby briefly represent* 
ing complex ideas, our language is admitted by all nations to be emi- 
nently nenrotts and energetic. 

Flexibility, or susceptibility of accommodation to diffiar- 
ent styles and tastes, so as to ]>e either grave or gay, forcible 
or tender, simple or imposing, as occflsion may require, is one 
of the most important qualities that a language can possess, as 
regards both writing and speaking. To ensure flexibility, 
three characteristics are essential; copiousness, capacity for 
changes of construction and arrangement, and str(»gth and 
beauty as regards individual words. The first two of the&e 
qualities we have seen that English possesses in a high de- 
gree ; in the last it is not deficient. While, therefore, it is in- 
ferior in flexibility to Latin and Greek, and of modem lan- 
guages perhaps to Italian, it is still capable of being used 
with success in any style ; as must be apparent to all who ex- 
amine the master-pieces which our literature has produced in 
the various departments of prose and poetry. 

It has been said above that our tongue is not deficient in 
harmony ; and this is proved by the fact that it is capable of 
being formed into poetry without the aid of rhyme. Yowel 
sounds abound, and please the ear with their variety. The 
frequent recurrence of the hissing consonant 5, however, has an 
unpleasant effect, which we have only partially removed by 
assigning to that letter, in certain positions, the sound of z ; 
as in t«, thesBy ears, loves, resolves^ &o. The melody of our 
periods is also materially affected by our tendency to throw th« 
accent of polysyllables back towards the beginning; to which 
tendency we are indebted for such awkward words as tempo- 



bare s deddedly weakoniiig affect 7 What Is add of oar oonfltractionB T How are oar 
thongbto dilated f Notwithstrading thfa, what la the general diaracter of oar laa 
goage ? To what fJeataree does It owe this character ? 

What l8 one of tbe most Important qnalitiea a langaage can posseas ? Enumerate 
the oharacteristica esaential to flexibility. How does English rank as regards theae 
fhrse essenUab ? How does it oompare in flexiUUtj with Latin, Greek, and Italian f 
What pioree its adaptation to all styles? 
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r€it Uy^ fnischievously, mercenarinesSj miserablenesSf and many 
others similarly discordant. 

Whatever may be said of the English language in other 
respects, in simplicity it nndonbtedly surpasses the rest of 
European tongues. It is free from intricacies of case, declen- 
sion, mood, and tense. Its words are subject to but few termi- 
national changes. Its substantives bare no distinctions of 
gender except what nature has made. Its adjectives admit of 
such changes only as are necessary to denote the degrees of 
comparison. Its verbs, instead of running through all the 
varieties of ancient conjugation, suffer few changes. With 
the help of prepositions and auxiliaries, all possible relations 
are expressed, while the words for the most part retain their 
forms unchanged. We lose from this, no doubt, in brevity 
and strength ; but we gain vastly in simplicity. The arrange- 
ment of our words is, in consequence, less difficult, and our 
sentences are more readily understood. The rules of our syn- 
tax are exceedingly simple, and the acquisition of our lan- 
guage is easy in proportion. 



• •• 



LESSON XI. 

FARTS OF SPEECH. 

§ 34. Having traced the history of our language, considered 
the sources, from which it is derived, and noted its chief 
characteristics, we shall now proceed to treat of its words^ 

What proves tbftt Engltah Is not deficient In bannony 7 What oonwnant has an 
nnpleaaant aonnd ? How have we sttempted to remove tbe difficulty? Whattendene/ 
in aocentnation interferes with the melody of periods? Mention some infaarmonioiia 
words thus accented. 

In what does English surpass oil ottier European tongues ? What Itotures ate men- 
Honed, which condnoa to its simplicity ? How are the different relations of nouns and 
Tsrbs expressed ? la what respects do we lose in consequence of this? In what d« 
we gain? 
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viewed with reference to the respective parts they perform in a 
sentence. A knowledge of grammar being presupposed in the 
pupil, we shall here, by a brief summary, merely recall to his 
mind its leading principles, with such definitions and illustra- 
tions only as are absolutely essential to the proper understand- 
ing of the succeeding lessons. 

The classes into which words are divided with reference 
to their use and mutual relations, are called Parts of Speech. 
They are nine in number. 

L NOUNS, or names of things. They are divided into 
two classes: Common Nouns, or names that distinguish one 
class of objects from another, — as, marij cUy^ river; and 
Proper Nouns, or names that distinguish one individual of a 
class from another, — as, MoseSy Brooklyn^ Rhine. 

The term SiTBSTAinxvE is frequently used as synonymoiM with noufi. 
Beaides noons, it embraces whatever may be used as such; that is, pro- 
DounSj.yerbs in the infinitive, and clauses. 

II. PRONOUNS, or words that may be used instead of 
nouns. 

Tliey are comprised in the following classes: — 

1 Pbbsonal, <Nr such as show by th^ fonn what person they are ; that 
is, whether they represent the person speaking, the person spoken 
to, or the object spoken o£ The Personals are, I^ thou, he, the, it, and 
their compounds, mytelf, thyself, him»df, heraelf, itself, 

2. Belahybs, or such as relate to a substantiye going before, called an 
Antecedent The reiatives are, who, which, and that. What, what' 
ever, whoever, and whichever, include the antecedent, and are called 
compound rdatives. 

& iNTEBBooATnrsB, or suoQ as are used to ask questions. The interrogap 
tiyes are, who, which, and what. 



$84 What do ire mean b7 parts of speech f How masy are there ? Wbldi is the 
first r What are noons 7 Into what ehisses are they divided f What are common 
Bonns ? What are proper nouns ? What term is often nsed as synonymous with noun f 
What else besides nonns are inclnded nAder the general head of sobetaativesT 

What Is the second part cf speech ? What are pronouns f Enumerate the classes 
Into whidi they are divided. Define the term peraofuU pronoun. Mention the per- 
sonals. What are relative pronouns? Enumerate them. What are interrogativeef 
Meatioa them. What la meant by adjective pronouns ? Mention the principal onaa» 
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k ADSMOm PBOMomra, or such as on some oeosdons take the plaea q< 
sabstantiYes, and on others are used with them, like adjectiTeii 
Under this head fisll the words^ thit, that, each, every, either, neither 
no, none, any, uU, eueh, eome, both, other, another, 

IIL ARTICLES, or words placed before nouns to show 
whether they are nsed in a particular or general sense. We 
have two articles : the, called Definite, because it defines or 
points out a particular object ; and an or a, called Indefi- 

NITE. 

IV. ADJECTIVES, or words which describe or limit 
substantives ; as, *^ The Jive good emperors", 

V. VEE6S, or words that express an action or state ; as, 
" He is sure to succeed.^^ That respecting which the action or 
state is primarily expressed is called the Subject of the verb ; 
thus, in the preceding example, he is the subject of the 
verb is. 

Verbs are divided into two elasses : Transtiiyb, or such as express 
an aet done to an object; and Intbanbeiive, or such as express a state, or 
an act not done to an object ** James reads Latin", " James can read**, 
" James it asleep": in the fint sentence the verb is transitive ; in the 
last two, intransitive. 

To show the relation which the subject bears to the action express- 
ed, transitive verbs have two distinct forms, called Voiobl The Ao- 
nvx Voice represents the subject of the verb as acting ; as, " CsBsar eon- 
quered Pompey." The Passivx Voice represents the subject of the verb 
as acted upon ; as, ** Pompey was conquered by Gnsar.* 

A verb is said to be fimite when it is limited by person and number. 
TioB is the case in every part except the infinitive mood and the parti* 
ciplea. 

By the BBomxN of a verb or preposition is meant the substantive it 
governs with all the limiting words belonging thereto ; as, " A good citi- 

What 1b tho third {Mrt'of speech? What are articles? Meation them, and glre 
fheir nameai 

What is the foarth part of speech? Wiiat are a^JeetlTee ? OiTe aa example^ 
What is the fifth put of speech ? What are Terba ? What is meant b7 the subject 
sf a verb ? Into how many classes are Terbe divided ? What are they ? What are 
InnsitiTeTeriM? What, intransitiTe ? Give examplesi How many Toices are there? 
What are they called ? How does the aotive voice represent the snbjeot of the verb f 
How doos the peaslve represent it? When is a verb said to be finite t Whatismnuit 
9j the regimen of a verb or prepcsltion ? Qire examploa 
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sen ob^ys kU eomtr^» lawi." " Th« age of nUraeleB is put" *' A oon 
pany of teieked andproJUffote men/* 

To verbs belong 

PARTICIPLES) or words which, partaking of the nature of 
adjectives and verbs, describe a substantive by assigning to it 
an action or a state. Transitive verbs have six participles, 
three in the active, and three in the passive, voice ; as, laving, 
loved, having laved, and being loved, loved, having been 
laved. Intransitive verbs, admitting of no passive voice, have 
but three participles ; as, tvalking, walked, having walked, 

YI. ADVERBS, or words added to verbs, participles, ad- 
jectives, and other adverbs, to express time, place, degree, 
comparison, manner, &c. ; as, now, here, very, so, gracefully. 
Adverbs of manner for the most part end with the' letters ly. 
This class of words must be carefully distinguished from adjec- 
tives, which also express manner or quality, but are always 
joined to substantives. 

VII. CONJUNCTIONS, used to connect words, senten- 
oes, and parts of sentences. The most common ones are, 

and, or, either, beeavBe, except, 

as, nor, neither, smce, whether, 

for, yet, than, though, lest, 

]( but, that, although, unless. 

VIII. PREPOSITIONS, which show the relations be- 
tween substantives and other words in a sentence. The fol- 
lowing list contains the principal : 

about, behind, during, oatoi^ touenmg, 

above, below, except, past, towards, 

across, beneath, for, r^arding, under, 

after, besides, from, respecting, underneath. 



What are pailidplasf How many partldplea baTe tmialtiTe TWba t How many 
hayalntnuulttviear Olye ezamplos of eaeb. 

What are adyerbaf With what ayOable do adveilM of manner generally end? 
From what most adverba be careftilly distingnlabed J What Is the dliferenee batweea 
them? 

What are eoi^nnetions ? Mention the most eommon onea. 
Wlia« ate prepositions ? Enomente the principal onesi 



tpODBt, 


between. 


along> 


betwixt, 


amid, 


beyond. 


among, 


but, 


around, 


by. 


»t, 


concerning, 


before, 


down. 
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in, roiind, untU, 

into, BSTe, onto, 

notwithstanding, since, np, 

o^ through, upon, 

off, throughout, with, 

on, till, within, 

oyer, to, without 

IX. INTERJECTIONS, or words used to denote a sud* 
den emotion of the mind ; as, ah ! aias I 0! oh! jk! hist ! 

ExAMPT.TL — The following sentence contains all the parts of speech, 
the words falling respectiYely under one of the aboye daases, as denoted 
by the numbers placed oyer them : — 

f9S6IBa 4 1 

** But alas I he soon fell before the malignant tempter." 
g 35. Of these parts of speech, the noun, pronoun, and yerb, 
alone are inflected ; that is, undergo changes in termination to 
denote different cases, numbers, persons, &c. 

§ 36. That we may determine to which of the above classes 
a word belongs, we must examine the relations it sustains to 
the rest of the sentence ; and, as in different connections the 
Bame word often performs very different offices, it follows that 
in one sentence it may be one part of speech, and in another 
another, according to its application. The same word often ap- 
pears, as 

L Noun and verb. Example, heat. '^ The heat is great" ; 
liere, being the name of something, it is a noun. *^ Heat the 
plate^^ ; m this case it expresses an action, and is therefore a 
Terh. 

II. Adjective and noun. Example, damp. " A damp 
cellar''; in this expression it describes cellar ^ and is conse- 

Wbat are inteijectloDS f QWe ezampleai 

QiTe a sentence containing all the iMrts of q>e6cli, and mcntioii the olaas to wbiek 
^ ^otda respectively belong. 
S S^ Which of theee parts of speeeb are inflected? What is the meaning of the 

SM. How are wo to determine towbich of these daasee «word belongs? How 
Bttj the same word be used in different sentences? As what, for instance, does the 
^^ Ami appear ? Give examples, and state what part of speech it ia in each. As 
^^ two parts of speech does the word damp appear? Give examples. To what 
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quentlj an adjective. '' Misfortune casts a damp oyer the 
spirits" ; here, being the name of something, it is a noun. * 

III. Adjective and verb. Example, dry. ^'A dry cli 
mate." " Dry your cloak." 

lY. Adverb and conjunction. Example, as. '^ As bright 
as the sun." The first as, being joined to the adjective bright , 
to express comparison, is an adverb ; the second as, connecting 
parts of the sentence, is a conjunction. 

y. Adverb add preposition. Example, up. " Look up." 
"Up the hill." When followed by a noun or pronoun as its 
object, it is a preposition ; when not, an adverb. 

§ 37. DifGiculty is often experienced in parsing the words 
that and but. 

That, accordipg to its use, may be a relative pronoun, an 
adjective pronoun, or a conjunction. When who or which can 
be used in its place, it is a relative ; " He that (wlio) has a 
guilty conscience is not to be envied.'' When it points out a 
particular object, it is an adjective pronoun ; " 77uU fact can 
not be doubted." When it connects parts of a sentence, it is 
a conjunction ; " I hope that you may succeed.'' 

But is employed as an adverb, a preposition, and a 
conjunction. When onfy can be used in its stead, it is an ad- 
verb; ^^ But (o7t/y) three were there." When equivalent to 
except, it is a preposition ; " No one btU {except) Napoleon 
could have conceived such an idea,'' In other cases it is a 
conjunction ; " Caosar was great mtellectually, but not mor- 
ally." 



dMsee doM dry b«loBg7 Give extmples. As what two parts ci speech does up a^ 
pear? Under whi^eiraamBtanees is it a prepodtton, and under what an adverb? 

S 87. As what three parts of speech does the word Ihat appear? H«w can we de> 
terminowhichitis? Oire examples. As wliat Is tiie word &W emplojed ? Howcai 
wo determine what part of speech it is ? 
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ORAL EXERCISE. 

Mention what part of speech each of the following words 
is, and how jou know it to be so. 






1. Ayiolent storm at seals often. sncoeeded by a eahn. 2. Calm 
oar agitated mind. 3. How calm, how beautiful, comes on the still 
our when storms are gonel 4. With dulcet songs the mothers still 
their babes. 5. The still of midnight is at hand. 6. Still water run 
deep. 1. A still is a vessel used in the distillation of liquors. 8. Still 
one was absent. 9. My cheeks no longer did their color boast 10. 
?iel color not a glaring falsehood with feigned and specious excuses. 
11. A little mind often dwells in a great body. 12. little ddd the French 
Emperor anticipate the overthrow that awaited him in Russia. 18. 
Man wants but little here below, nor wants that little long. 14. The 
Dutch till their fields with such care that the whole of HoUand resem- 
bles a highly cultivated garden. 15. Occupy till I come. 10. It is no 
worse to rob a man's till than to despoil him of his fair reputation hj 
spreading slanderoiis reports. lY. Tne Arctic adventurers were imbed- 
ded in ice till- the ensuing spring. 18. Past twelve o'clock, and yet the 
hermit sighs. 19. IVbile the body was still hanging on the gallows, the 
queen and her train rode gaily past 20. Past tune never returns. 21. 
Spirit of the Past I look not so mournfully at me with thy great tearful 
«^«. 22. For me, for all. Death comes alike. 28. Men are never so 
ndicnlous for the qualities they have as for those they affect to have. 
24 Fenelon, hearing that his library was on fire, ezdamiedy ''Ah I God 
be praised tiiat it is not some poor man's dwelling I " 25. No man riiould 
think 80 highly of himself aa to imagine he can receive but little light 
from books, nor so meanly as to bdieve he can discover nothing but 
what is to be learned from them. 



• •• 



LESSON XII. 

SENTENCES. 

§ 38. All language consists of sentences. 

A sentence is such an assemblage of words as makes com« 
plete sense ; as, " Truth is eternal." 

§39. Every sentence consists of two parts, subject ard 
predicate. . 

The subject is that respecting which something is affirmed, 

1 88. Of wliat does all language oonsist? What is a seotenoe 7 

(89. Into what to every sentenoe divisible 7 What Is meant by the sa^ectf WM^ 
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asked, or exclaimed, or to which a command, an exhortation, of 
an entreaty is addressed. In the above example, trtUh is the 
subject. 

The predicate is that which is affirmed, asked, or exclaimed, 
respecting the subject ; or the command, exhortation, or en« 
treaty addressed to it. In the above example, the words is 
etenuU constitute the predicate. 

The subject of a sentence may be ascertained by patting who or toAot 
before the leading yerb. The answer to the question thus formed will 
be the subject, and the rest of the sentence the predicate; Thus :— 
*« Truth is etemaL" Wh4a is eternal f Answer, tnUh. Truth is there- 
fore the subject, and U eternal the predicate^ 

In imperatiye sentences, that is, such as express a command, an ex* 
hortation, an entreaty, or permission, the subject is often understood ; 
as, ** Look not upon the wine when it is red." Thou understood is the 
subject ; all the words expressed constitute the predicate. 

§ 40. There are two kinds of subjects, grammatical and 
logical 

The grammatical subject is the name of the person or 
thing respecting which the affirmation is made, the question 
asked, &c., (see § 39) without any limiting terms. It usually 
consists of but one word, and is nominative to the leading 
verb in the sentence. 

The logical subject consists of the name of the person or 
thing respecting which the affirmation is made, the question 
asked, &c., together with all the words that limit or de- 
scribe it. 

" The worst kind of lie is a half truth." Kind is the grammatical 
subject ; ihs wortt hind of lie is the logical subject ; is a half truth is the 
predicate^ 

When there are no limiting words, the logical subject corresponds 
with the grammaticaL Thus in the sentence, " Truth is eternal," truth 
is both the grammatical and the logical subject 

by the predicate f How may the snl^ect of a sentenoebe aaoertalned f What is Bald 
of the satjject of imperative aentencea f Give an example. 

S 4Ql How many kinda of sabJeofcB are there f What are ihtj called f What ia the 
gxammatioal antjjectf Of how many worda does it generally oonalatf What is the 
logical snl^ect Give an eacample of the two kinda of sol^ectB? In what oaae does 
the logieal aattJeet corroBpond with the giammattoal ? 
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§ 41. Some seBtences are susceptible of division into two 
or more leading parts, entirely independent of each other in 
constmction and having distinct subjects and ^predicates. 
Such parts are called Members. The following sentence con- 
sists of two members : '' A friend exaggerates a man*s vir- 
tues ; an enemy magnifies his crimes." 

§ 42. Sentences may contain adjuncts, phrases, and clauses. 

An Adjunct consists of a preposition and its regimen ; as, 
" The appearance of evil " ; " The blessings of a kind God ". 

A Phrase is a combination of words which separately have 
no connection, either in construction or sense, with other words 
in the sentence, but which, when taken together, convey a 
single idea and may be construed as a single word. In shorty 
in a word, on the contrary^ are phrases. 

A Clause is a combination of words for the most part in- 
dependent in construction of other words in the sentence, and 
by themselves incomplete in sense, generally introduced for 
the purpose of asserting some additional circumstance respect- 
ing the leading proposition. 

§ 43. The clauses in most common use are eight in num- 
W; viz., Belative,,Patticipial, Adverbial, Vocative, Adjec- 
tive, Appositional, Causal, and Hypothetical. 

A Belative Clause is one that contains a relative pronoun ; 
u, " He who lives to nature rarely can be poor.*' 

A Participial Clause is one that contains a participle; 
u, " Awakened by the morning sun^ the birds carol their 
wngs of gratitude." 

An Adverbial Clause is one that performs the office of an 
adverb, generally expressing time, place, or manner; as, 
^ There is a pleasure in the pathless tooods,^* 

|4l Wbst Is meant by the members of a Benteneer Form a sentenee oontalnlaf 
two members 

t^ What may ssntenoescontstnr Whattoana^Jmiett Giye an example. What 
^•phnaer Oiye examples. Whatisaelaiisef 

Itt MeatioB the ehnuMS In most eommon use. Define eaefa In tun, and gite aa 
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A Vocative Olaase is one that contains the name of as 
object addressed ; as, ** Go to the ant, thou sluggard ! " 

An Acfjeotive Clause is one that contains an adjective ; 
as, " Firm in his attachments^ Lafayette never forgot a 
friend." 

An Appositional Olaase is one that contains a noon or 
pronoun in apposition with some other substantive, that is, 
which refers to the same object and is similarly construed ; 
as, " Down they go, the brave young riders.^^ Riders^ re- 
ferring to the same persons and being in the same construc- 
tion as they, is in apposition with it. 

A Causal Clause is dne that indicates the motive with 
which, or the end for which, an action is done ; as, '' To perfect 
his education, he went to France." 

A Hypothetical Clause is one that embodies a supposition ; 
as, '' If thou hadst been here, my brother had not died." 

§ 44. These clauses, when used by themselves, do not 
make complete sense, as will be seen by making the trial in 
the sentences given above as examples. They are therefore 
called Dependent Clauses. 

The leading clauses on which they depend, make sense by 
themselves, and are therefore called Independent Clauses. 
Thus, in the sentence, " To perfect his education, he went to 
France ", to perfect his education is a dependent, he went to 
France an independent, clause. 

§ 45. As regards their signification, sentences are divided 
into four classes ; viz.. Declarative, Interrogative, Imperative, 
and Exclamatory. 

A Declarative Sentence is one that declares something ; 
as, " It rains." 

DedaratiYe aeatences eonstitate the greater part of written Ian- 
gOBge. 

$41 What general name Is given to these olAHMsr Why? What Is meant hj aa 
Independent elanae ? In the sentence, ** To perftot his edncation, he went to Ffanoe ", 
seleot the dependent and the independent ohraae. 

|4fi. As xegards their signifleatlon, how are sentaneei divided r WhatisadedantiTe 
isntenee ? Giyo an ezampla What is an interrogattye sentence ? Oiye an eiomple. 
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An Interrogative Sentence is one that asks a question ; 
as, " Does it rain ? " 

Interrogative sentences are generally introduced by the interroga* 
tire pronouns, who, which, or what ; or, by the auxiliaries, dOf asn, have, 
thaU, may, Ac; as, "Who is there!" "What is tmthf "Am I 
rightP " May we go I " 

An Imperative Sentence is one that expresses a oom- 
mand, an ezhortation, an entreaty, or pennission ; as, ^^ Let 

it rain." 

Imperatiye sentences are generally introduced by a verb in the im- 
peratiye mood, let being often used for that purpose ; as, " Oo ia peace ; * 
"Let him arise." 

As already remarked, the subject of an ImperatiYe sentence is often 
ULdentood ; thus, in the above sentences, tAou understood is the subject 

An Exclamatory Sentence is one that exclaims something ; 
as « How it rains I " 

The adverb how and the adjective pronoun what are often used to in- 
troduce ezdamatory sentences ; as, " How dead the v^etable k]ngd<«i 
liesl » « What a bereavement I " 

It is a nice point, in the case of some sentences introduced by or con- 
taining the word what, to determine whether they are exclamatory or 
interrogative ; as, " Unhappy man that I am, what have I done ! " In 
Bach oases, judge from the context whether an answer is expected.: if so, 
the sentence is interrogative ; if not, exclamatory. 

§ 46. As regards their construction, sentences are divided 
into two classes, Simple and Compound. 

Simple Sentences are such as have but one member. (See 
§41.) 

Compound Sentences are such as have two or more mem- 
bers. 

Hov U8 intorrogfttive sentencee generally introdaoed? What is m ImpemtiTe aen- 
tenoo! Oiye an example. How are ImperatiTeseatenoes generally introdaoedf What 
^ttb is often naed for this purpose f What is said of the snbjeot of these sentences? 
^^^ is an exclamatory sentence t Give an example. With w|tat words are ex- 
^'■natoiy flentenoee often introduced t With what are they sometimes liable to be 
WMifoDndddf What is the role for deciding when a sentence is exclamatory and wten 
l"t«ngittvet 

1 41 As regards their oonstraotion, how are sentences divided f What are simple 
■nWooes? Whataro eomponnd sentences? What may a almpls sentenee eontata? 
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A aentenoe may be Bimple, and yet oontam any of the aboye depend- 
ent danses. It may have two grammatical sabjects connected by a 
oonjtmction, or a compound predicate, and yet be a simple sentence ; as 
** Hmmlity and modesty are cardinal yirtnes, and cannot be too mnch 
ctdtivated." A compound sentence must have two members wholly 
independent of each other in construction, each having ite own subject 
and predicate^ A slight change in the aboye example will make it a 
eompoond sentence, the difference between the two consisting not in 
meaning, but simply in form ; thus, " Humility and modesty are cardi- 
nal yirtues ; they can not be too much cultiyated." 



ORAL EXERCISE. 

PoiNT^out tbe sentences which compose the following ex- 
tract, and state with regard to each, whether it is declarative, 
interrogative, imperative, or exclamatory ; also, whether sim- 
ple or compound. If simple, state what is the subject (both 
grammatical and logical), and what the predicate. Analyze 
the compound sentences into their members, and state the 
subject and predicate of each. 

Point out and name any of the above clauses that may 
occur, and mention the leading clause on which each depends. 

•Rtavpt.*. — The first stanza given below constitutes a simple impera- 
tive sentence. The first line is an independent clause, inasmuch as it 
makes sense by itsell The second line is a participial clause, since it 
contains the participle ^/eti The last two fines constitute an adverb- 
ial cdause, in which is embraced the relative clause thai heat ike mnr- 
murinff wUht like autumn rain. Thou understood, being nominative to 
the leading verb let, is the ^grammatical subject; and the logical also, in- 
asmuch as there are no limiting tenns. The whole stanza, as it standdf 
is the predicate. 

THB OSOWDED BTSEET. 

Let me move slowly throu|;h the street, 

Filled with an ever-shifting train. 
Amid the sound of steps that beat 

The murmuring walKB like autumn rain. 

Wbak miut s oomponnd sentence oontain f Give en example of a siinple lentenee^ and 
show bow, y>j a eligbt ohenge, it may Im oonverted into a eompoond oneii 
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How &8t the flitttng figures come I 
The mild, the fierce, the stony face ; 

Some bright with thooghtlefls smiles, and som* 
Where secret tears have left their trace 

They pass, to toil, to strife, to rest ; 

To naUs in which the feast is spread ; • 
To chambers where the funeral guest 

In silence sits beside the dead. 

And some to happy homes repair. 

Where children, pressing cheek to cheek. 

With mute caresses shall declare 
The tenderness they cannot speak. 

And some, who walk in calmness here, 
^all shudder as they reach the door. 

Where one Who made their dwelling dear, 
Its flower, its light, is seen no more. 

Youth, with pale cheek and slender frama, 
And dreams of greatness in thine eye 

Goest thou to build an early name 
Or eariy in the task to die f 

Keen son of trade, with eager brow. 
Who is now fluttering in thv snare f 

Hiy golden fortunes — tower they now, 
Or melt the glittering spires in air f 

Who of this crowd to-night shall tread 
The dance t£Q daylight gleams again f 

Who sorrow o'er the untimely dead! 
Who writhe in throes of mortal pain t 

Some, famine-struck, shall think how long 
The cold, dark hours, how idow the ligpt; 

And some, who flaunt amid the throng. 
Shall hide in dens of shame to-night 

Each where his tasks or pleasures call, 
lliey pass, and heed each other not. 

Here is who heeds, who holds them all 
In His large love and boundless thougbk 

Hese struggling tides, of life that seem 
In wayward, aimless course to tend. 

Are eddies of the mighty stream 
Tliat .rolls to its appouited end. 

4 
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LESSON XIII 



CAPITAL LETTERS. 



§47. Letters are divided into two classes^ known as Small 

Letters (a, b, ii), L) and Capitals (A, B, t^, w). The foi^ 

mer constitute the great bulk of all kinds of printed or writ- 
ten matter. Capitals, however, are employed in certain cases 
at the commencement of words, for the purpose of attracting 
special attention. 

It was formerly the custom, both in writing and printing 
to begin every noun with a capital, and such is still the prac- 
tice in the Grerman language. This custom, however, con 
ducing to no useful end, has very properly bee.n laid aside ; 
and at the present day the use of capitals is confined to such 
oases as fall under the following rules. 

BXTLES FOB THE USE OF CAPITAL LETTEBSw 

§ 48. Rule I. — ^Begin with a capital the first word of every 
sentence. 

§ 49. Rule II. — Begin with capitals all proper nouns, 
and titles of office, honor, and respect ; as, Rome^ Myrtle 
Avcnuey Mr. Chairman ^ Dr. Franklin, Gen. Washingtony 
dear Sir, 

§ 50. Under this head feXL adjectives, as well as oomiiion nouns, when 
joined to proper noons for the purpose of expressing a title ; as, Alex- 
ander the Oreat, Charles the JSald, King William, Oood QiMsn Besa 

»^— — ^— i^-^— ^»»^»^— i^^^^-^-^i^— ^■^— ^^— ^— ^— ^^■^^^»^-^-~^— ^ II ^1^—^^—^— ^^^^— ^^^i^^ 

S 47. How are letters divided f Whlcb oonstitate the greater part of all prlnteA 
matter f Where and Ibr what pnrpooe are capitab employed t What custom fiiimerly 
preyalledf 

S48. BepeatBnleL 

S 49. Bepeat Bale IL Gire examples.* 

S 60. What acUectives and common nonns fUl under this role f 



* NofR.— HoMfUr, wliaa an •nmpl* la rivaa in Qlutrntlon of • daflidtioQ or nJ«, th* aliidaBt is i» 
fpiMtod to lopoat It witlumt iu boinr loqaind by m tipHiaX qnMtioQ. 
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§ 51. When the titJe is employed without the proper lame, if used 
in addressing a person, commence it with a capital ; if not, in which 
case it will be preceded by the article they commence it with a small 
letter. Thus : " O King^ live forever 1 ** — " The king soon after resigned 
his crown." When used without reference to a particular individual, 
such titles become comm<m nouns and must commence with small let- 
ters ; as, " A king is no better than his subjects." 

§ 52. The same principle applies to the words numntain, river, gvlf, 
Ae. When joined to proper nouns, either with or without a preposition 
between, they must begin with capitals ; as, the Bocky MowUains, the 
Miiaistippi Hioer, MudeofCe Bay, the Chdfof Guinea, the Cape of Good 
Eape, the Ide of Man, When used by themselves, though with refers 
eneeto particular objects, they must commence with small letters; as, 
" lliese mountaine are covered with snow." 

§ 53. The Tvords North, Bast, JSauth, and West, and their compounds 
North-east, &q., when nouns, referring to certain districts of country or 
the x>eople that inhabit them, begin with capitals ; when nouns, refer- 
ring to a point of the compass, and generally when adjectives, they 
commence with small letters. Thus: **The 8<nUh generally opposed 
the bill."—" The wind is from the ewth."-^** Florida is swth^ieest of New 
York." 

g 54. ffectven, used in the singular and signifying the abode of the 
blest, must conmience with a capital ; as, *' Let Beaven be your goal" 
In the plural, it signifies the sky and begins with a small letter ; as, 
** The heavens were overcast" 

§ 55. The names of the months and the days of the weeks must com* 
mence with capitals ; those of the seasons, with small letters ; as. May, 
Sunday, summer 

§ 56. Rule III. — Begin with capitals all adjectives 
formed from proper nouns ; as, Roman, Spanish, Eliza- 
bethan, 

(51. What rale sppliw to the title when used without the proper name? When 
OMd without reference to a particnlar indlTldaal, what do such titles become, and how 
maat they commence ? 

S 52. To what words does this same principle apply f 

S 58w State the rala that api^ies to the words Iforth, Skut, South, West, and their 
eompoonds. 

S 54. How must the word Meaven commence ? In the plaral number, what doos 
It signify, and how must it commence ? 

S S5i How mu6t the names of the months, the days of the weelu, and the seasonSi 
eommenoe ? 

S 6«. Bepeat Bale IIL What is said of the asa«e of the French langnage oa 
Uris point? 
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la this respect the luage of the French langaage differs from ours. 

§ 67. Under this head fjull «djectiyes denoting a sect or religiou^ 
whether formed from proper nouns or not; as, Catholic, ProteMtant^ 
Uhiver$alUi, 

§ 68. A few a^jectLves derived from proper noons^ used merely to 
express a quality, without reference to the names from which they are 
derived, begin with small letters. Thus, iierUorian, though derived 
from Stentor, a fabulous personage noted for the strength of his lungs^ 
18 now used as simply synonymous with loud and does not commence 
with a capital The word heavenly is another case in point When 
iised in the sense of vertf great, mare than earthly, it must begin with a 
small letter ; an initial capital is proper only when it means, literally, 
pertaining to JBeaven, We speak of the " heavetly beauty of a land- 
scape " ; but, ** the Heavenly rest in store for believers^.. 

§ 59. KuLE lY. — Begin with capitals common nouns 
when spoken to, or spoken of, in a direct and lively manner, 
as persons. 

In these cases, usage is by no means uniform. In the inferior kinds 
of personification, for instance where sex merely is attributed to inani- 
mate objects, a small letter must be used ; as, ** The eun sheds his beams 
upon the earth." A capital is proper only in the more vivid and glow- 
ing personificatio|i& 

— § 60. BuLE V. — ^Begin with a capital the first word of 
every line of poetry ; as, 

" Swans sing before they die ; 'twere no bad thing, 
Should certain persons die before they sing." 

§ 61. The only exception to this rule is in the case of humorous 
poetry, when a word i^. divided at the end of a line, and a portion of 
it is carried to the beginning of the next verse : in this case the sylla- 
bles thus carried over must not commence with a capital As, 

" PjTrhus, you tempt a danger high. 
When you would steal from angry li- 
oness her cubs." 



S 67. To what other a^Jectiyos does this nile apply f 

S 68. State tbe rale applicable to a fbw ac^ectiyeB derived ttom. proper luuDiJS, but 
ttow need merely to express a quality, niastrate this principle in the case of the W3rda 
tteniorian and heavenly. 

S 69. Bepeat Rule IV. In what cases \& it not applicable ? 

S 60. Bopeat Rale Y. 

S 61. What is the only exception to this role? 
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§ 62. Rule Y I. — Begin with oapiialB all appellations of 
the Deity, and the personal pronouns he and thou when stand- 
ing for His name. 

Under this head are embraced adjectives which form part of the 
titles applied to the Deity; as, "the Eternal One", "the Supreau 
Being" 

g 63. It must be observed that several of the divine appellations are 
also used as common nouns, and in that case, of course, conmience with 
small letters. This principle is illustrated in the following sentences by 
the use of the words god and promdence: "The ffoda of the heathen 
bow before our 6^**— "Trust in Provtd^nM.'*— -" The /woMcfenotf [fore- 
seeing care] of God directs every event" 

§ 64. Rule VII. — Begin with a capital the first word of a 

direct quotation ; that is, one that forms a complete sentence 

by itself and is not connected with what precedes by ihcU, if, 

or any other conjunction, as, '^ Remember the old maxim : 

* Honesty is the best policy.' " 

In such a sentence as this; "He has come to the conclusion that 
'honesty is the best policy' ", it would be wrong to commence honetijf 
with a capital, because the quotation is introduced by that 

§ 65. Rule VIII. — Begin with a capital every noun, ad- 
jective, and verb, in the titles of books and headings of chap- 
ters; as, " Hervey's * Meditations among the Tombs ' ". 

In advertisements, handbills, Ac, it is customary to begin with 
capitals the names of the prinoipal objects, to which it is desired to 
draw attention. 

§ 66. Rule IX. — Begin with capitals words that are the 
leading subjects of chapters, articles, or paragraphs. 

Thus, when a word is being defined, it is proper to commence it with 
a capital; as in §42. 

lliis role leaves much to the judgment of the writer. It is not well 

1 02. Bepeat Bnle TL What a^JectlTes fall under this rale ? 

1 88. How are several of the divine appellations also used f In this case, bow must 
thej commeiioe t lUiistrata Uiis-prindple. 

1 61 Bepeat Bale TIL If the quotation is introdaoed b7 that^ how most it ooxn- 
BMDee? 

S 65. Bepeat Bale YIIL What is the enstom in advertlaements, hand-bills, Jecl f 

S66. Bepeat Bale IX. What is said abont interpreting this rule too libeiaUyr 
Whaa tbsce Is doubt, what is tbe safest ooane ? 
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to interpret it too liberally, as has been done by some transcendentalista 
and imitatorB of German philosophers, who speak of the Me and the 
Not Me, Entity, the Good, the Beautiful, and the like, checkering the 
page with plentiful capitals as if it were a turgid advertisement. This 
is bad taste. Wherever there is any reasonable doubt, nse a small 
letter. 

§ 67. Rule X. — The pronoun /, and the interjection O, 
must always be written with capitals. 

. § 68L Observe the difference between the inteijections O and oh, 
Hie former is nsed only before the names of objects addreesed or invok- 
ed, is not immediately followed by an ezclamation-point (1) and must 
always be a capital ; the latter is used by itself to denote different 
emotions of the mind, has an exclamation-point after it, and begins with 
a small letter, except at the conunencement of a sentence. 

§ 69. Rule XI. — Begin with capitals words denoting well- 
known events, historical eras, noted written instruments, extra- 
ordinary physical phenomena, and the like ; as, the American 
Revolution^ the Middle Ages^ the Magna Charta, the Gulf 
Slream, the Aurora £oreali$. 

The object of begfinning such words with eapitals is to enable the reader 
to distinguish at once between the individual oljects they represent and 
common nonns of the same form and appearance. This must be done in 
all cases where there is liability of confusion. Thus in the sentence, 
''Then eometh the Judgment", if ir* mean the Pay of Judgment, /tK£^ 
ment must begin with a capital, or tne writer^s meaning may bo misun- 
derstood. 

§ 70. Use a small letter in all cases where one of these 
eleven rules does net applj When in doubt, use a small 
letter. 

§71. In printed matter, a style of character formed like 
capitals, but smaller, is employed for running titles, captions 
of chapters and paragraphs (see § 212), &c. ; as, a, b, o. These 
are known as small capitals. 

§ 67. Bepeat Bule X. 

$ 6& What inteijections miut not be confounded f What most be obeorred wltb 
respect to f Wliat, respecting oh t 

I 69. Bepeat Bule XL What is gained by following this rale f 'Illustrate its ^pU< 
cation in the sentence ** Then eometh the Judgment" 

$ TO. When none of these rales apply, what must be used ? 

f 71. In p^Ated matter, what slyle of eharaoter is used for ronsiitg titles, Ac 1 
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LESSON XIV 

EXERCISE ON CAPITALS.* 

In the following sentences, apply the rales giyen in the pre- 
Ok^ing lesson. Where a capital is improperly used, substi- 
tute a small letter. 

Undsb § 48. act well thy Part avoid the appearance of EriL 
wrtch and Pray, labor Conquers all Things, what a heart-rending 
Scene I has honor left the world f thou art mortal truth la mighty, 
wbither can I fly! what a disappointment! 

UNDEa § 49. Charles martel defeated the saracens. what has become 
of the mohegans, the pequots, the iroquois, the mohawks, and the hun- 
dred other pcwerfdl tribes Uiat Uvea east {tee § 53) of the mississippi 
when our fathers landed at plymoutli and Jamestown! Iceland belongs 
to denmark. sir william herschel was bom in 1788, at hanover, in 
germany. 

Undsr § 60. edward the elder succeeded his father, al^ed the great, 
on the throne of england. John lackland usurped the crown of his 
Brother, richfud The lion-hearted, during the absence of the latter in 
the holy land. 

Under § 51, 52. great king, forgive me. the king hastily took horse 
and fled to london. An emperor, after all, is but a man. dukes, earls, 
counts, and Knights, flocked to the crusades {see § 69). The amazon is 
the largest Biver in the World, mountains and oceans shall waste 
away. The pyrenees form the Boundary between france and Spain. 
These Mountains are infested by daring Banditti 

TJndsr § 63, 64, 55. as far as the east is from the west, as far as 
heaven is from Earth, so far is Vice from Virtue, Truth from Falsehood, 
on? winter consists oi three months, december, January, and february. The 
senator has spoken for the west ; let him understand that the west is 
capable of speaking for itselt an east wind often brings a Storm. Last 
taesday the wind was north-west. 

^ Undsr § 66, 67. most of the french peasants belong to the roman cath- 

o\io church The reign of queen anne is generally admitted to have 

been the augustan age of english literature, in civilization and Refine- 

ment, christian lands far surpass mohammedan and pagan countries. 

Undjeb § 58. The north-american Indians endure the tortures of their 

* NoTB TO rsM Tbaohsb.— The portions of this book headed EzKBOisa can be eithoi 
ndted orally or written oat, as the teacher may prefer. The latter method, however, 
la the aathor^s opinion, is attended with great advantages over the former, which will 
more than make np for the additional time it may consume. When required to wrrtd 
iheee tasks, the student is not only likely to receive a mnch more durable impression 
of the principles illustrated, but is at the same time exercised in orthography and pen- 
manship, and forms, fts>m the close observation of words thus reqahred, an invaluabto 
^ttblt of predsiini. 
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Enemies witli Stoical fortitude, beau brmnmell's taBtes were decidedly 
epicnrean. a Platonic attachment subsisted between pctrarcb and laura. 
A long face and puritanical demeanor are no proo& of a man's piety 
diesbach discoyered the process of making Prussian blue. 

TJndxb § 59, 60. Fiercely grim war unfolds his flag. The moon can 
infuse no warmth into her rays* 

honor, thou blood-stained god (§ 68)1 at whose red altar 
sit war and homieide, oh (^ 68) to what madness 
will insult drive thy votaries. 

humility herself, divinely mild, 

sublime religion's meek and modest child. 

peace, thy olive wand extend, 
and bid wild war his ravage end, 
man with brother man to meet, 
and as a brother kindly Greet ^ 

Undkb § 61. 

Her cheeks were ros- 
y, and so was her nose ; 
And her hat 
Was of sat- 
in, and dirty at that 

Under § 62, 63. how comprehensive is the providence of god ; he 
orders all things for his Creatures' Good, those who trust in providence 
He will not desert onmipotent creator, all-wise, eternal being, thou 
keepest us from day to day I In the latter days the comforter shall 
come. 

TJndeb § 64 What sound advice is conveyed in Bion's Maxim: 
" know ThyseH" If " a tree is known by its Fruit", as our saviour said, 
what must we think of uncharitable christians f 

ITndkr § 65. Burke's '* philosophical inc^uiry into the origin of our 
ideas of the sublime and beautiful", and ahson s " essays on the nature 
and principles of taste", are standard text-books on the subjects of 
which they respectively treat sismondi's " historical view of the liter- 
ature of the south of europe" is a work well worthy of careful study. 

Undeb § 67, 68. i banished — i, a roman senator I beware, o treacher- 
ous people 1 i have reasoned, i have threatened, i have prayed ; and 
yet thou art not moved, o hard-hearted man. oh for a lodge in some 
vast wilderness 1 whither, oh whither can i go! 

Under § 69. the wars of the roses desolated england between the 
years 1455 and 1485. the invincible armada, fitted out by the span* 
lards against england was the largest naval armament that europe ever 
saw. tiie flight of mohammed from mecca, known in history as the 
hegira, took place 622 a. d., and is the era from which the arabians and 
persians still compute their time, the normap eonquest was the meant 
of introducing chivalry and the feudal system nto England. 
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PUU'OTUATIOW. 
LESSON XV. 

PRINCIPLES OP THE ART. 

§ 72. Punctuation is the art of dividiDg written laognage 
by points, in order that the relations of words and clauses may 
be plainly seen, and their meaning be readily understood. 

In spoken language, these relations are sufficiently indicated hy th« 
pauses and inflections of the Toice ; hut as written language has no such 
lids, it is necessary to supply the deficiency with arbitrary marlcB. 

§ 73. The ancients originally wrote their manuscripts with- 
out marks or divisions of any kind. Points are said to have 
been first used about 200 b. c, by Aristophanes, a gramma- 
rian of Alexandria, but did not come into general use for 
Beyeral centuries. The modern system of punctuation was in- 
vented by Manutius, a learned printer who fiourished in 
Venice at the commencement of the sixteenth century. To 
him we are indebted for developing the leading principles of 

1 7S. What is Pnnctiuitle^ f How are the relations of words and clauses Indicated 
In spolcen language f 

{T8. How did the ancients write their mannscrlpts? When and by whom were 
points invented f How long before they came Into general nsef By whom was the 
modem system deyised ? When and where did the inventor live ? 

4» 
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the art, though in some of their details they have since that 
time undergone considerahle modification. 

§ 74. Punctuation does not generally receive in educational 
Institutions the attention its importance demands ; and hence, 
in the case of otherwise well-informed persons, there is too 
often a lack of accurate and practical information on this suh- 
ject. Even those who have made literary pursuits a profes- 
sion, have regarded this important art as altogether beneath 
their notice, and leave their manuscripts to be supplied with 
points entirely at the discretion of the printer. As there is 
no man at whose hands business or friendship does not require 
an occasional letter, so there is none that ought not to be able, 
by a proper use of points, to make his meaning intelligible ; 
particularly since the art is simple in itself, is founded on the 
principles of grammar, and often admirably illustrates the 
latter science. 

§ 75. Punctuation not only serves to make an author's 
meaning plain, but often saves it from being entirely miscon- 
ceived. There are many case^s in which a change of points 
completely alters the sentiment. 

An Engliah statesman once took advantage of this &ct» to free hinb 
self from an embarrassing position. Having charged an officer of gov* 
emment with dishonesty, he was required by Parliament, under a heavy 
penalty, publicly to retract the accusation in the House of Conmions. 
At the appointed time he appeared with a written recantation, which 
he read aloud as follows : " I said he was dishonest, it is true ; and I 
am sorry for it** This was satisfactory; but what was the surprise of 
Parliament, the following day, to see the retraction printed in the 
papers thus : ** I said he was dishonest ; it is true, and I am sorry for 
it 1 " By a simple transposition of the comma and semicolon, the ingen- 
ious slanderer represented himself to the country, not only as having 
made no recantation, but even as having reiterated the charge in the 
very face of Parliament 

§ 76. It is frequently objected to the study of Punctua- 

1 74 What is Bald of the general neglect of ponctaation f Why ought a knowledga 
of the art to be poaaeased hj all f 

$ 75. What does panctoation often prevent? How may a complete change of mb 
llmont frequently be made f Bepeat an anecdote lllnatrative of this S»ot 
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uon that good usage differs widely in this respect, and it is 
therefore impossible to lay down any fixed rules on the sub- 
ject. To a certain extent it is true that usage differs. PunO' 
tuation is an art in which there is great room for the exercise 
of taste ; and tastes will be found to yary in this, as well as in 
every thing else. Tet it is equally true that, as an art, it is 
founded on certain great and definite principles ; and that, 
while considerable latitude is allowed in the application of 
these, whatever directly violates them is wrong and inadmis- 
sible. As well might it be argued that the study of rhetorio 
is unnecessary, because different authors use different styles 
of expression ; or, that there are no grammatical principles 
from which to deduce rules, because even in celebrated authors 
we have frequent instances of false syntax. The faults of 
others, whether in grammar or Punetuation, should net be 
seized on by any ojie as an excuse for nis own ignorance ; but 
should rather lead him to redoubled diligence^ that he may 
avoid the rock on which they have split. 

§ 77. Old grammarians taught that points were used 
merely as aids to reading ; and that, when the pupil came to 
a comma, he should stop till he could count ortej when to a 
semicolon, till he could say one^ ttPOf &e. ; and some writers, 
in accordance with this principle, use points^ without reference 
to sentential structure, wherever they wish the reader to 
pause, determining what mark is to be employed solely by the 
length of the pause required. From such a system grave 
errors necessarily result. However convenient it may be to 
give such Instructions to a child when beginning to read, it 
will soon be found that, if he remembers them and carries them 
out, he will not only constantly violate the principles of elo- 
cution, but will for the most part fail to understand the mean- 
ing of the sentences he enunciates. Punctuation is entirely 

1 76b What objeottott ti freqnentiy madd to the stndy of panctnatton f Does usage 
dUfer r For what is there great room f On. wbat, neyerthelsfla, is the art ibonded f Is 
there any groand for the otijection ? 

{ 77. What did old grammarians teaoh with regard to points? What will result 
ftom carrying oat sneh a By»tom.t What oonnectioa is there betveen ponctuaUou and 
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independent of elocution. Its primary object is to bring out 
the writer's meaning, and so far only is it an aid to the reader. 
Bhetorical pauses occur as frequently where points are not 
found as where they are; and for a learner to depend for 
these on commas and semicolons would effectually prevent his 
becoming a good reader, just as the use of such marks wher- 
ever a cessation of the voice is required would completely ob 
Bcure a writer's meaning. This may be seen by comparing a 
passage properly punctuated with the same passage pointed as 
its delivery would require. 

Pbopsblt PuNoruATBD: The people of the United States hare justly 
sappoeed that the policy of proteetiog their industry against foreign 
legislation and foreign industry was fully settled, not by a single act, 
bnt by repeated and deliberate acts of goyemment, performed at distant 
and frequent intenrals. 

PoNonjATKD Fom DKUYXBT. The people of the United States, haye 
justly supposed, that the policy, of protecting their industry, against 
foreign legislation and foreign industry, was fully settled ; not, by a 
single act ; but, by repeated and deliberate acts of government, pep- 
formed, at distant and frequent intenrals. 

From a paragraph punctuated like the last, little meaning 
can be gathered. 

§ 78. Lot the following principles with regard to Punc- 
tuation be constantly borne in mind. 

I. Points must be placed without reference to rhetorical 
pauses. In the expression yes, sir^ if we consulted delivery 
•we would place no point after yes; grammar, however, re- 
quires a comma there. 

II. The principal use of points is to separate words and 
clauses, and indicate the degree of connection between them. 
Thus, clauses between which the connection is close must be 
separated by commas ; those in which it is more remote by 
semicolons. 

III. Points are also used to indicate what part of speech 

»]ooatton f How does s pasaafB properly pnnctasted oompare with the tsnM powsg* 
pointed for delivery ? 

% 78. What rnoBt not be consulted in the oae of points ? What is the principal **m 
sf points? What else are they employed to indicate? ninstrate this with the ▼••rd 
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« 

a word is. Thus, shame is in most sentenced a noon or verb ; 
if used as an interjection, it has an exclamation-point after it, 
to denote the fact — shame ! 

lY. Another office thej perform by showing to what class 
a sentence belongs. Thus, " George is well," followed by a 
period, is a declaratire sentence, asserting that George is in 
good health : followed by an interrogation-point, it is an in- 
terrogatiye sentence, and implies belief that he is well together 
with an inquiry whether it is not so ; in other words, if is 
equivalent to ^\ George is well ; is he not ? " This important 
difference of meaning can be conveyed in no other way than 
by the use respectively of the period and interrogation-point. 

y. Points are also employed to indicate a sudden transi- 
tion or break in the construction or meaning. Thus, where a 
sentence is suddenly interrupted or broken off, a dash is 
placed ; as, " Woe to the destroyer ! woe to the ." 

YI. Finally, they are used to denote the omission of 
words. Such is the office of the commas in the following sen- 
tence: '^ Reading maketh a full man; conference, a ready 
man ; writing, an exact man." The verb maketh being left 
out in the last two clauses, commas are inserted to denote the 
omissions. 

YII. Never introduce a point unless you have some posi- 
tive rule for sf doing. Whenever there is any reasonable 
doubt as to the propriety of employing the comma, do not use 
it. The tendency of punctuators at the present day is to in- 
troduce too many points. 

YIII. Be guided by rules and principles, no matter how 
many or how few points they may require. Sentences may 
be 80 constructed as to need points after almost every word ; 
while others, even of some length, require no division at alL 

*^fiML Wliat other office do the^ perform ? Bbow this with the eentenoe, * George la 
well.** What do they frequently Indicate in the constraotion or meaning? What else 
*n ihey used to denote? When there Is doubt as to the propriety of employing a 
*"n^u^ what Is the safest conne ? What is the tendency of punctuators at the present 
^7' What is stated under the eighth head respecting ttie frequency and paucity of 
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IX. Remember that " eircumstances alter cases'*; and 
that, therefore, a mode of pointiog which is accurate in a 
short sentence may not, in a long one, be either tasteful ok 
even strictly correct. We shall reyert to this subject from 
time to time hereafter. 

§ 79. The characters used in Punctuation are as fol- 
lows : — 



Period, • 


Semicolon, 


Interrogation-Point, I 


Comma, 


EXCLAICATION-POINT, ! 


Dash, 


Colon, : 


Parentheses, 


Brackets, 


[] 



() 



We Bhali proceed to take these up in turn. Carefiil attention to the 
rules, and particularly to the examples that iUnstrate them, will, it is 
belicFed, enAule the writer to punctuate with propriety eyery sentence 
that can occur. If, after diligent trial, he finds himself unable to do 
this in the case of any sentence of his own composition, he is advised 
to look over it carefully, to see if he has not violated some principle 
of rhetoric or grammar. Punctuating often leads to* the detection of 
neh errors. 
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LESSON XVI. 

THE PERIOD. 

§ 80. The word Period is derived from the Qreek 
language, and means a circuit. This name is given to the 
full stop (.), because it is placed after a complete circuit 
of words. The period is found in manuscripts of a compara* 
tively early date, and was in use before any other point. 

potatB In ft aenteiioef Aooordiog to the niath hesd, wluit Is to be regirded in pnno- 
tofttlng ft sentenoe ? 

I T9. Name the ebancten used in paaotSAtton. Whftt Advloe Is giTen to the writer, 
when he finds diffioolty in panotofttiBg a sentenoe of his own oomp<i8itioa i 

% 80. Give the deriyation and meaning of tho word p€rML Whj is t&e foU stop 
•0 Oiited? When did the period oome into nso? 
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§ 81. Rui^E I. — A period must be placed after every de- 
clarative and imperative sentence ; as, " Honesty is the best 
policy."—" Fear God." 

These sentences having been defined in § 45, it is presumed no diffi- 
culty will be experienced in recognizing them, or in determining how 
nnch of a paragraph mnst be taken to compose them. As soon as a 
passage makes complete sense, if it is at the same time independent of 
what follows in construction and not closely connected with it in mebn- 
ing, the sentence is complete ; and, if it be declarative or imperative, 
must close with a period. 

§ 82. The degree of closeness in the connection is a matter which 
most be left somewhat to individual judgment ; and this degree, it may be 
"^marked, is often the only criterion which a writer has to guide him 
in deciding between periods and colons, colons and semicolons, semico-- 
\onsand commas. No rule can be laid down that will coyer every 
ease ; but one or two principles may be stated, as applicable to most of 
the eases that occur in practice. 

L "Words, clauses, and members, united by a conjunction, arc regarded 
as more closely connected than those between which the conjunction is 
omitted. Tlius: "Truth is the basis of every virtue. Its precepts 
should be religiously obeyed.'' It is not improper to divide this passage 
into two distinct sentences, and to separate them with a period. Jf, 
however, we introduce a conjunction between them, we make the con- 
nection closer, and cannot use a higher point than a semicolon. " Truth 
is the basis of every yirtue; and its precepts should be religiously 
obeyed." 

IL A clause containing a relative pronoun is more closely connected 
with the one containing the antecedent, than the same clause would be 
if a personal or demonstrative pronoun were substituted for the rela- 
tive. " At tlus critical moment, Murat was ordered to charge with his 
indomitable cavalry ; which movement having been performed with his 
usual gallantry, the issue of the battle was no longer doubtful'' By 
changing which to ihis, we diminish the connection between the two 
ports, and may punctuate differently. " At this critical moment, Murat 
was ordered to charge with his indomitable cavalry. This movement dsc." 

S 81. Bepest Bale L How is it detormined when a fientenoe Is complete ? 

1 82. What Is said of the degree of closeness in the connection ? What effect does 
fbs omission of a cotjnnction between words, clauses, and members, have on the close- 
Mas of the oonnection ? Does a relative or a demonstrative pronoun institute a closer 
soanectioa between the parti of a sentence. Illustrate this. How does a portion of a 
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nL A portion of a sentence that has a distinct sulgect of its own k 
less closely connected "with the rest, than snch a part as depends for iti 
subject on some preceding clanse. Thus, in the sentence, ** Truth is the 
basis of eyery virtue ; and its precepts should be religiously obeyed,** a 
semicolon is placed after vtffue, because a new nominative, precepts, ia 
introduced into the final member. If we keep truth as the subject, the 
connection will be closer, and we must substitute a comma for the semi- 
colon after virtue; as, "Truth is the basis of every virtue, and should 
be cherished by alL* 

It follows from the above remarks that it is not proper to place 
a period iomiediately before a conjunction which closely connects what 
follows with what precedea This is frequently done in the translation 
of the Scriptures, where we have verse after verse conunencing with 
and; but it is not authorized by good modem usage. In such cases, 
either the passage so introduced ought to form part of the preceding sen- 
tence, and be separated from it only by a colon or semicolon; or else, if 
this is impracticable on account of the great length or intricacy it would 
involve, the following sentence should be remodelled in- such a way as to 
commence with some other word. These remarks apply to all conjunc* 
tions that ffyrm a decided connection between the parts ; such as merely 
signify to continue the narrative, and imply no connection with what pre* 
cedes, may without impropriety introduce a new sentence. 

As the substance of the preceding paragraph, we may lay down the fol- 
lowing general rule, remembering that there are occasional exceptions :— 
A sentence should not commence with the conjunctions and, for, or Aoi0> 
ever; but may do so with but, now, and moreover, 

EZAKPLES. 

** Friendship is not a source of pleasure only; it is also a source of duty: 
and of tne responsibilities it imposes we idiould never be unmindfuL* 
Here and intimately connects the two members, and a period must 
not precede it 
There is only one species of misery which friendship cannot conafort, 
the misery of atrocious guilt; for there are no pangs but those of 
conscience that sympathy does not alleviate.** Here for implies so 
close a connection that a period is inadmissible before it. 



sentence containing a distinct tahjeet of Its own oompars in doseneai of connection with 
one that depends for its subject on some preceding claose ? Give an example. 

Where Is it improper to place a period ? In what book do we freqnentl j find 
sentences commencing with and t What two remedies are snggested for sach cases ? 
To what ooi\}anetions do these renuurks apply f What Goi\]anctionB may with propriety 
commence a new sentence? Is it ever proper to begin a sentence with andt l9 
what case? 
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"Then cried they all again, saying, No^ this man, but Barabbaa 
Now Barabbaa was a robber." In this sentence it is right to precede 
new with a period, because this word does not imply connection, 
but means simply to continue the narrative, to go on. 

"Domitian was a low, cruel, and sensual wretch, whose highest pleasure 
consisted in maiming helpless flies, whose mind was paralyzed by 
sloth, whose soul was surfeited with disgusting gluttony, whose heart 
was dead to every generous impulse, and whose conscience was 
seared by crime. And this was the emperor of Rome, the controller 
of the world's destinies." Here a period may be placed before and. 
Sentences in which, as in this, and does not closely connect, but ia 
simply equivalent to now, as u<ed in the preceding example, consti- 
tute an exception to the general rule, and admit a period before and. 

§ 83. From Remark IL it follows that a period must net separate a 
relative clause from its antecedent. It would, therefore, be wrong to 
Bobstitute periods for semicolons in the following sentence: " There are 
men whose powers operate in leisure and in retirement, and whose in- 
tellectual vigor deserts them in conversation; whom merriment con- 
fuses, and objection disconcerts ; whose bashfiilness restrains their ex- 
ertion, and suffers them not to speak till the tmie of speaking is past" 

§ 84. Rule IL — A period must be placed after every ab- 
breviated word ; as, Dr, Geo. F. Johnson^ F. R, S. 

g 85. The period in this case merely indicates the abbreviation, and 
does not take the place of other stops. The punctuation must be the 
same as if no such period were employed ; as, " My clerk put the letter 
in the P. O. ; there can be no mistake about it" " Horace Jones, jr., M.D., 
LL.B." 

§ 86. When, however, an abbreviated word ends a sentence, only one 
period must be used; for an example, see the close of the preceding 
paragraph. 

§ 8Y. Under this head fall Roman capitals and small letters, when 
used for figures ; as, " Charles L was the son of James L" 

§ 88. An important exception to this rule must be noted. When an 
abbreviated word is of such constant occurrence that, without reference 
to the word from which it comes, it is itself considered as a component part 
of our language, no period is placed after it Thus, it would be wrong 
to put a period after eve abbreviated from evening, or hack from hachnsy, 

|88l What most a period In no case separate? 
% 84. Bepeat Bale IL 

S 85. In this case what does the period indicate? Must it take the place of othei 
tops? 
S 86. In If hat case, however, is there an exception ? 

S 87. When ranst the Boman capitals and small letters be followed by periodie^ 
■Oder this role? 

i 8& What large class of abbreviated words eonttitnte an exception to this rale? 
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§ 89. So, when the first syllable of a Christian or given name is 
used, not as an abbreyiation of the latter, but as a familiar substitute for 
h, no period must be employed; as, " Ben Jonson." 

For a com^ehensiye list of abbreyiations, see Table at the close oi 
the yolumei 

EXERCISE I. 

Insert periods in the following sentences, wherever requir- 
ed by the above rules. 

A graphic description of this scene may be found in Gibbon's Hist of 
the Bee and Fall of the Rom Em, yol ii, chap 5 

Mrs Felicia Hemans yras bom in liyerpool, £ng, and died at Dublin, 
1885, AD 

Messrs G Longman and Co have receiyed a note from the Cor See of 
the Nat Shipwreck Soc, informing them of the loss of one of their yes- 
sels ofif the K E coast of S A, at 8 p x, on the 20th of Jan 

James YI of Scotland became Jas I of England 

EXERCISE II. 

In the following extract all the stops are inserted except 
periods. The pupil is required to introduce these points 
wherever they are needed, and to begin each new sentence with 
a capital. 

THE GBOTTO OF ADELSBUSG. 

'* This great natural curiosity lies about thirty miles from the Adri 
atic, back in the Friuli Moimtains, near the proyince of Cariola we 
arriyed at the nearest tayem at three in the afternoon ; and, subscri- 
bing our names upon the magistrate's books, took four guides and the re- 
quisite number of torches, and started on foot a half hour's walk brought 
us to a large rushing stream, which, after turning a mill, disappeared 
with yiolence into l£e mouth of a broad cayem sunk in the base of a 
mountain an iron gate opened on the nearest side ; and, lighting our 
torches, we received an addition of half a dozen men to our party pf 
guides, and entered we descended for ten or fifteen minutes through a 
capacious gallery of rock, up to the ankles in mud, and feeling continu- 
ally the drippings exuding from the rooi^ till by the echoing murmurs o{ 
dashing water we found ourselyes approaching the bed of a subterraneous 
river we soon emerged in a vast cayem, whose height, though we had 
twenty torches, was lost in the darkness the river rushed dimly below 
us, at the depth of perhaps fifty feet, partially illuminated by a row of 
lamps, hung on a slight wooden bridge by which we were to cross to 
the oppofldte side 

** We came after a while to a deeper descent, which opened into a 
magnificent and spacious hall it is called * the ball-room', and is used as 

1 89. What exception refers to certain Ohridtiaa or given names f 
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gaeh onoe a year, on the occasion of a certain Blyrian feast the floor hai 
been cleared of stalagmites, the roof and sides are ornamented beyond 
all art with flittering spars, a natural gallery with a balustrade of stal- 
actites contains the orcnestra, and side-rooms are all around where sup- 
per might be laid and dressing-rooms offered in the style of a palace I 
can imagine nothing more magnificent than such a scene a literal de- 
scription of it eyen would read like a faiiy tale 

"A little farther on, we came to a perfect representation of a wateiw 
fall the impregnated water had fallen on a declivity, and, with a slightly 
ferruginous tinge of yellow, poured oyer in the most natural resembUnce 
to a cascade after a rain we proceeded for ten or fifteen minutes, and 
foand a small room like a chapel, with a pulpit in which stood one of 
the guides, who gave us, as we stood beneath, an Blyrian exhortation 
there was a sounding-board aboye, and I have seen pulpits in old Oothio 
chnrches that seemed, at a first glance, to haye less method in their ar- 
chitecture the last thing we reached was the most beautifdl from the 
cornice of a long gallery hung a thin, translucent sheet of spar, in the 
gracefol and waving folds of a curtain; with a lamp behind, the hand 
eonld be seen through an^ part of it it was perhaps twenty feet in 
length, and hung five or six feet down from the roof of the cavern the 
most singular part of it was the fringe a ferruginous stain ran through 
it from one end to the other, with the exactness of a drawn line ; and 
thence to the eurving edge a most delicate rose-teint faded gradually 
down, like the last flush of sunset through a silken curtain had it been 
a work of art, done in alabaster and stained with the pencil, it would 
have been thought admirable 

**The guide wished us to proceed, but our feet were wet, and the air 
of the cavern was too chill we were at least faut mileB, they told us, 
from the entrance, having walked briskly for upwards of twonours the 
grotto is said to extend ten miles under the mountains, and has never 
been thoroughly explored j>arties have started with j^rovisions, and 
passed forty-ei^ht hours in it without finding the extremity it seems to 
me that any city I ever saw might be concealed in its caverns I have 
often tried to conceive of the grottos of Antiparoe, and the celebrated 
caverns of our own country ; but I received here an entirely new idea 
of the possibility of space undar ground there is no conceiving it unseen 
the river emerges on the other side of the mountain, seven or eiglit 
miles from its first entrance.'' 
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LESSON XVII. 

INTERROGATION-POINT. EXCLAMATION-POINT. 

§ 90. KuLE I. — An interrogation-point must be placed 
after every interrogative sentence, member, and clause. 

i 90. Repeat Bale L, relating to the nse of the interrogation-poiiit 
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EXAMPLES. 

L Afier an interrofftUive tentence. — " Are we not mortal t ** 
IL After an interrogative member. — " Our earthly pilgrlntage is nearly 

finished ; shall we not, then, think of eternity f ^ 
m After an interrogative clauae,^-^* As we mnst soon die (who knows 
hut this very night I), we shonld fix our thoughts on eternity." 

t 

§ 91. Some sentences which are declaratiYe in form are really inter-* 
rogatiye (see § 78, Remark TV,), and mnst of course he closed with inter- 
rogatioA-points. Thus the sentencei "Tou will remain all night," is de- 
daratiye in form, and, followed by a period, indicates a positive an- 
nouncement of the fact If intended as an indirect question, however, 
{" Tou will remain all night, will you not f ") it muei be followed by an 
interrogation-point 

g 92. After sentences which merely assert that a question has been 
asked, a period must be placed, unless the exact words of the question 
are given ; in this case, an interrogation-point takes the place of a period. 
Mid must stand be/ore the quotation-points enclosing tibe question. As, 
" Tkej asked me whether I would return.** — ** They asked me, ' Will 
you return t*** 

So, if a question is introduced into the middle of a sentence, in the 
exact words in which it was asked, an interrogation-point must be 
placed before the last quotation-points, the following word mnst com- 
mence with a small letter, and the remainder of the sentence must be 
punctuated as it would be if no quoted clause were introduced ; as, 
" These frequent and lamentable catastrophes ask the question, ' Are 
you prepared to die f ' with startling emphasis." The clauses of such 
sentences, however, are capable of a decidedly better arrangement ; as 
will be seen by the following alteration : " These frequent and lament- 
able catastrophes ask, with startling emphasis, the question, ' Are you 
prepared to die f * ** 

§ 93. £uL£ II. — An exclamation-point must be placed 
after every exclamatory sentence, member, clause, and ex- 
pression. 



S 91. What form have some interrogatiTe sentenoesf How must th(^ be closed? 
Xllnstrate thi& 

S 93. State the principle relating to sentences which merely declare that a qQestI<Mi 
hfrft been asked. How mnst wo punctuate questions introduced into tho middle of a 
sentence ? How is the rest of the sentence to be pointed f What is said respecting the 
arrangement of such sentences 7 

S 98. Bepeat Bule II., relating to the use of the azelamation-polnt. 
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EXAMPLES. 

L After an exdamaiory sentence. — ** How bIow yon tiny ressel plonghi 
the main I** 
XL After an exdamatory member, — ** The clock is striking midnight ; 
how suggestive and solemn is the sound 1 " 
nX After an exclamatory elauee, — " "We buried him (with what intense 
and heart-rending sorrow t) on the field which his life-blood had 
consecrated." 
IV. After exdamatory esBpreteions, — ** ConBunmukte horror 1 guilt with^ 
out a name I * 

§ 94. From the above examples it will be seen that the interroga- 
tion-point and exclamation-point do not always denote the same degree 
of separation, but are used when the connection is close as well as when 
it is remote, llius in Examples L and XL they are placed after propo- 
sitions making complete sense, and indicate as entire separation from 
what follows as would be doioted by a period. In the last example, 
on the contrary, the exclamation-points, are by no means eqtdvaient^ in 
this respecty to periods. The two points under consideration^ therefore, 
not only separate complete and independent sentences with the force of 
periods ; but are also placed between members like colons and semico- 
lons, and even between clauses, like commas. In the first case, the 
words following these points must commence with capitals ; in the last 
three cases, with small letters, as may be seen above. The sole crite- 
rion is the degree of connection subsisting between the parts thus sepa- 
rated. 

§ 95. Sometimes the connection is so close that the different parts 
are dependent on each other in construction, or do not make sense when 
taken separately. In this case, if each division is of itself distinctly 
interrogative, varying the question each time by applying it to some 
new object ; or, in other words, if it contains a repetition of the aux- 
iliary that asks the question, or an interrogative adverb, or adverbial 
clause, — use an interrogation-point after each, and let the following 
word commence with a small letter ; as, ** How shall a man obtain the 
kingdom of Gk)df by impiety? by murder? by falsehood? by theft?* 

If, however, such divisions do not apply the question to any new 
object, but merely state additional circumstances respecting that which 



S 9i. What is said respectiog the degree of separation denoted by the interrogation- 
point and exclamation-point I When they separate oomplete and independent senten- 
ces, bow most the next -word commence f When they stand betwe<aL members and 
fjiffpaf^ how must the following word commence ? 

1 96i Btato the mode of pmictnating, when the parts are dependent on each other la 
eonstmction, and each varies the question by applying it to some new ol^ect How se 
parts sepsrated if they do not thus vary the question f 
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formed the original subject of the enquiry, they must not be separated 
by interrogation-points, but by commas, semicolons, or colons, as here- 
after directed ; as, ** Where are now the great cities of antiquity, those 
rast and mighty cities, the pride of kings, the ornament <^ empires f " 
Here but one question is asked, and but one interrogation-point must be 
employed. 

g 96. Observe, moreover, that when a succession of interrogative ad- 
verbs or adverbial clanaea conmienee a sentence, the incompleteness of 
the sense prevents us from placing an interrogation-point after each of 
them, as we would do if they stood at its dose. The two following sen- 
tences illustrate this difference : " Under what circumstances, for what 
purpose, at whose instigation, did he come t "<-*" Under what eircimi- 
Btances did he come f for what purpose t at whose instigation t " 

§ 97. The principles laid down in § 96, 96, apply to the exclama- 
tion-point with the same foroe as to the interrogation-point. The fol- 
lowing examples will illustrate their application :— 

Under § 96. What cold-blooded cruelty did Nero manifest I what 
disgusting sensuality I what black ingratitude! what concentrated sdf- 
iahness 1 what utter disregard of his duties, as a monarch and as a 
man ! — ^How quickly fled that happy season ; those days of dreamy love, 
those nights oi innocent festivity! 

Under § 96. How extensive, how varied, how beautiful, how sub- 
lime, is the landscape !— How extensive is the landscape ! how varied ! 
how beautiful! how sublime! 

§ 98. KuLE III. — An ezolamation-point most be placed 

after every interjection except O ; as, o^ ! alas ! hold ! 

For an explanation of the difference between and oA / , see § 68. 

§ 99. In some cases, when an inteijection is very closely connected 
with other words, the exclamation-point is not placed between them, 
but reserved for the close of the expressibn ; as, " fie upon thee ! " 

§ 100. Two interrogative interjections, eh and Aey, are usuahy fol- 
lowed by the interrogation-point ; as, ** You think it suits my com- 
plexion, hey t" 

§ 101. BuLE lY. — An exclamation-point may be placed 



$ 96. In what case ia an interrogation-point inadmissible after interrogative adverbs 
or adverbial olanses, following each other in a series? 

% 97. To what besides the interrogation-point do the prindples Jost stated apply? 

1 98. Bepeat Bnle IIL What is the diiforenoe In slgniflcation and pnnctnatlon b»> 
tween O and oh f 

1 99. When an inteijection is very oloeelj oonneeted with other words^ wheie Is 
tte czelamation-point placed ? 

1 100. What intoijections pro nsoallj followed by the interrogatioD-polnt? 
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after a yocative clause, containing an earnest or solemn inyo- 
cation ; as, '' O Father Supreme I protect us from the dangers 
of this night." 

The comma mSiy, without impropriety, be substitiitedy in sueh a case, 
for the ezclamatiflfii-point ; as, " O Father Supreme, protect us from the 
dangers of this night," 

§ 102. BuLE y. — More than one exclamation-point may 
be placed after a sentence or expression denoting an extraor- 
dinary degree of emotion ; as, " Political honesty 1 1 Where 
can such a thing be found ? '' 

As a general thing, this repetition of the exclamation-point is oon- 
fined to humorous and satirical compositions. 

EXERCISE. 

Insert, in the following sentences, periods, interrogation- 
points, and exclamation-points, wherever required by the rules 
that have been given. 

Undeb § 90. There is no precedent applicable to the Question ; foi 
when has such a case been presented in our past history When may we 
look for another such in the future Who hath heard such a wing 
Who hath seen such a thing Shall the earth be made to bring forth in 
one day Shall a nation be born at once 

Undxb g 91. I have not seen him in a year He has grown I sup- 
pose — ^You intend starting in Saturday's steamer — " You have quite 
recovered from your injury " " Quite recovered Oh no ; I am still 
unable to walk " 

Undsr § 92. They asked me why I wept — ^They asked me, " Why 
do you weep ** — This is the question : whether it is exjyedient to pur- 
chase temporal pleasure at the expense of eternal happiness — This is 
the question : " Is it expedient to purchase temporal pleasure at the ex- 
pense of eternal happmess "-^The question for debate was whether 
virtue is aJways a source of happiness — ^Pilate's question, ** What is 
truth ", has been asked by many a candid enquirer — " Who is there " 
demanded the sentiuel 

Under § 93. How heavily we drag the load of life — ^How sweet- 
ly the bee winds her small but mellow horn — O thoughts ineffable O 
visions blest — O the times O the morals of the day — Such is the uncer- 
tainty of life ; yet oh how seldom do we realize it — ^While in this part 
of the country, I once more revisited (and alas with what melancholy 
presentiments ) the home of my youth 
" — ^ , * - — 

1 101 Bepeat Bnle IT. In such eases, what may be snbetltated for th« exe l a matkw* 
point? 

1 108. Bepoat Rule V. To what kinds of compoeltlon to thto ropetltjon of the e» 
eiaoiatlon-point confined ? 
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• 

TJndse § 95, 96. Who shall separate us from the love of Christ shall 
tribulation shall distress shall persecution shall famine shall peril 
shall sword — ^I am charged with being an emissary of France An 
emissary of France And for what end It is alleged that I wished to 
sell the independence of my country And for what end Was this the 
object of my ambition and is this the mode by which a tribunal of jus- 
tice reconciles contradictions — ^When, where, under what circumstances, 
did it happen —When did it happen where under what circum- 
stances 

IJndxb 8 97. How calm was the ocean how gentle its swell — ^How 
wide was we sweep of the rainbow's wings how boundless its circle 
how radiant its rings — O virtue, how disinterested, how noble, how 
lovely, thou art — O virtue, how disinterested thou art how noble how 
lovely — O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God how unsearchable are His judgments, and His ways past finding 
out 

Undxb § 98. Hark daughter of Almon — ^Hist he comes — Hail 
sacred day — ^Lo I am with you alway — ^Zounds the man's in earnest •— 
Indeed then I am wrong -A) dear what can the matter be — ^Humph 
this looks suspicious — ^Pshaw what can we do 

Under § 99. Woe to the tempter — ^Woe is me — Shame upon thy 
insolence — Ah me — ^Away with him — ^Hurrah for the right — ^Hence- 
forth, adieu to happiness 

Under § 101. King of kings and Lord of lords in humility we ap- 
proach Thy altar 

O Rome my country city of the soul 

The orphans of the neart must turn to thee, 

Lone mother of dead empires 

Men of Athens listen to my defence — ^Te shades of the mighty dead 
listen to my invocation. . 

Under § 102. An honest lawyer An anomaly in nature. Gage 
him when you find him, and let the world gaze upon the wonder — ^A 
discerning lover that is a new animal, just bom into the universe — 
And this miserable performance, in which it is debatable whether there 
is more ignorance or pretension, comes before the world with the high- 
sounding title, *' Dictionary of Dictionaries " 

MiSGELLANEOtja. — Csust thou draw out leviathan with a hook, or 
his tongue with a cord which thou lettest down —When saw we thee an 
hungered, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and 
did not minister unto thee -T-When saw we Ihee an hungered, and did 
not minister unto thee or athirst or a stranger or naked or sick or in 
prison — ^The question, '* Wliat is man" has occupied the attention of 
the wisest philosophers; y^et how few have given a satisiactorj an- 
swer — ^An ancient sage, being asked what was the greatest good m the 
smallest compass, replied " The human mind in the human body" — 
*' Am I dying " he eagerly asked " Dying Oh no not dying " was the 
faint but hopcM response —It rains still, hey — ^Where nave you been, 
eh — ^Aroynt thee, witch — " Ha, ha, ha " roared the squire, who en^ 
joyed the story amazingly " Ha, ha, ha " echoed the whole company 
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LESSON XVIII 

THE COLON. 

§ 103. The word Colon comes from the Greek language, 
and means limb or member. Its use appears to have origi- 
nated with the early printers of Latin books. Formerly it 
was much used, and seems to have been preferred to the semi- 
colon, which, with writers of the present day, too generally 
usurps its place. The Colon, however, has a distinct office 
of its own to perform ; and there are many cases in which no 
point can with propriety be substituted for it. It indicates 
the next greatest degree of separation to that denoted by the 
period. 

§ 104. KuLE I. — A colon must be placed between the 
great divisions of sentences, when minor subdivisions occur 
that are separated by semicolons; as*, "We perceive the 
shadow to have moved along the dial, but did not see it mov- 
ing ; we observe that the grass has grown, though it was im- 
possible to see it grow : so the advances we make in knowl- 
edge, consisting of minute and gradual steps, are perceivable 
only after intervals of time." 

The example just given is eomposed of three memberB, of which it ii 
endent that the first two are more eloaely oonneotad with eaeh othei 
than with the last The fonner rftquiriiig a semieoloii between them, 
SB will appear hereafter, the latter must be cut oS by a poiiit iadicatiag 
• greater degree of separation, that Is, a colon. 

§ 105. Bulb II.-^A colon must be placed before a formal 
enumeration of particulars, and a direct quotation, when re- 
ferred to by the words tkuSjfollowingj as followSf this^ these^ 
&c. ; as, '^ Man consists of three parts : first, the body, with 

% 108. From what laagtuge is tlie word edUm derlTed 7 Wbat does }t mean f T^itb 
lAnia did thli point originate? Wbat is said of its use formerly and at ^e present 
iay? Wbat degree of separation does it denote? 

llOiBepeatBnleL 

1105. Bapeat Bole IL Wbat fs meant by a formsl ennmeiation of parUcnlanT 

5 
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its sensual appetites; second, the mind, with its thirst for 
knowledge and other noble aspirations ; third, the soul, with 
its undying principle." — *^ Mohammed died with these words 
on his lips : ^ God, pardon my sins I Yes, I come among 
my fellow-citizens on high.' " 

By " a formal enumeration'' is meant one in which the particulan 
are introduced by the words Jirttp secondly, Ac, or similar teima In 
this case, the objects enumerated are separated from each other by semi- 
eolons ; and before the first a colon must be placed, as in the example 
given above. If the names of the particulars merely are given, without 
any formal introductory words or accompanying description, commas 
are placed between them, and a semicolon, instead of a colon, is used 
before the first; as, '* Grammar is divided into four parts; Orth<^raphy, 
Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody." 

§. 106. If the quoted passage consSsts of several sentences or begins 
a new paragraph, it is usual to place a colon followed by a dash (:— ) 
at the end of the preceding sentence; as, "The oloth having been re- 
moved, the president rose and said :— 

Ladies and gentlemen, we have assembled,' " Ac 

§ 107. If the quoted passage is introduced by that, or if it is short 
and incorporated in the middle of a sentence, a colon is not admissible 
before it; as, " Remember that ' one to-day is worth two to-morrowSi'" 
"Bion's favorite maxim, 'Enow thyself,' is worth whole pages of good 
advice." 

§ 108. When the quoted passage is brought in without any intro- 
ductory word, if short, it is generally preceded by a comma ; if long, by 
a colon ; as, " A simpleton, meeting a philosopher, asked him, * What 
affords wise men the greatest pleasure f Turning on his heel, the sage 
promptly replied, ' To get rid c^ fools.'" The use of the colon in this 
ease is illustrated in § 106. 

§ 109. Rule III. — A colon was formerly, and may now 
be, placed between the members of a compound sentence, 

Wben thns formally enamorated, how are the particalars separated from each other? 
What marka rnnat precede the first ? When the names merelj are given, how are they 
aeparated, and by what preceded f 

% 10(t. If the quoted passage consists ofsevaal sentences or a paragraph, how Is the 
preceding sentence generally closed ? 

% 107. In what case is a colon inadmissible before a qnoted passage? 

$ 108. State the principle that applies to a qnoted passage brought in without any 
Introdnctory word. 

$ 109. Bepeat Bale III. What is said of nsage in these cases ? What is the highest 
point that can be used between members connected by a oo^Jnnction ? 
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wLen there is no conjunction between them and the connection 
is slight I as, <' Never flatter the people : leave that to such as 
mean to betray them." 

With regard to the cases falling under this rule, usage is divided. 
Many good authorities prefer a seuaicolon; while others substitute a 
period, and commence a new sentence with what follows. It appears to 
be settled, however, that, if the members are connected by a conjunction, 
a semicolon is the highest point that can be placed between them ; as, 
''Never flatter the people; but leave that to such as mean to betray 
them.* 

EXERCISE. 

Insert, wherever required in tho following sentences, po> 
riods, interrogation-points, exclamation-points, and colons. 

Ukdse § 104.^ No monumental marble emblazons the deeds and fame 
of Marco Bozorris; a few round stones piled over his head are lUl that 
marks his grave yet his name is conspicuous among the greatest heroes 
and purest patriots of history—- " Most fashionable ladies," says a plain- 
spoken writer, " haye two mces ; one face to sleep in and ano^er to 
show in. company the first is generally reserved for the husband and 
family at home; the other is put on to please strangers abroad the 
fiunily face is often indifferent enough, but the out-door one looks some- 
thing better" — You have called yourself an atom in the universe ; you 
have said that you were but an insect in the solar blaze is your pres- 
ent pride consistent with these professions 

Under § 105. The object of this book is twofold first, to teach the 
inexperienced how to express their thoughts correctly and elegantly ; 
secondly, to enable them to appreciate the productions of others — ^The 
human family is composed of nve races, differing from each other in fea- 
ixai and color first, the Caucasian or white ; second, Ac — Lord Bacon 
has summed up the whole matter in the following words "A little phi- 
losophy indineih men's minds to atheism; but depth in philosophy 
bringeth men's minds to religion**— -Where can you find anything simpler 
yet more sublime than this sentiment of Richter^s " I love Grod and httle 
children" — ^He answered my argument thus " The man who lives by 
hope will die by despair" 

Undkb 8 106. OatOy beii^ next called on by the coDsnl for his opinion, 
delivered tne following forcible speech 

Conscript fathers, I perceive that those who have spoken before 
me, Aq 

Uimxa § 107. Socrates used to say that other men lived in order that 
they might eat, but that he ate in order that he might live — The propO" 
ntion that ** whatever is, is right'*, admits of question — It is a uct on 
which we may congratulate ourselves that ** honor and shame from no 
condition rise — The Spanish proverb, " he is my friend that grinds at 
my mill,** exposes the false pretensions of persons who will not go out oi 
their way to serve those for whom they profess friendship 
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Uiii»ui,§ 10& Solomon aajs '* Go to the ant, thou alnggard'* — Diof^ 
nw, the eccentric Cynic philosopher, was constantly finding fault with 
his pupils and acquaintances To excuse himself, he was accustomed to 
say " Other dogs bite their enemies ; but I bite my friends, that I may 
sare them" — A Spanish proverb says " Four persons are indispensable 
to the production of a gpood salad nrst, a spendthrift for oil ; second, a 
miser for yinegar ; third, a oounsellor for salt ; fourth, a madman, to stir 
it aU up ** 

Undxb § 109. Love hath wings beware lest he fly — I entered at the 
first window that I could reach a cloud of smoke filled the apartment — 
life in Sweden is, for the most part, patriarchal almost pnmeval s)m> 
plicity reigns over this northern land, almost primeval solitude and still- 
ness — Discretion is the perfection of reason, and a -guide in all the 
duties of life cunning is a Idnd of instinct, that looks out only after its 
own immediate interest and welfare 

MxsoELLANsouB. — ^What a truthful lesson is taught in these weeds ol 
Sterne " So quickly, sometimes, has the wheel turned round that many 
a man has lived to enjoy the benefit of that charity which his own piety 
projected" — Colton has truly said that " kings and their subjects, mas- 
ters and servants, find a common level in two places ; at the foot of the 
^ross, and in the i^ave" — We have in use two kinds of language, the 
spoken and the written the one, the gift of €k>d ; the other, the invention 
of man — How far silence is prudence, depends upon eireumstances I 
waive that question — You have friends to cheer yon on ; you have books 
and teachers to aid you but after all the proper education of your mind 
must be your own work — Death is like thunder in two particulars we 
are alarmed at the sound of it ; and it is formidable only from what ham 
preceded it 
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LESSON XIX. 



THB SEMICOLON. I 



§ 110. The word Semicolon means half a limb or mem' 
her ; and the point is nsed to indicate the next greatest de- 
gree of separation tc that denoted by the colon. It was first 
employed in Italy, and seems to have found its way into Eng- 
land about the commencement of the seventeenth century. 

§ 1 1 1. Rule I.-r-A semicolon must be placed between the 

( IIQ. What does the word 90micolon mean ? What degree oX separation does It 
Mtoate? Wh^re was ft i)rst pi9plo7fi4 ? Whop 41d it 0nd its wfty^to England? 
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members of compound sentences (see § 41), unless the con- 
nection is exceedingly close ; as, *^ Lying lips are an abomina- 
tion to the Lord; but they that deal truly are His delight." 

We have already seen, in § 109, that, when there is no conjunetion 
between the members, a colon may be used, if the connection is slight; 
a semicolon, however, is generally preferred. On the other hand, whcK 
the members are very short and the connection is intimate, a comma majr 
without impropriety be employed ; as, " Simple men admire the learned, 
^norant men despise them." Usage on this ]H}int is much divided, th« 
choice between semicolon and comma depending entirely on the degree 
of connection between the members, respecting which different minda 
cannot be expected to agree. In the example last given, either a semi- 
colon or a comma may be placed after learned, 

§ 1 1 2. Rule II. — A semicolon must be placed between 
the great divisions of sentences, when minor subdivisions oc- 
cur that are separated by commas ; as, " Mirth should be the 
embroidery of conversation, not the web ; and wit the orna- 
ment of the mind, not the furniture.'' 

§ 1 13. Rule III. — ^When a colon is placed before an enumer- 
ation of particulars, the objects enumerated must be separated 
by semicolons ; as, '^ The value of a maxim depends on four 
things : the correctness of the principle it embodies ; the sub- 
ject to which it relates ; the extent of its application ; and 
the ease with which it may be practically carried out." 

§ 114. Rule IY. — A semicolon must be placed before an 
enumeration of particulars, when the names of the objects 
merely are given without any formal introductory words or 
accompanying description ; as, " There are three genders ; the 
masculine, the feminine, and the neuter." 

§ 115. Rile V. — A semicolon must be placed before the 
eonjunction as, when it introduces an example. For an illus- 
tratljfl, see the preceding Rule. 

S 111. Repeat Bale L What other point may be nsed, when there is no coigvce- 
tion ? When the connection la very doso, what point may be employed ? 
S 112. Bepeat Role IL 
S 11& Bepeat Bole IIL 
1114. Bepeat Bale rv. 
fllfi. Bepeat Bale V. 
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§ 1 16. KuLE YI. — ^When seyeral long claufies occur in suo- 
ccBsioD, all having common dependence on some other clause or 
word, they must be separated by semicolons ; as, ^ If wo ne- 
glected no opportunity of doing good ; if we fed the hungry 
and ministered to the sick ; if we gave up our own luxuries, 
to secure necessary comforts for the destitute ; though no man 
might be aware of our generosity, yet in the applause of our 
own conscience we would have an ample reward." 

§ IIT. If the olaiues are short, they may be aeparated by commas; 
afl| ** If I succeed, if I reach the pinnacle of my ambition, you shall share 
my triumph." 

EXERCISE. 

Insert in the following sentences, wherever required by 

^he rules, all the points thus far considered : — 

Undkb § 111. Air was regarded as a simple substance by ancient 
philosophers but the experiments of Cavendish prove it to be composed 
of oxygen and nitrogen — The gem has lost its sparkle scarce a vestige 
of its former brilliancy remains — The porcupine is fond of climbing trees 
and for this purpose he is furnished with very long claws — The Lap- 
landers have little idea of religion or a Supreme Bemg the greater part 
of them are idolaters and their superstition is as profound as their wor- 
ship is contemptible 

Undeb § 112. The Jews ruin themselves at their Passover the Moors, 
at their marriages and the Christians, in their law-suits— The poisoned 
valley of Java is twenty miles in extent, and of considerable width it pre- 
sents a most desolate appearance, being entirely destitute of vegetation 
->- The poet uses words, indeed but they are merely the instruments of his 
art, not its objects — Weeds and thistles, ever enemies of the husband- 
man, must be rooted out from the garden of the mind good seed must be 
sown and the growing crop must be carefuUy attend^ to, if we would 
have a plenteous harvest 

Under § 113. The tru3 order of learning shoidd be as follows first, 
what is necessary second, what is useful and third, what is ornamental 
•— God hath set some in the church first, apostles secondarily, prophets 
thirdly, teachers after that, miracles then, gins of healings, helps, govern- 
ments, diversities of tongues —-The duties of man are twofold first, those 
that he owes to his Creator secondly, those due to his fellow-men — Two 
paths open before every youth on the one hand, that of yice, with its 
unreal and short-lived pleasures on the other, that of virtue, with the 
{genuine and permanent nappiness it ensures 

Under § 114. We have three great bulwarks of liberty viz., schools 

S 116. Repeat Rale YL 

S 117. If the dependent clsuaes are short, how may thoj be separated f 
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soIl^geB, and uniyersities — There arc three cases the nominatiTO, the 
poBseasive, and the objectiye — According to a late writer, London sur- 
passes all other great cities in four particulars size, commerce, fogs, and 
pickpockets 

Under §115. Aiier inteijections, pronouns of the first person are gen- 
erally used in the objectiye case as, " Ah me" Those of the second per- 
son, on the other hand, follow interjectionB in the nominatiye as, *' O 
thou" 

Undzb §116. The greatest man is he who chooses the right with in- 
vincible resolution who resists the sorest temptations from within and 
without who bears the heaviest burdens cheerfully who is calmest in 
storms, and most fearless under menace and frowns and whose reliance 
on truth, on yirtue, and on Gk>d, is most unfaltering— The delight- 
ful freedom of Cowper^s manner, so acceptable to those long accustomed 
to a poetical school of which the radical fault was constramt his noble 
and tender morality his fervent piety his glowing and well-expressed 
patriotism his descriptions, unparalleled in yividness and accuracy his 
pla3rful humor and powerfdl satire, — all conspired to render him one of 
the most popular poets of his day 

Under § 117. Kead not for the purpose of contradicting and ton- 
{ating nor of belieying and taking for granted nor of finding material f»r 
aigoment and conyersation but in order to weigh and consider the 
thoughts of others — When I have gone from earth when my place is 
vacant when my pilgrimage is over will thy faithful heart still keep my 
memory green 

MiBGELLAiTBOUs. This wide-spread republic is the fature monu- 
ment to Washington Maintain its independence uphold its constitution 
preserve its union defend its liberty —The ancients feared death we, 
thanks to Christianity, fear only dying— The study of mathematics 
ctiltivates the reason that of the languages, at the same time, the reason 
and the tasf» Tha former giyes power to the mind the latter, both 
power and flexibility The former, by itself, would prepare us for a 
Bitate of cert^ainties which nowhere exists the latter, for a state of proba- 
bilities, which is that of common life -—Woman in Ital^ is trained to 
shrink from the open air and the public gaze she is no nder is never in 
at the deatli in a fox-hunt is no hand at a whip, if her life depended on 
it die never keeps a stall at a fancy fair never takes the lead at a de- 
bating club she neyer addresses a stranger, except, perhaps, behind a 
mask in carnival-season her politics are limited to wearing tri-color rib- 
hons and refusing an Austrian as a partner for the waltz ^e is a dunce 
and makes no mjstery of it a coward, and glories in it —Lord Chatham 
nuule an administration sq checkered and speokled he put together a 
piece of joineiy so crossly indented and whimsically dovetailed he con- 
B^cted a cabinet so yariously inlaid with whigs and tories patriots 
and courtiers,— that it was utterly unsafe to touch and unsure to stand 
on —Helmets are cleft on high blood bursts and smokes around 
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LESSON XX. 



THE COMMA. 



§ 118. The word Comma means that which is out off\ 
and the mark so called denotes the least degree of separation 
that requires a point. In its present form, the comma is not 
found in manuscripts anterior to the ninth century ; a straight 
line drawn yerticallj between the words was formerly used in 
its place. 

§ 119. General Eule. — The comma is used to separate 
words, phrases, clauses, and short members, closely connected 
with the rest of the sentence, but requiring separation by 
some point in consequence of the construction or ^arrange- 
ment. 

parenthetical expressions. 

§ 120. Words, phrases, adjuncts, and clauses, are said to 

be*' PARENTHETICAL whcu they are not essential to the meaning 

of a sentence and arc introduced in such a way as to break the 

connection between its component parts. They are generally 

introduced near the commencement of a sentence, between a 

subject and its. verb ; but they may occupy other positions. 

Every such parenthetical expression must be separated from 

the leading proposition by a comma before and after it. 

As these expressions are of constant occurrence, and are always 
punctuated in the same manner, with a comma on each side of them, it 
is important that the pupil should be able to recognize than without 
difficulty. The following examples contain respectiTely a parenthetical 
word, phrase, adjunct, and clause, printed in italics; which, it will be 



% 118. What does tbe word comma mean ? What degree of separation does the 
mark so called denote ? In its present form, when was the comma firat nsed ? Before 
ttiat time, what was employed in its stead ? 

S 119. Repeat the General Rule. 

% 120. When are words, phrases, adjuncts, and danses, said to be parentheacal f 
Where are they generally introduced? How most ev^ parenthetical expression be 
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Men, may be omitted without injury to the sense, and stand, in every 
case, between the subject and its verb :• — 

EXAMPLES OF PARENTHETICAL EXPRESSIONS. 

1. Napoleon, ungfuesHonablpf was a man of genius. 

2. There is, as it toere, an atmospheric maelstrom all about us. 

3. History, in a toordf is replete with moral lessons. 

4. Thomson, who was blessed mth a strung and copious fancy <^ drew 
his images from nature itsell 

RESTRICTIVE EXPRESSIONS. 

§ 121. The mere introdactioa of adjuncts and clauses bo- 
tween a subject and its verb, does not make them parentheti- 
cal. Sometimes thej form an essential part of the logical sub* 
ject, and cannot be omitted without rendering the sense in* 
complete. In that case, they are not parenthetical, but re- 
strictive \ and there must be no comma between them and 
that which they restrict. Whether a comma is to be placed 
after such r^8trictive expressions, depends on principles hero- 
after explained. 

Examples of restrictiye adjuncts and clauses are furnished below, 
mie pupil is requested to compare them carefully with the examples at 
parenthetical expressions just given, and to make himself so fiimihar 
with their distinguishing features that he can at once determine to 
which of the two classes any given adjunct or clause belongs. Few 
sentences occur without expressions of this kind; and, as they must 
have a comma on each side of them if parenthetical, but none before 
them if restrictiYe, constant mistakes will be made unless the distinction 
is thoroughly tmderstood. The criterion is, will the meaning of the 
sentence be preserved if the expression is omitted f If so, it is pares* 
thetical ; if not, restrictive. 

EXAMPLES OP RESTRICTIVE EXPRESSIONS. 

L The love of money is the root of all eviL 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. . 

2. A man tormented by a guilty conscienee can not be happy* 

Those who sleep late lose the best part of the day. 

mt off from the rest of the senteooe ? Give ezsmploe, snd Show In each ease hoir yon 
kaow the expreaeloii to be parenthetfeal. 

S 181. Besides Its position, what Is neceasary to make an ezpreaeion parenthetieal ? 
"^en are a^Joncta and clansea called restrictive ? From what must restrictiye ad- 
Jnncts and clauses not be cnt off by the comma f What la tl^ criterion for determining 
whether a sentence is parenthetical or restrictiye ? Give examples, and show in each 
?ue how yoa know the expression to be restrictiye^ 

6* 



too, 


moreover 


also, 


likewise. 


then, 


howeyer, 


surely, 


finaUy, 
namely. 


indeed. 


perhapcb 


therefore, 
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RULE I.-— PARENTHETICAL EXPRSSStONS. 

§ 122. A comma must be placed before and after every 

parenthetical word, phrase, adjunct, clause, and expression ; 

see the examples in § 120. 

The words referred to m this role are chiefly eonjuncUons and ad 
rerbs* Those of most fineqnent oocnrrence are as follows :«» ' 

apparently, 

meanwhile, 

consequently, 

unquestionably* 

aceordingly, 

notwithstanding^ 

The phrases most frequently introduced parenthetically are as fol- 
lows:— 

in truth, in reality, as a matter of course, 

in fact, no doubt, at all eyents, 

in fine, of course, to be brief, 

in short, aboye all, to be sure, 

in general, generally speaking, on the contrary, 

in particular, as it were, now and then* 

'Die most common parenthetical a^unots are these :'-» 

without doubt, in the first place, by chance, * 

without question, in the mean time, in that case, 

beyond a doubt, in a word, for the most part, 

beyond question, in a measure, on the other nandL 

Any of the clauses enumerated in § 48 may be used parenthetically, 

§ 128. A comma must be placed before and after parenthetical sub* 
Jeote introduced by as loell aa; as, "Industry, as well as genius, is es^ 
■ential to the production of great workb**-^" Printmg, as well as eyery 
other important inyention, has wrought great changes in the world** 

§ 124« A comma must be placed on each side of negatiye acyuncts 
and clauses, when introduced parenthetically by way pf contrast or op» 
position ; as, ** Prosperity is secured to a state, not by the acquisition 
of territoiy or riches, but by the encouragement of industry and the di^^ 
semination of yirtuous principles." ' 

If, howeyer, the word expressing negation is remoyed from the ad- 

% 122. Bepest Bale L What parts of speech, for the most part, are the words hel« 
referrod to ? Enamerate some of the prlnolpaL Mention the phrases most freqaentlf 
fnttodaosd paienthetioally. Give some of t^e commonest parenthetical a^nnctSi 
What olaoses may be tised parenthetically f 

S 123. What sabjects are introdnoed pareathettcally, and flUl under this mie ? 

$ 124 State the principle that applies to negative adjuncts and clanses. What 
•bang e in the pnnctaation must be made, if the word expressing negation Is remoysd 
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jimet or clause in question and joined to the leadii^ verb, one oomma 
only must be used, and that before the conjunction which introduces 
the last of the contrasted expressions ; as, " Prosperity is not secured to 
a state by the acquisition of territory or riches, but by the encourage- 
ment of industry and the dissemination of virtuous principles." 

If the parts of the sentence are inrerted, so that the clauses or ad- 
juncts are brought before the leading verb with the introductory words, 
it M, then the clause or adjunct introduced by the conjunction receiyes 
the conunas, one on each side ; as, " It is not by the acquisition of ter- 
ritoiy or riches, but by the encouragement of industiy and the dissem- 
ination of virtuous principles, that prosperity is secured to a state." 

§ 125. Some are in the habit of omitting the comma before a paren- 
thetical expression when it follows a conjunction. This is wrong ; there, 
as in every other position, it must be cut off by a comma on each aide : 
as, " Your manners are affable, and, for the most part, pleasing." 

§ 126. Observe, with regard to the utards referred to in Rule L, that 
it is only when Uiey belong to the whole proposition, and not to individual 
words, that they are thus cut off by commas. A few examples, which 
the pupil is requested to compare, will illustrate this difference. 

Examples. — The passions of mankind, however, frequently blind them. 
However fairly a bad man may appear to act, we distrust him. — ^Is it, 
ihen, to be supposed that vice will ultimately triumph f — ^We then pro- 
ceeded on our way. — ^I would, too, present the subject in another point 
of view. — ^It rains too hard to venture out 

EXERCISE. 

Supply the commas omitted in the following sentences, re- 
membering that none must be introduced unless required by 
a positive rule. 

Undxr § 122. Nothing on earth I tell you can persuade me to such 
a step. — There is it must be admitted something attractive in such 
dreamy speculations. — ^Nothing in my opinion is more prejudicial to the 
interests of a nation than unsettled and varving pohcy. — ^The funda- 
mental principles of science at least those that were abstract rather 
than practical were deposited during the Middle Ages in the dead lan- 
goagea. — ^A whiff of tobacco smoke strange as it may appear gives 
among these barbarous tribes not merely a binding force but an inviola- 

t^om the a^OBct or tkmse aad Joined to tiM leading verb f What Is the proper mode 
of pointing, when the parte of the sentence are inverted, and the introdaetory- words 
Mi« are employed t 

1 125. Id what case are some in the habit of omitttng the comma hetore a paren- 
thetical ei{t)re86k>n ? Is this right f 

126b In what case only are the words referred to in Bnl« L eat olf by oommaa ? 
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Ue sanctity to treatt€fl.*-T1iis added to other eonftideratioiui inll pr^ 
Tent me from coming. 

Undxr § 128. Nations as well as men fail in nothing which they 
boldly attem|)t— The unprincipled politician like the chameleon is con- 
stantly changing his color. — Marie Antoinette unlike most regal person- 
ages was extremely affable in her manners. — ^The insect as well as the 
man that treads upon it has an office to perfonn.-— Dangerous as well as 
degrading are the promptings of pride. — ^Printinff like every other im- 
portant invention nas wrought great changes in me world. 

Undxr § 124. This principle has been fully settled not by any single 
act but the repeated and deuberate declarations of government. — Songs 
not of merriment and revelry but of praise and thanksgiving were heani 
ascending.— A great political crisis is the time not for tardy consultation 
but for prompt and vigorous action. — A great political crisis is not the 
time for tardy consultation but for prompt and vigorous action.-— It is 
not tardy consultation but prompt and vigorous acticn that a great po- 
litical crisis requires. — Juries not judges are responsible for these evils. — 
Not for his own gloiy but for his country's preservation did Washington 
take the field. — ^It was not in the hope of personal aggrandizement thai 
our forefathers embarked in the revolutionary struggle but to secure for 
themselves and their posterity that without which they felt life was 
valueleas. 

Uni>xr 8 125. Milton was like Dante a statesman and a lover ; and 
like Dante he had been unfortunate in ambition and in love^ — ^We may 
perhaps find it difficult to admire Queen Elizabeth as a woman ; but 
without doubt as a sovereign she deserves our highest respect She soon 
if we may believe contemporaneous historians gained includible influence 
with her people ; and wnile she merited aU their esteem by her real 
virtues she also engaged their affections by her pretended ones. 

Undkb § 126. There were besides several other consideratioiia 
which led Columbus to believe that the earth was round.*— There are 
others besides its soldiers to whom a state should show its gratitude. — 
Now from this I would argue that all violent measures are at the pres- 
ent time impolitic. — ^Who now believes in the divine right of kings f — 
Morning will come at last however dark ^e night may be. — Galileo 
however was convinced of the truth of his theory, and therefore per- 
sisted in maintaining it even at the risk of imprisonment and death. 
[In the lasb sentence, therefore does not break the connection sufficiently 
to be set off by commas.] 
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LESSON XXI. 

THE COMMA (CONTINUED.) 

RULE IT. — OLAUBXB, wonne, fhrasbs, and AnjOKOia 
§ 127. When clauses, and when words, phrases, and ad- 
Ituicts, that may be used parenthetically, are introduo^^ io 
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Buob a way as not to break the connection between dependent 

parts, they are cut off by but one comma, which comes after 

them if they commence the sentence, but before them if they 

end it ; as, " Unquestionably, Napoleon was a man of genius." 

— ^"Generally speaking, an indolent person is unhappy.'' — " This 

is the case, beyond a doubt," — " See the hoUowness of thy 

pretensions, worshipper of reason." 

Observe, however, that such expressions as are restriotiTe do not 
fall under this role. 

g 128. A comma must also be placed after the following and similar 

words, which are rarely, and some of them nev^r, used parenthetically, 

when they stand at the commencement of sentences, and refer, not to 

any particular word, but to the proposition as a whole :— 

again, yes, now, first, 

further, no, why, secondly, 

howbeit, nay, well, thirdly, ^c 

As, " Yes, the appointed time has come." — " Why, this is rank in 

justice." — " "Well, follow the dictates of your inclination." 

§ 129. A comma must be placed after here and there, now and then, 
when they introduce contrasted clauses or members ; as, " Here, every 
citizen eijoys the blessings of personal freedom ; there, despotism forges 
fetters for thought, word, and action." 

§ 180. The comma may be omitted in the case of too, alio, therefore, 
and perhaps, when introduced so as not to interfere with the harmo- 
nious flow of the period, and, particularly, when the sentence is short ; 
as, " Industry gains respect and riches too.^ — " He delivered a lecture 
on Monday evening also."—" Perhaps they are safe." 

§ 131. In the case of adjuncts immediately following a verb, the 
connection is often sc^ dose that a comma is inadmissible ; as, " I did it 
with my own hand." 

§ 132. Adverbial, adjective, and hypothetical clauses, if very short, 
closely connected, and introduced so as not to interfere with the harmo* 

f 127. Bepoat Bal« II. What expressions do not IhU under this rale ? 

% 128. What other words, rarely ased parenthetically, take a oemma after them 
iirfien they stand at the commencement of sentences ? 

% 129. state the rale relating to here and there, no^o and then, 

% 180. In the case of what words may the comma be omitted ? 

% 181. Wliat Is said of the connection in the case of a^ancts immediately foUowliig 
a verb ? 

% 18^ When may adverbial, adjective, and hypothetical elaaaes be used withooA 
tte comma T 
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niooB flow «f th« sentonoe, need not be eat off by tbe eomm*; tm,^! 
began this work two years ago at Borneo" 

§ 183. A j>articipial clause that relates to, and immediately £[^owb, 
the object of a yerb, must not be separated from it; as, " We see our 
companions borne daily to tbe grave.** 

§ 184. Clauses that would otherwise be set off by the comma, if sab- 
divided into parts which require the use of this point, must be separated 
by the semicolon, aooording to the rale in § 112, where an example is 
given. 

KULE III. RESTRICTIVE ADJUNCTS AND GLAUSES. 

§ 135, No comma must be placed between restrictive ad- 
juncts or clauses (see § 121) and that which they restrict \ as, 
*^ The eye of Providence is constantly upon us." — *' Who can 
respect a man that is not governed by virtuous principles ?*** 

Vocative and causal clauses («« § 48) are never i«strictive, and 
must, therefore be set off by tbe comma. 

§ 186. Relative clauses introduoed by the pronoun tkat, as w«]l as 
those in which the .relative is not expressed, are restrictive, and most 
have no comma before them; as, ** Suspect the man thateannet lode 
you in the eye."—** The day toe cekinUe is one of the proudest in our 
national history.** 

g 187. A restiictive dause, however, must be set off by a comma, 
when it refers to several antecedents which are themselves separated by 
that point; as, '* There are many painters, poets, and statesoKB, whom 
chance has rendered famous rather than merit.** 

§ 188. A rule of syntax requires that a restrictiTe clause should 
fftand immediately after its logical antecedent ; if, however, a sentence is 
6o loosely constructed as to have otiier words intervene between the an- 
tecedent and the reskictive clause, a comma should be plaoed before 
the latter; as, ** He can have no genuine sympathy lor tSie uniirtunate, 

% 188. In wbat «ase may Hie comma te omlttod tefere a particiftal/daiisef 

% 184. In what case dees tbe sealc^oa take tiie place ^ the eooMaa IwtweeB 

clausos? 

^ 18B. Btfpeat Bnle m., rea|>edlng i«8ti<cHv« a^joncts and ^lansea. W%at danaei 

ere never vestilctiye? How most Vbey^ therefore, be set tiff? 

1 18ft. What relative clavaes am restiiletiye, «nd nrast tberefore have ao comma 

btfore them? 

f 1S7. In wliat case mndt a restrictive clanse be eet off %j a comma Y 

$ 188. What Is the proper position for a restrictive clause? If other words are In* 

trodoced between Ute <cUtase 4aid its «nteoedent, wlntt change anst be made in the 

V«B«taatioaf 
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tfait 1lA8 nerer been unfortunate himself." With its p«rii correctly at* 
ranged, this sentence requires no point; as, "He that has never been 
anfortunate himself can have no genuine sympathy for the unfortu* 
Date.** 

§ 189. When there is a succession of restrictiYe clauses relating to 
the same antecedent) they are separated from each other by commas, 
and the first must be set off from the antecedent by the same point :-« 
as, " Countries^ whose rules are prompt and decisive, whose people are 
united, and whose course is just, have little to fear, even from more powei^ 
fill nations^'* 

§ 140. A comma is also generally placed before a restrictive clause 
containing of nhick, to tohich, or /or which, preceded by a noun; as» 
* We have no sense or faculty, the use of which is not obvious to the 
r^eeting miifd.'* 

§ 141. A participial clause is restrictive when the participle it con* 
tains can be exchanged for the relative that and a finite verb without 
iigury to the senses " A man discharging his duty under trying circum> 
stances is worthy of our confidence"; here, dUoharginff is equivalent tc 
that dueharge9f and the clause is restrictive. In such a case, no comma 
must separate the clause from the antecedent, unless the principle em- 
bodied in § IdV applies. 

EXERCISE. 

In the following sentences, insert commas wherever requir- 
ed by rule ;— • 

Under g 127. But for this event the future liberator fii Rome might 
have been a dreamer. -—Thou sayest right barbarian. -—Great poet as 
Petrarch is he has often mistaken pedantry for passion. — ^ When a peo- 
nle suffer in vain it is their own fault -^Happier had it been for many 
nad they never looked out from their own heart upon the world. — 
What are good laws if we have not good men to execute themt— > 
Loir though the voice the boast was heard by all around. —Amazed at 
what had taken place the barons mechanically bent the knee.— Im« 
{Mitient to finish what he had begun Ccesar allowing his army no 
vest pushed forward to the capitaL— Though neither honest nor elo- 
quent the demagogue often controls the people.— To say the truth it 
Was a goodly company. — From this time forth no sound of merriment 

S189L State the principle that appltee to a rncoeasioB of restrtctlTe nJMbre cktnaei 
Nkting to ttie same antecedent 

1 140. What fs Bald of restrictive danses contalnbig ofwMch^ te., preoeded by 
a noun? 

f 141. When U a partldpfal claTise restrtotlre ? lo each a oas^ r»tnt It be separated 
ftom tts flotecedeiit t 
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WM eyer heard in thoM lordly halls ; on the contrary eilenoe and gloom 
hnng oyer them like a palL^Neyertheless though yon haye ivron^^ 
me thus I inflict no yengeance. — When I became a man I laid aside 
childish things. — Are ye bewildered still O Romans t ' * • 

Under § 128. Well honor is the subject of my story. — Yes it often 
happens that when we get out of the reach of want we are just within 
the reach of ayarice. — Again one man's loss is sometimes another man's 
gain. — Verily this is a troublous world. — Furthermore we are always 
suspicious of a deceitful man's motiyes. — Nay though the whole world 
should do wrong this is no excuse for our offences. -— First let us look at 
the fact& 

Under § 129. Then the world listened with pleasure to] the rad« 
strains of the troubadour ; now the diyine thoughts of the most gifted ge- 
niuses can hardly conmiand its attention. — Here we haye troubles, 
pains, aud partings ; there we are allowed to look for an unbroken rest 
the eleyated pleasures of which {see § 140) no heart can conceiye. 

Under § 180. Perhaps there is no man so utterly unha|:{py as the 
useless drone. — I haye seen this, and can therefore describe it wiUi ac- 
curacy. — Pythagoras made many discoyeries in geometry and astrono- 
my also. — I can giye you some information on the subject being a 
fanner and a practical one too. — -I was also there; you are therefore 
mist^tken. 

Under §131. The loye of life is deeply implanted in the human 
heart -^ To sum the matter up in a few words his hand is against eyery 
man's. -^ A tree is known by its fruits. — Banished from his natiye coun- 
try .^Bschines retired to Rhodes where he opened a school of oratory 
that became famous throughout all Greece. — 

The golden wain rolls round the silent North, 

And earth is slumbering 'neath the smiles of heayen. 

Under § 132. You may go if you wish. — We ifrequently meet ene 
mies where we expect friends — Columbus maintained nis tiieory with a 
confidence which went far towards conyincing his hearers. — All these 
things win haye passed away a hundred years hence.— Satan goes 
about like a roaring lion seeking whom he may deyour. 

Under § 133. How many haye seen their affection slighted and eyen 
betrayed by the ungrateful 1 —We hear the good slandered eyery day. 
— Alexander the Great had a large city built in honor of his fayorite 
horse. 

Under S 134. During the fourteenth century Italy was the India of 
a yast number of Vell-bom but penniless adyenturers who had inflamed 
their imaginations by the ballads and legends of chiyalry who from 
youth had trained themselyes to manage the barb, and bear alike 
through summer^s heat and winter's cold the weight of arms and who 
passing into an effeminate and distracted land had only to exhibit bra- 
•^ery in order to command wealth. 

Under § 185. The quality of mercy is not strained. — How soft the 
music of those yillage bells! — Good nature is a sun which sheds light 
on all aroimd. — He who is a traitor to his country is a serpent which 
turns to bite the bosom that warms it — Mahomet always obseryed the 
l^rms of that graye and ceremonious politeness so common in his country* 
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DiriixB § 136. Is there a heart that musie cannot meltf— Anger is a 
fire that consumes the heart. — The evil that men do, lives after them. 
—The land "we live in is on many accounts bound to our hearts by th# 
strongest ties. — Men are willing for the most part to overlook the £aultf 
of those they love. 

Under § 137. There was no man, woman, or child that the tyrant 
Nero did not heartily hate. — The profligate man is a stranger to the in 
nocent social enjoyments, the gushing affections, and sacred domestia 
pleasures which to the virtuous . constitute a never-failing source of 
satisfaction and contentment. — The Lydians, the Persians, and the Ara 
bians that wish to leave the army, are at liberty to do so. 

Under § 138. An author cannot be readilj understood who is unao* 
qnainted with the art of punctuation. -« All is not gold that glitters. — 
Glauses must be set off by commas which are introduced parenthetically. 
— That man is not fit to be the head of a nation who pndes himself on 
being the head of a party. (Punctuate i?te 9efUenee$ in thU paragraph 
at they ttand; then arrange them in their proper order, and point than ac^ 
eordingly.) 

Under § 139. We should have respect for the theories of a philoso- 
pher whose judgment is clear, whose learning is extensive, and whose 
reasonings are founded on facts even though his deductions may con- 
flict with generally received opinions. 

Under §140. Have no desire for a reputation the acquisition of 
which involves dishonesty or deceit. — The barometer is an instrument 
the usefulness of which to the navigator can hardly be overestimated. — 
All physicians tell us that dyspepsia is a disease the remedy for which 
it is hard to find. -—Napoleon had ^m youth fixed his eyes on a pin- 
nacle of greatness the path to which he knew was filled with tremen- 
dous obstacles. 

Under g 141. Those distinguished for honesty and activity rarely if 
ever in this land of business energy lack employment — This was to be 
expected in a country overrun wiUi disbanded soldiers whose only 
means of subsistence were theft and violence. — 'So person found guilty, 
of felony is allowed to hold office. — ^We cannot too much pity the lot of 
i child thrown at a tender age on the charities of the world. 
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LESSON XXII. 

IHE COMMA (continued). 
RULE IV. APPOSITION. 

. § 142. Single words in apposition and appositional clauseiSi 
most be set off by the comma ; as, " The fate of Eienzi, the 

1 141 Sopeftt Bnle IT., recpeeting words in apposition and appoBltiooal elansca 
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last of the Roman tribanes, shows the fickleness of an ignorant 

populace." — ^^ Darius^ the king of the Persians." 

§ 143. To this rtilft there are four ezceptiona. Hie comma must be 
omitted, 

L Between a proper name and a eommon noon placed immediately 
before or after it without an adjunct ; as, " Darins the king " ; " the 
Altai Mountains ** ; " the River Rhine ". 

IL When a pronoun other than / is in apposition with a sabetan- 
tiye which it immediately precedes or foUows ; as, " Cicero him- 
self " ; "Ye mighty men of war ". 

UL. When the word in apposition or the daase in question is necessary 
to the idea predicated, so that it cannot be left out without render- 
ing the sense incomplete ; as, " The people elected him prendent'* — 
" He was chosen umpire," — " I regard him (u a traitor.** — " Whom 
his £riends considered an honegt man.'* In these examples, italics 
are used to indicate the words and clauses in question ; and, as 
they cannot be omitted without injury to the sense, they are neee»> 
sary to the idea predicated, and must not be set off by the comma. 

IV. The comma is omitted between the parts of a compound proper 
name, when in their proper order; as, " The Rey. Samuel T. Wol 
laston"; " Marcus Tullius Cicero ". 

When, however, the order is inverted, as in alphabetical lists of 
names, directories, Ae., a comma must be inserted ; as, " Hone, James 
G. " ; " Lyle, Rev. a Phillips ". 

When a title, either abbreviated or written in full, is annexed to a 
proper name, it must be set off by a comma ; as, " Robert Horton, M. D., 
F. R. a"; " W. C. Doubleday, Esquire". 

BUL£ V. TRANSPOSED ADJUNCTS AND CLAUSES. 

§ 144. When a transposition occurs, so that an adjunct or 
a clause which would naturally follow a verb is introduced 
before it, a comma is generally required to develop the sense. 

1 148. How many exceptions are there to this rale t What is the first, rehtting to 
ft proper name and commoii noan 7 What Is the second, relating to pronoans ? What 
is the third, relating to words and clanses Beeessery to the idea predicated 7 What ia 
the foorth, relating to compoond proper names ? If tlie parts of the name are trans- 
posed, what stop most be inserted ? When a title is annexed to a proper name, how 
must it be set off ? 

S 144. Sepeat Rule Y., relating to transposed a4}nnctB and clanaea Whea the 
«atoca] order is restosed, what change is necessaiy in the pnnctuatioa ? 
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EXAMPLES. 



1. To those who laLor, sleep is donhly pleasant 

2. Of the five races, the Gauoasian is the most enlightened 

3. To all such, objections may be made. 

4. Whom he loveth, he chasteneth. 

In the aboye examples, we haye a rhetorical arrangement ; the com* 
men order would be as follows : — ** Sleep is doubly pleasant to thoee 
who labor " ; '* The Caucasian is the most enlightened of the fiye races " 
Ac Aa just written, it will be seen that these sentences require no 
comma. 

§ 145. The comma mui*^ be omitted in the following oases :— 

L When the transposed adjunct is short and closely connected with 
the yerb ; as, " With this I am satisfied." If; however, there is 
danger of a reader's mistaking the sense as in the third example 
under § 144, a comma must be placed after the adjunct 

n. When the transposed adjunct or clause is introduced by It is ; as, 
"It is chiefly throngh books that we hold intercourse with sa> 
perior minds.** 

m. When a verb preceding its nominatiye comes immediately after the 
transposed adjunct or clause ; as, " Down from this towering peak 
poured a roaring torrent.** 

lY. When the transposition consists in placing an objective case with 
or without limiting words immediately before the verb that governs 
it ; as, " Silver and gold have I none.** 

EULE VI. LOGICAL SUBJECT. 

• 

§ 146. A comma must be placed after the logical subject 
of a sentence {see § 40) when it ends with a verb, or when it 
consists of several parts which are themselves separated by 
commas; as, " Thos3 who persevere^ succeed." — " The toorld 
ofgayetyj of temptation, and of pleasure, allures thee." 

The object of. this rule is to enable the eye readily to perceive what 
the logical subject is. In the last example, i;f the conuna after pleasum 
▼ere omitted, a false impression would be conveyed, as it would seem 
that the words and of pleasure were more closely connected with the 
Tsrb allures than the rest of the subject, — ^which is not the case. 

% 145. In what foar cases may the comma be omitted ia the case of transposed ad* 
Janets and clauses ? 

i 146. What is meant by the lo^cal subject of a sentence ? Bepeat Bule VI., relatlnc 
to logical sabjects. What is the object of this rule ? 
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% 147. A commA after the logical aabject is, also, sometimes neees 
eaiy to prevent ambiguity. Thus, in the sentence, " He who parsnea 
pleasure only defeats the object of his creation,** it is impossible to teU 
whether only modifies pleoiure or defsai9. If the meaning is that *' he 
who pursues nothing but pleasure defeats, Ac,** a comma should be in- 
serted after only ; if not, we should have one after pUtuure, The reader 
should not be left in doubt. 

g 148. A comma, followed by a dash, is generally placed after a logi 
col subject when it consists of seyeral particulars separated by semico 
Ions, or by conunas, when, for the sake of greater definiteness, the wordu 
all, iheie, all iheu, tuck, or the like, referring to the particulars before 
enumerated, are introdueed as the immediate subject of the Terb ; as, 
" To be oyerlooked, slighted, and neglected ; to be miranderstood, mis- 
represented, and slandered ; to be trampled under foot by the envious, 
the ignorant, and the vile ; to be crushed by foes, and to be distrusted 
and betrayed even by firlends, — such is too often the fate of genius." 

RULE VII. ^ABSOLUTE WORDS AND CLAUSES. 

§ 149. Absolute participial claases, and sabstantives in the 
nominative absolute with their adjuncts and limiting words, 
must be set off by the comma ; as, " Rome having fallen^ the 
world relapsed into barbarism." — " His conduct on this occa- 
sion, bow disgraceful it was I " — " Tes, «>." — " And thou 
too, BrtUus ! " 

Some absolute ]>articjpial clauses have the participle understood, but 
musty notwithstanding, be punctuated according to the above rule. 
Thus, in the following lines, though being is left out after tteeds and /be, 
the clauses must be set off by the comma : — 

" Winged with his fears, on foot he strove to fly, 
His steeds too distant, and the foe too nigh.** 

% 150. The second example under Rule VIL illustrates a construe* 
tion admissible in poetry, but not to be imitated in prose. It should 
read, " How di^racefol was his conduct on this occasion I " As originally 
given, it may be punctuated with ^ther a comma or a dash after oeeatiotu 

S 147. On what other scooiint is a oonuns sometfmes neoeasaiy after the logical sob- 
iect ? Illostrate this, and show hov a comma provents ambiguity. 

% 148. In what case is a comma followed by a dash placed after a logical snl^ect 7 

S 149. Bepeat Bale YII., relating to abeolnte words and claasesL What is sometlmet 
omitted from a participial clanse 7 Does this change the mode of panctoatlng? 

% 160. What is the second example in { 1^ ? What is said respecting audi oon* 
nntctlonsf 
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EXERCISE. 



Insert in the following sentences whatever poibts are re- 
quired bj the rales that have been given. 

Under § 142. Mahomet left Mecca a wretched fagitiye he returned 
i merciless con(]^aeror — A professed Catholic he imprisoned the Pope a 
pretended patriot he impoy erished the coimtry — The Scriptures those 
uvely oracles of Glod contain the only authentic records of primeval 
ages— I Nebuchadnezzar king of the Jews make this decree— Aristides 
the just Athenian is one of the noblest characters in Grecian history— 
Richard I the lion-hearted — Charles the Bald king of France -» We 
isw him tyrant of the East 

UNDxa § 148. The Riyer Volga and the Ural Mountains form accord- 
ing to some geographers the boundary between Asia and Europe -» We 
humble men may admire the great if we can not equal them -» John 
Howard Payne the author of " Home, sweet hcune" and Samuel Wood- 
worth who composed ** The old oaken bucket ** occupy a prominent place 
among American poets — It has been said that if all tne leamea and 
Bcientifie men of eyery age could meet in a deliberatiye assembly they 
would choose Sir Isaac Newton for their president — With modesty your 
guide, reason your adviser, and truth your controlling principle, you 
will rarely hay e reason to be ashamed of your conduct — Herodotus is 
called the father of profane history -» These grumblers would not have 
considered Ceesar hmiself a good general -» Henry F. Witherspoon 
iunior LL D 

Under § 144. At the talents and yirtues of all who hold different 
views from their own certain partisan writers are accustomed to sneer— 
Of all the passions yanity is the most imsocial -» To love many a soldier 
on the ^Int of realizing his dreams of glory sacrifices the opportunity 
of BO doing — Whether snoh^a person as Homer eyer eidsted we can not 
say — How the old magicians performed their miracles it is difficult 
to explain — That riches are to be preferred to wisdom no one will 
openly assert 

Ukdir § 145. With a crash fell the severed gates — On me de- 
volves the unpleasant task -» In memoiVs twilight bowers the mind 
loTes to dwell — It is only by constant effort that men succeed in great 
undertakings — To the poor we should be charitable — To the poor men 
ihonld be charitable -» History we read daily -» At the bottom of the 
^ ran a little stream -» In Plato's garden conffregated a crowd of ad- 
^^■^g pupils — Respecting the early history of E^pt little is known -» 
Equivocation I despise truth and honor I respect — It is chiefly by con- 
stant practice and dose attention to correct models that one learns to 
^i^^pcBe with ease and cdegance — This he denied 

Umdxb § 146. The miracles that Moses performed may have con- 
vinced Pharaoh but at first they humbled not his pride — Eyery impure, 
*«^, reveneefol, and enyious thought is a yiolation of duty — The eyil 
that men do Byes after them — Whateyer breathes lives — ^The boldness 
of these predictions, the appaient proximity of their fulfillment, and 
^ imposing oratory of the preacher struck awe into the hearts of hit 
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audience -^Spriug, Summer, Autumn, and Winter have each its offici 
to peifonn 

Undxb g 14*7. He who stands on etiquette merely shows his own 
littleness ->- To become oouTersant with a single department of literature 
only has a tendency to make our yiews narrow and our impressions in- 
correct — To remain in one spot always prevents the mind from tskiiig 
comprehensive views of things 

UxDKB § 148. The solemn circle round the death-bed the stifled 
grief of heart-broken friends their watchful assiduities and touching ten- 
derness the last testimonies of expiring love the feeble, fluttering, pres- 
sure of the hand the last fond look of the glazing eye turning upon ns 
even from the threshold of existence the faltering accents stru^ling in 
death to g^ve one more assurance of affection all these recollections rash 
into our mind as we stand by the grave of those we loved 

UNDKa S 149. Whose gray top shall tremble he descending — The 'lap< 
tism of Jonn was it from Heaven or of men —This point admitted we 

Eroceed to the next division of our subjeet— Hie boy oh I where was 
e — This said He formed thee Adam thee O man — Man to man steel 
to steel they met their enemy >«- Shame being lost ail virtue is lost— 
Their countenances expressive of deep humiliation they entered the pal- 
ace — O wretched we devoid of hope and comfort —^ That man of wt- 
row oh how changed he was to those who now bdield him— -Hie con- 
quest of Spain their object they left no means untried f[>r effecting a 
landing on the Peninsula — Honor once lost life is worthless — I whither 
can I go — The summing up having been completed on both sides the 
judge next proceeded to charge the jury 

UNDxa § 150. Our time how swiftly it passes away — Her dimples 
and pleasant smile how beautiful they are — My banks they are cov- 
ered with bees —The companion of my infancy and friend of my riper 
years she has gone to her rest and left me to deplore my bereaveinent — 
Earthly happiness what is it where can it be found — The bride she 
smiled ; and the bride she blushed {After punetuaUng the tentencei ta 
ihi» paragraph, at they gtand, give th^ the utualproee eonatraction Md 
fmnetuaie aecordingly.) 
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THE COMMA (i^ONTINUED) - 
ETJLE VIII. SHORT MEMBERS. 

§ 151. A comma must be placed between snort members 
of compound sentences, connected by and^ but, or, nor^ frr^ 
because^ whereas^ that expressing purpose, so that^ in <yrdet 
that, and other conjunctions. 

S 151. Repeat Bale YIIL, relating to short xnombenib If the members are lonft oi 
•ontsin 8abdl^islon8 set off bj commas, how most they be separatod ? 
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EXAMPLES. 

I. Educate men, and yon keep them from crime. 
8. Ifan proposes, bnt God disposes. 

8. Be temperate in yonth, or yon will have to be abstinent in eld 
•ge, 

4. Be yirtnous, that yon may be respected. 

6. TrayelUng is beneficial, because it enlarges our ideas. 

6. The ship of etate is soon wrecked, unless honesty is at the helm. 

7. Love not sleep, lest thou come to poTerty. 

8. Hie record is lost, so that we cannot now decide the point. 

If the members are long, or contain subdiyisionB set off by eommaii 
they must be sep<urated, according to principles already laid down, by 
the semicolon. 

g 152. Observe that a comma must not be placed before that, when 
not equivalent to in order that; nor before ^an or whether : aa^ " He said 
that he would come." — "Honest poverty is better than fraudulent 

wealth.** 

§ 163. No comma must be placed before le$t when it immediately 
follows a word with which it is closely connected ; as, *' Let those who 
stand, take heed lest they falL" 

STILE IX.-— CONFOUND F&EDICATES 

§ 154. A comma mnst be placed before and, but, or, and 
nor, when they connect parts of a compound predicate, unless 
these parts are very short and so closely connected that no 
point is adndssible ; as, '* I love not the woman that is vain 
of her beauty, or the man that prides himself on his wisdom." — 
*^ We can neither esteem a mean man, nor honor a deceitful 
one.'' 

§ 155. If the parts of a predicate consist of but two or three words 
«ach, construed alike, a comma is not necessary ; as, " Pleasure beckcms 
OS and tempts us ta crime.** 

§ 156. A comma must not be placed before and and or, when they 
ttnmect two words that are the same part of speech, either unlimited, 
or both limited by a^uncts of similar construction; as, "Here I 

1 188. Before what conjunctions Is it Improper to place a comma? 
I "iSi. Before what coqjanetton Ib the comma generally omitted ? 
1 15i Bepeat Bole IX, relating to componnd predicates. 
1 156. In what case is a comma tmnecessary hetweon the parts of a predicate f 
I VX. State the principle that applies to and and or connecting two worda that a^a 
^ Mme part of speech. 
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tnd Sorrow ttU* — "Trust not an ungratefol flon or a disobedient 
daughter." 

§ 157. The words, howeyer, referred to in the preeeding paragraph 
must be separated by the eonuna, if one is limited by a word or worda 
which might be erroneously applied to both ; as, <' I have seTen brave 
sons, and daughters." 

§ 158. A oomma must be used before eonjunotions, when they con- 
neet two words contrasted, or emphatically distinguished from eaoh 
other ; also, before the adverb not, used without a conjunction betweea 
eontrasted terms; as, "Charity both gives, and forgives."— " Liberal, 
not lavish, is kind Nature's hand." 

EXILE X. EQUIVALENTS. 

§ 159. A comma must be placed before or, when it intro- 
duces an equivalent, an explanatory word, or a clause defining 
the writer's meaning ; as, '^ Autography, or the art of deter- 
mining a person's character from bis handwriting, is coming 
into vogue." — ^^ Herodotus was the father of history, or rather 
of profane history." 

§ 160. In double titles of books, a semicolon is generally placed 
before or, and a conmia after it; as, "Fascination; or, The Art of 
Charming". 

BULE XL— OMISSION of words. 

§ 161. When, to avoid repetition, and, or, nor, or a verb 
previously used, is omitted, a comma takes its place. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. In what school did the Washingtons, Henrys, Hancocks, Frank- 
lins, and Rutledges, of America, learn the principles of civil liberty f 
(And is here omitted after the first three proper names respectively.) 

2. Tbe merciful man will not maim an insect^ trample on a worm, or 
cause an unnecessary pang to the humblest of created thinga (Or is 
omitted after ifuocL) 

8. In the well-trained heart, neither envy, jealousy, hatred, nor re- 
venge, finds a resting-place. (Noa is omitted after envy uidjealomy,) 

1 15T. In what case mast the words Just refetred to have a oomma between them f 

1 168. State the principle that applies to oopjonctiona connecting contrasted wordL 

1 169. Bepeat Bnle X., relating to eqnivalenta. 

1 160. IIow are double titles of books to be punctuated 

1 161. Bopeat Bule XL, relating to the omission of words. Give ezamplea, diow 
Hie omiastona, and stajte what point most bo inse rt ed. 
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4 Conyersation makes a ready man ; writing, an exact man. (In 
the last member makes is omitted, and a comma takes its place.) 

§ 162. When this rule is followed, the clauses or members in which 
the omission occurs must be separated by semicolona When, however, 
the clauses are very short, the style is lively, and the connection close, 
the comma may be employed to set off the clauses or members, and no 
point need be used in the place of tl\e omitted comma ; as, " When tlie 
fiot sings the praises of sobriety, the miser of generosity, the coward of 
valor, and the atheist of religion, we may easily judge what is the sin- 
cerity of their professions." 

BULE XII. LAST OF A SERIES. 

§ 163. A comma must be placed before and, or^ and nor^ 
when they connect the last of a series of clauses, or of a sno- 
cession of words that are the same part of speech and in the 
same construction. See Examples 1, 2, 3, under Bule XL 

Insert in the following sentences whatever points are re- 
quired. 

TIsDiR § 151. Anger glances into the breast of a wise man but it 
rests only in the bosom of fools — The island on which Uie city of Kew 
fork stands was originally bought from the Indians for twenty-four 
dollars whereas it is now valued at three hundred million — Week fol- 
lowed week until at last Columbus and his followers were thousands of 
miles from their native shore — Bad men are constantly in search of 
fiCMne new excitement that their minds may be diverted from the re 
proaches of conscience — Science is constantly making new discoveries 
vhile iterance and prejudice refuse to receive those already made — 
Love flies out at the window when poverty comes in at the door — The 
lives of men should be filled with beauty just as the earth and heavens 
are clothed with it 

TTkder § 152. Honorable peace is better than uncertain war — It is 
<M8ier to excite the passions of a mob than to calm them — What inju9> 
tice that the new world was not called after Columbus — We know not 
^hether to-morrow's sun will find us alive — Shall we forget that truth 
is mighty — It is a strange fact that man alone of living tilings delights 
in causing pain to his species 

TJndeb § 153. Take care lest the spoiler come — The falling leaves 
bid us beware lest we &Ji our affections too firmly on the things of earth 

1182. When this role is followed, by what point most the cUoses be separated! 
What ezooptlon is there ? 
I Itt. Repeat Bale XIL, relatin{c tci the last of a series of daiise^ 

6 
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«— We should L&ye a care lest sinfiil pleasuies seduce us with their manii 
fold temptations — Beware lest they suddenly fall upon thee 

Under § 154. Ilie great astroncmiical clock of Strasburg is twenty- 
four feet higher than the tallest of the Egyptian pyramids and one hun- 
dred and forty feet higher than St Paul's in London -— Cicero was supe- 
rior to Demosthenes in the finish of his periods but inferior to him in 
energy and fire — The fool neither knows whether he is right nor cares 
whe&er he is wrong — The worjd- has gained wisdom from its years 
and is quick to peaecrate disguises— The braye man will conquer or 
perish in the attempt 

Under g 155. Study disciplines the mind and matures the judg- 
ment — Virtue should be the ami of our youth and the solace of our de- 
clining years — Years come and go — Galileo read or wrote the greater 
part of the night — Here sit we down and rest — How sweetly and 
Bolenmly sound the evening chimes 

Under § 156. The bold man does -not hesitate to take a position and 
maintain it — Adams and Jefferson died by a singular coincidence July 
4 1826 — The magnitude of the heayenly bodies and their almost 
infinite distance from us fill our minds with views at once magnificent 
and sublime 

Under §.15*7. I woke and thought upon my dream — With the aid 
of the telescope we discern in the moon vast yawning pits and huge 
volcanoes sending forth their awful fires — In the bazaar may be seen 
tons of ice and vast quantities of ivory from Africa — The relative pro- 
noun toho is applied to persons and things personified 

Under § 158. Bear and forbear — Brave not rash is the true 
hero — He IS not a fool but only foolish — Remember the favors you 
receive not those you confer — The credulous may believe this won- 
derfol story not I — It is as great a sin to murder one's self as to murder 
another 

Under § 159. The period or full stop denotes the end of a complete 
sentence — Republics show little gratitude to their great men or rather 
none at all — Hence originated philosophy or the love of wisdom — At 
this point the lake is ten fathoms or sixty feet deep — The Marquis of 
Anglesea or as he was then called Lord Paget lost a leg at the battle 
of Waterloo 

Under § 160. (Bettde* punctuating tin follomnff sentenee», ute cap- 
ital» wherever reouired by g 65.) We have just finished reading ** six 
months in the gold-diggings or a miner's experience in ddorado " — A 
new book of travels has just made its appearance entitled " The city 
of the doges or venice and the Venetians in the nineteenth century " 

Undbk g 161. Study makes a learned man experience a wise one — 
Rapid exhaustless deep his numbers flowed — Let your pleasure be 
moderate seasonable innocent, and becoming {comma after innogbnt 
mBcordina fog 168) -» Mahomet's Paradise consisted of pure waters shady 
groves luscious fruits and exquisite houris — The author dreads the 
critic the ipiser the thief the criminal the magistrate and every body 
public opinion — My head is filled with dew my locks with the drops 
of the night — Benevolence is allied to few vices selfishness to fewer 
virtues 
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Undsb § 162 Without books justice is dormant philosophy lame 
literature dumb and all things are inyolved in darkness — Without 
modesty beauty is ungraceful learning unattractive and wit disgust- 
ing — Pride goeth before destruction and a haughty spirit before a 
fall — Talent is axirrounded with dangers and beauty wit£ temptations 

XJndeb § 163. Mahomet the founder of Islamism did not hesitate to 
work with nis own hands he kindled the fire swept his room mad« his 
bed milked his ewes and camels mended his stockings and scoured his 
Bword — So eagerly the Fiend o*er bog or steep through strait rough 
dense or rare' with head hands wings or feet pursues his way 

Suns moons and stars and clouds his sisters were 
Rocks mountains meteors seas and winds and storms 
His brothers 



• ••■ 



LESSON XXIV. 

THE COMMA ^CONTINUED). 
B.ULE XIII. COMMON CONNECTION. 

§ 164. When two or more antecedent portions of a sen- 
tence have a common connection with some succeeding clause 
or word, a comma must be placed after each ; as, " She is as 
tall, though not so handsome, as her sister.'' 

Commas are frequently required, under this rule, after different prep- 
ositions goyeming the same substantive ; as, *' They are fitted foi, and 
accustomed to very different modes of life." 

In the case of a series of adjectives preceding their noun, a comma 
is placed after each but the last ; and there general usage, by an un- 
philosophical anomaly, requires us to omit the point; as, "A quick, 
brilliant, studious, learned man \ This usage violates one of the funda- 
mental principles of punctuation ; it indicates, very improperly, that 
the noun man is more closely connected with learned than with the 
other adjectives. Analogy and perspicuity require *a comma after 
learned. 

S 161 Sepeat Bale XIII., relating to common connection. After what part of 
>peech aie commas freqnently required nndor this rale ? What tosage prevails in the 
MK of a series of acUectives preceding their noon ? What is said of this naage f 
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BTJLE XIV. WORDS IN PAIRS. 

§ 165. Words ased in pairs take a comma after each pacr; 
as, '^ The dying man cares not for pomp or lazarj, palace or 
estate, silver or gold." — " Ignorant and superstitious, canning 
&ud^ vicious, deceitful and treacherous, the natives of thin 
island are among the most degraded of mankind ' 

EULE XV. WORDS REPEATED. 

§ 166. Words repeated for the sake of emphasis must be 

set off, with their adjuncts if they have any, by the comma ; 

as, ** Verily, verily, I say unto you." 

§ 16*7. If, boweyer, the repetition is abmpt, proceeds from hesitation, 
or is accompanied with a break in the sentiment, a dash may be used , 
as, " He has g^ne to his rest — gone, to retam no more." 

EULE XVI. THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

§ 168. A comma must be placed before to, the sign of the 
infinitive mood, when equivalent to in order to ; as, " Cicero 
sent his son to Athens, to complete his education." 

EULE XVII.— QUOTATIONS AND OBSERVATIONS. 

§ 169. The comma must set off quotations, passages re- 
sembling them in form, and observations in general, when 
short and not formally introduced ; as, " It was Bion that 
first said, ' Know thyself.' " — " I would here call attention to 
the fact, that nature has endowed the body with recuperative 
faculties, which often enable it to rally and recover from pros- 
tration when science has exhausted all its remedies in vain.*' 

When formally introduced by the words thete, foXhwing, or m fol 
lawi, a colon must precede the qnotation. 

g 170. When a quotation is divided, a conmia must be placed on 

• 
S 16t^ Repeat Rale XFV., relating to words used in palvB, 
% 166. Bepeat Rale XV., relating to words repeated. 
S 167. In what case may a dash he used instead of a eomma f 
S 163. Bepeat Bale XVL, relating to the Infinitive mood. 

S 169. Bepeat Bale XVII., relating to laotationa. When formally ictrodweed, 1^ 
what point is the quotation preceded f 
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Mch side of the words introduced between its parts ; as, " One to-day," 
•ays Franklin, " is worth two to-morrows." 

RULE XVIIL CORRELATIVE TERMS. 

§ i71. Members of sentences, containing correlative ad- 
T rbs and conjunctions, are separated by the comma; as, '^ Tho 
harder we study, the better we like to study." — " As a cloud 
darkens the sky, so sorrow casts a gloom over the soul" 

§ 172. The comma, however, is generally omitted in the case of «o~- 
that, 90 — €U, rather — tharif and more — than, especially when the yarts 
they connect are clauses ^d not members ; miless the related parts con- 
tain subdivisions separated by the comma, in which case the s&me point 
must be placed before the last correlative term. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. He is so exliausted that he cannot work. 

2. So act as to gain the respect of men. 

S. The Laplander would rather live in his jwn land th^n any other. 
4. Marie Antoinette was more amiable in her )ife than fortunate m hex 
death. 

1. He is so unwell, weak, and exhausted, that he cannot work. 

2. So think, speak, and act, as to gain the respect of men. 

& The Laplander, however, would rather live in his own land, than 

any other, 
i. Marie Antoinette, queen of France, was more amiable in her life, than 

fortunate in her death. 

BULE XIX. ^AMBIGUOUS CONSTRUCTIONS. 

§ 1 73. A comma must be used, even when not required by the 
grammatical construction, wherever it serves to develop the 
sense or prevent ambiguity. 

Thoa^ after a long logical subject, a comma is of service ; as, ** That a 
man thoroughly educated in youth and who has ever since been in the 
habit of composing could make so gross a mistake through ignorance, is 
almost incredible." 

Cases in which the oonmia prevents ambiguity have been noticed 
ander several of the forgoing rules. 

f 170. What is tho mode of panctuating, when & quotation is divided f 

1 171. Repeat Rule XVIII., relating to correlative terms. 

S 172. In the case of what correlatives Is the comma generallj omitted f When, 
however, do they take it? 

S 17& Repeat Rale XIX., relating to amblgnoos constructions. According to this 
nde, ivhere is a comma ot service ? 
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EXILE XX. NUMBERS EXPRESSED BY FIGURES. 

§ 1 74. Except in the case of dates, numbers written in Ar» 

bic characters take a comma after each period of three figures, 

beginning at the right; as, " In 1846, the planet Neptune was 

discovered, and found to be at a distance of 2,900,584,000 

miles from the sun." 

Dates must always be expressed \y figures. So must laige numbers, 
when many words would be required to denote them. Otherwise, as in 
the case of round numbers, and always for small ones, words are to be 
employed. Thus : " Venus is, in round numbers, sixty-five million miles 
from thejsun; its exact distance is 65,892,000 miles." — ^''We leave the 
ninety-nine sheep that are safe, to look after the one that is lost" 

EXERCISE. 

Supply the points omitted in the following sentences. 

Under § 164. The spirit of liberty must change it is fast changing 
the face of the earth — The world at this moment is regarding us with 
a willing but something of a fearful admiration — The Literature of a na- 
tion is one of its highest and certainly one of its most refined elements 
of greatness — He who lacks decision of character may win the love but 
he certainly cannot gain the respect of his fellow men — This doctrine 
is founded upon and consistent with the truth 

Under § 165. These shores rough and cold barbarous and barren de- 
void of comforts and even necessaries peopled with fierce beasts and 
fiercer savages became their home — Sink or swim survive or perish I 
am for the Declaration — Vicissitudes of good and evil of trials and con- 
solations of joy and sorrow of cloud and sunshine fill up the life of man — 
I M take thee N to my wedded wife to have and to hold from this day 
forward for better for worse for richer for poorer in sickness and in 
health to love and to cherish till death us do part 

Under § 166. Lend lend your wings I mount I fly — Quit oh qmt this 
mortal frame — Speak not narshly speak not harshly to the orphan's 
tender heart — Cnarge charge on the cravens — Some shriek shriek 
madlj in the whirling gulf — He swam the Tiber unhurt unhurt alike 
by his fall and the weapons of the enemy 

Under § 167. Dust dust thou art vile and dishonored dust — The 
tyrant slept slept but rested not — We have promised we have promised 
but recollect under certain restrictions — I tear I fear that he will play 
you false — You think him happily situated happily situated with a con- 
science that allows him no rest a conscience whicn keeps his evil deeds 
constantly before his eyes 

S 174. Repeat Bale XX., relating to nambers expressed by figurea. IIow most 
dates always be expressed? How, large nambers? Bound nambors? BinaD 
numbers ? 
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UifDKB § 168. The people of Mayence to show their gratitude to 6u^ 
tenheig the inTentor of pnntiDg have erected in his honor a magnificent 
statue Arrought by the sculptor Thorwaldsen — Tyrants when reason and 
argument make against them have recourse to violence to silence their 
opponents — He comes to heal the sick and set the captive free — Oh 
that I had the wings of the morning to flee to the uttermost parts of the 
earth 

Under § 169. A poet aptly asks "What will not men attempt fbr 
sacred praise" — Let the thought he deeply engraved upon your heart 
that every moment which flies is iiTecoveraoly lost — The schoolmen of 
the Middle Ages occupied themselves with discussing the important ques- 
tion whether spirits can move from one place to another without pass- 
ing through the intervening space — ^ Let our fixed resolve he liberty or 
d«ath — The truth of Swift's assertion that no man ever wished himself 
younger may well be questioned 

UNDisa § 170. ** liars " says Aristotle ** are not believed even when 
they speak the truth" — An angel's arm** says the poet Young " can't 
snatch me from the ff^ave ; legions of angels " he adds with equal truth 
"can't confine me Acre " — With what motive it may be asked did 
Chatterton commence his course of imposture For pecuniary prcfit I 
answer or perhaps for the pleasure of deceiving the world 

Under § 171. Neither can wealth make a bad man respectable nor 
can poverty sink a worthy person below the station his *virtues deserve 
— As thy day is so shall thy strength be — Whether Jansen is entitled 
to the undivided honop of inventing the telescope or Metius had |)re» 
viously diacoyered the principle invdved in that instrument is a subject 
of discussion among the learned — Though he slay me yet will I trust in 
him 

Under § 172. They now live more happily than ever — They now 
Uve more respectably comfortably and happily than ever-— Catiline 
was so overcomd with shame that ne could not speak — Catiline was so 
overcome with sname disappointment and ai^er that he could not speak 
— The history of the United States shows a more rapid advance in 
power and importance than has ever been made by any other nation— 
Cicero was as vain as he was eloquent 

Under § 178. To assume that a person is guilty of an offence because 
appearances happen to be against him is manifestly unjust — The author 
of these profound and philosophical essays on the abstract questions of 
Moral Philosophy was a poor blacksmith — Men who have no desire to 
participate in the factions quarrels and personal animosities which now 
unhappily distract the land are rudely dragged into the arena of politics 
—Books and study only teach the proper use of books 

Under § 174. In 1800 the population of the city of New York was 
60489 in 1850 it was 516597 diowmg an increase durmg this lapse of fifty 
years of 456108 souls — In 1850 the debt of the state of New York 
amounted to $22859053 we may call it in round numbers twenty-three 
millions of dollars — The comet of 181 1 had a diameter of at least 560000 
geographical miles and a tail eighty-eight millions of miles in length 
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LESSON XXV. 

THE COMMA (CONTINUED). 

§ 175. As the rules for the comma are numerous and more 
difficult of application than those relating to the other points, 
it has been thought best to illustrate them with a miscella* 
neous exercise, which will bring before the student's mind, in 
connection, all the cases in which this point is required. Cau- 
tions are first presented, for the purpose of warning the stu- 
dent against errors which the author has found that the inex- 
perienced are most likely to make. 

Caution I. Dp not suppose that a sentence, simply because 
it is long, must contain a comma. Unbroken connection be- 
tween the parts of a sentence, no matter how long it may be, 
precludes the use of this point. Thus : '^ It is hard for those 
who pride themselves on the greatness of man to believe that 
those mighty cities which were once the wonder and admira- 
tion of the ancient world could so entirely have disappeared 
that their position is now a subject of discussion among 
scholars and antiquaries." 

Caution II. Do not insert a comma between a grammati- 
cal subject and its verb, when the one immediately follows the 
other. A rhetorical pause is, in this case, sometimes required 
before the verb ; but a comma, never. 

Caution III. There must be no comma before and^ when 
it connects two words only ; as, " A prosperoi^s and happy 
country '. 

Caution IV. Observe the difference of punctuation in sen- 
tences like the following : — 

The RomanB, having conquered the world, were unable to conquer 

themselves. 
The Romans having conquered the world, freedom of thought and 

action became extinct. 



(175. What Is said of tho rules for the comma? What is the sahstanoe of Caatlta 
L? of Caution XL ? of Caution III. ? of Caution lY. ? of Caution V. ? 
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In ihd first eentence, Jtomans is the grammatical subject of were, an<] 
the parenthetical participial clause between these words must be set off 
by a comma on each side. In the second, Hamans, being used absolute* 
iy with the participle having conquered, must not be separated from it by 
a comma, but this point must be reserved for the termination of the 
entire absolute clause. 

Caution V. When you are in doubt as to the propriety 
of inserting commas, omit them ; it is better to have too few 
than too many. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISE. 

Supply such points as are necessary in tbe following sen* 
tences : — 

Under Rxtlb L Education if it cannot accomplish every thinff can 
nevertheless accomplish much— -Achilles unauestionably was a puissant 
warrior but had not the poetry of Homer immortalized his namn he 
would now in all UkeUhooa have been as little known as the meanest 
soldier in the Grecian host 

Under Rttlb IL By all that you hold dear on earth listen to mv 
prayer— To accomplish these ends he left no means however Insignin 
cant untried— -If I were not Alexander I would be Diogenes— If for- 
tune has played thee false to-day do thou play true for Siyself to-mor- 
row — Never be discouraged however gloomy the prospect 

Under Rule III. In every line of Dante's " Divine Comedy ** we div 
cem the asperity which is produced by pride struggling with misery 
—We designate as the mind mat part of us which feels knows and thiqks 
•—A man renowned for repartee often sacrifices the 1|^elings of his friends 
to his attempts at wit — The means by which men acquire glory are 
various 

Under Ritlb IV. Hail Patience blest source of peace blest cure for 
every pain —Sisters and brothers how many may you be— Were I even 
declared king or elected president of such a nation I should esteem it 
no honor —The genealogy of princes the field-book of conquerors history 
is well worthy of our attention 

U2n>ER RtTLB y. Among the noblest attributes of a virtuous man is jus- 
tice — Over the matchless talents of Washington protdty threw her 
brightest lustre— Of infancy childhood boyhood and youth we have 
been discoursing -^ Than pleasure's exaggerated promises nothing can be 
more aUuring to youth 

Under Rule VL All that live must die — Apostles prophets ond mar- 
tyrs have proved the truth of the Christian faith — All tne rules of elo> 
2nence the precepts of philosophy and the refined conversation of 
.thens to wnich place he was sent by his father for the completion of 
his education failed to make Cicero's son an orator or a man of talent— 
Worlds above around beneath and on all sides arch thee about as a 
•entre 
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IJMDEft RuLB YIL The ship haying left her wharf, ft salute was fired 
from the shore -— A habit of indolence once formed it is extremely diffi- 
cult to shake it off ^- The campaign thns fairly opened both parties pros- 
ecuted the war with unprecedented vigor -^ Ye men of Borne shake off 
your sloth 

Under Rulb YIIL The sun sets but he will rise again— We obey 
the laws of society because it is expedient to do so -—Art is long but 
time is fleeting — Great poets are rare while empt^ rhyniesteni can be 
oounted by thousands— -Must we submit to sucn indignities in order 
that we may haye enongh to eat 

Undeb Rulb IX. Man wants but little here below nor wants that lif> 
tie long — Sincerity is as valuable as knowledge and on some accounts 
more so-— Cunning and avarice may gain an estate but cannot gain 
friends — We are naturally inclined to praise those who praise us and 
to flatter those who flatter us 

Undbb Rule X. English Grammar or the art of speaking and wri- 
ting the English lan^age eorrectly cannot in this country be too mnch 
studied — The Persians or rather the survivors of them retreated from 
the field of battle with all possible despatch -^ Young ladies' seminaries 
or as they were formerly called girls' schools abound in this part of the 
country 

Under Rule XL, XIL Modem times with all their boasted progress 
have never produced as strong a man as Samson as meek a man as Moses 
or as wise a man as Solomon -r- Life is short unsatisfactory and uncer- 
tain — Men women and children stare cry out and run •— Caesar came 
saw and conquered 

Under Rttlb XHL Deeds not words are the proper tests by which to 
try a man's character — Who is so beautiful who so graceful as the maid 
of Lodore — I beg of you beware of and avoid the evil'^oer — How 
sweet the voice how blessed the words of him who offers consolation to 
the mourner 

Under Rule XTV. Poverty and distress desolation and ruin are the 
consequences of civil war — Virtue without industry and idleness with- 
out vice are impossibilities — Generous but not prodigal frugal but not 
parsimonious brave but not rash learned but not pedantic this prince 
maintained a happy medium between all objectionable extremes 

Under Rule XY. Onward onward strong and steady — Blessed 
thrice blessed is the peace-maker — There we hope to enjoy rest never^. 
ending rest rest in wnich are concentrated all conceivame pleasures ^-> 
Suddenly there came a tapping as of some one gently rapping rapping 
at my chamber door — Lochid Lochiel beware of the day 

Under Rule XVI. We must respect ourselves to have others respect 
us — A man must be a genius indeed to say anything new about Niag^ 
ara — Eat to live do not live to eat — He is going to Europe to see 
whether travelling will benefit his health 

Under Rule XVIL It was a principle of CConnell's that no political 
advantage is worth a crime — When Xerxes sent a haughty message 
to Leonidas that he should deliver up his arms the Spartan warrior 
answered in true Laconic style "Let him come and take them" — 
"Language" says Talleyrand " was given us to conceal our thoughts^ 
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Umdkr Rulk XYHL— Though Tycho de Brahe who lived near iha 
close of the sixteenth century certainly recc^nized the correctness of 
the Ck>pernican system at an early period yet his ambitious vanity and 
religious prejudices urged him to oppose it — Either you must confess 
your crime or I shall have to suffer unjustly 

Under Rtjus XIX. To contemplate abstract subjects only disciplines 
the mind rarely if ever interesting it — A long course of conduct so en- 
tirely opposed to what honest men consider required by the g^reat prin* 
ciples of truth and justice cannot be passed over without the strongest 
reprobation 

Under Rule XX. The loftiest mountain in the moon is said by as- 
tronomers to be 17138 feet high — The surface of the sun contains 
1865312000000 square miles that of the moon 10350400 that of the earth 
148512000 
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LESSON XXVI. 

THE DASH. 

§ 176. The dash, a character of comparatively recent in- 
troduction, has of late, both by writers and printers, been very 
wrongly endowed with the functions of parentheses, comma, 
semicolon, colon, and even period; and is now extensively 
used by many^ who find it a convenient substitute when igno- 
rance prevents them from employing the proper point. Against 
this prevailing abuse the student ean not be too impressively 
warned. The dash has its legitimate use&, and performs a 
part in which no other point can properly take its place ; but 
it must not be allowed to overstep its proper limits. Use this 
point, therefore, only where it is strictly requited by the fol- 
lowing rules : — 

KULE I. ^BRUAKS, StTSrENSIOJfS, TRANSITIONS, &C. 

§ 177. The dash is used to denote a break in the construo 
tion, a suspension of the sense, an unexpected transition in 

S 178. When was the dash first Introdnced'? What Is said of its use at the pTMeiit 
dfty? 

( 177. Repeat Rale I., relating to breakflrSntpenslons, Aa 
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the sentiment, a sadden interruption, and hesitation in tht 
speaker. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Nero, Domitian, Coligcda, HeUogahalns— one and the same charao- 
ter belongs to thein alL 

8. Politicians are brilliant, yersatile, profound, ffuveeeing— -everything 
but honest. 

8L He had no malice in his mind— 

No raffles on his shirts 

4 " No one is aware of your imprisonment but Sir William, and be 

is " 

" Here I " interrupted a deep voice, as the door flew open. 

6. " I would do it, but — ^but- to say the truth — ^I " 

" To say the truth, you are afraid," broke in the earL 

RULE II. ^AFTBR OTHER POINTS. 

§ 178. A dash may be used after other points, when a 
greater pause than they usually denote is required. 

Hence it appears that the dash is a rhetorical as well as a 
grammatical point. 

Under this rule, a dash is used in the following cases :— 
I. After a period, interrogation-point, and exclamation-point. 

1. When a writer passes to a new branch of his subject without 
eommencing a new paragraph ; as, " From this it is evident that 
friendship had its origin in the social feelings which nature has 
implanted in the breast of man. — ^Let us now look at its effects." 

2. In dialogues, when in the same paragraph one person ceases 
speaking and another b^ns ; as, '" Art thou not — ' — * What t '-^ 
« A traitor r ' — * Yes.'— ' A villain! '—* Granted.* " 

a. A dash is generally placed after the three points above men- 
tioned, between a passage quoted and the name of the author or 
book it is taken from ; also, between a side-head and the subject- 
matter to which it belongs ; also, between sentences that have no 
connection when brought together in the same paragraph. 



f 178. Bepeat Knle II., relating to the use of the dash after other points. What kind 
ai a point does this show the dash sometimea to be? After what points Is a daah 
sometlmee required by a change of snbject ? In what case ! When is a daah requiiod 
alter the period, interrogation point, and exclamation-point, in dialognes f State the 
principle that applies to the use of the dash after these three points, in the case of 
quoted passages, side-heada, and nneonneeted sentences. When most a dash follow s 
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EXAMPLES. 

CL Men of humor are always, in some degree, men of genius.— Colk* 
UDGs's Table-Talk. 

h. Form of thx Earth. — ^Heraditos supposed that the earth had th« 
form of a canoe; Aristotle, that it was shaped like a timbrel; 
Anaximandcr, that it was a yast cylinder. 

e. For dashes between unconnected sentences, see Exercise on p. 130. 

IT. After a colon, when reference is made by this, these, following, or 
oafollotM, to several succeeding sentences or a new paragraph ; as, 
'* The doth haying been removed, the president rose and made the 
following address :— 

' Ladies and gentlemen, we have assecibled, <kc.' ** 

HL After a semicolon a dash is sometimes used, though not absolutely 
necessary, when the last member is placed in live.y contrast with 
the first, or implies strong opposition to it ; as, " He chastens ; — ^but 
he chastens to save." 

rV. Alter a comma, 

1. When it follows a logical subject consisting of several particulars 
separated by semicolons, or by commas, when, for the sake of 
greater definiteness, the words all, these, all these, such, or the 
like, referring to the particulars before enumerated, are intro- 
duced as the immediate subject of a verb ; as, ** To be overlooked, 
slighted, and neglected ; to be misunderstood, misrepresented and 
fllAndered ; to be trampled under foot by the envious, the igno- 
rant, and the vile ; to be crushed by foes, and to be distrusted 
and betrayed even by friends,— «uch is too often the fate of 
genius." 

2. When, in consequence of the omission of namely, or a similar 
word, a longer pause is required than that usually denoted by 
the comma, though the connection is so close as not to admit a 
higher pcint ; as, " There is one feeling, and only one, that soems 
to pervade the breasts of all men alike, — the love of life^" 

BULE III. ^REPETITIONS. 

§ 179. The dash is used before a repeated word or expres- 
sion, when the repetition is abrupt or exclamatory, proceeds 



eolon ? When is thte point sometimes nsed after a semicolon f In what two o«so» b a 
dash required after a comma? 

f 179. Bepeat Bale III , relating to repetittonsi 
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from hesitation, or is accompanied with a change in the senth 
ment. 

SXAUFLES. 

1. Here sleepe the dust ol Cicero — » CSicero I who once thrilled a world 
with his eloquence. • ^ 

2. He is a — a — a — excTise me, but I mnst say it — ^a cold-blooded villain. 
8. Such is your affected, sentimental lover — a lover of nothing but 

himseK 

RULE IV. — OMISSIONS. 

§ ISO. The dash is used to denote an omission of letters, 
figures, and words ; as, '* On a bright 8*ammer day in the year 

18 — , the stirring little village of was thrown into unusual 

excitement by the arrival of the E family from London." 

EXERCISE. 

In the following sentences supply the omitted points : — 

Under § 177. I am vour lordship's most obsequious zounds what a 
peer of the realm — And bid her you mark me on Wednesday next but 
soft what day is this •— Rich honesty often dwells in a poor house like 
your pearl in a spoiled oyster — If it should rain I request the poor 
thing may have a a what's this coat coat no coach — Tm off Sir Charles 
ni do your errands A double-barrelled gun two scruples of jalap my 
ladVs poodle your lordship's wig a sticking-plaster they shall be here 
within the hour — " My friend the eounsellor" " Say learned fnend if 
you please sir " — " There is a business Mr. Alderman fallen out which 
you may oblige me infinitely by I am very sorry that I am forced to be 
troublesome but necessity Mr. Alderman ** ** Ay sir as you say necessity 
But upon my word dear sir I am very short of money at present still 
" That's not the matter sir" — They poisoned my very sotd hot burning 
poisons —' Away ungrateful wretch A father's curse rest Alas what am 
I doing I cannot curse my son — It was a sight that child in the agony 
of death that would have moved a heart of stone 

A crimson handkerchief adorned his head 
His face was cheerful and his nose was red 

Undbb § 178. They were about laying violent hands upon me in the 
senate-house. What must this empire then be unavoidably over- 
turned — " Inform me friend is Alonzo the Peruvian confined in this 
dungeon * " He is " «* I must speak with him " " You must not " " He 
is my friend " " Not if he were your brother ** " What is to be his fate " 
** He dies at sunrise " " Ha then I am come in time " — I find it profita- 
ble sometimes to indulge in such reflections as these All men are mor 
tal Since the creation only two men have escaped death Tlierefcre 

§ ISO. Scpcat Bole IV^ relating to omissions 
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however likely it may appear that I shall hold a perpetual lease of life 
the time comes when like my fathers I umst close my eyes on this 
pleasant world — I go but when I come 'twill be the burst of ocean in 
the earthquake I go but not to leap the gulf alone -« The ambition 
of man constantly making him dissatisfied with what he has and inspi*> 
ring him with desires for what is beyond his reach his envy which ren*> 
ders a neighbor's prosperity odious in his eyes his selfishness which robs 
him of the purest enjoyment God has ever vouchsafed that of doing 
good to his species these ignoble passions entail on him a succession of 
miseries and make life one scene of trial ^^ I pause for a reply None 
Then none have I offended — The bounding of Satan over the walls of 
Paradise his sitting in the shape of a cormorant on the tree of life his 
alighting among the herd of animals which are so beautifully represent- 
ed as playing about Adam and Eve his transforming himself into dif- 
ferent shapes in order to hear their conversation all tibiese circumstances 
give an agreeable surprise to the reader — Copernicus was instructed in 
that school whe're it is fortunate when one can be well taught the family 
circle 

Angeb. As the whirlwind in its fury teareth up trees and deformeth 
the face of nature or as an earthquake in its convulsions overturneth 
cities so the rage of an angry man throweth mischief ai'ound him danger 
and destruction wait on his band Dodsley 

TJndkr § 17.9. Merciful yes merciful as the hawk is to the dove — - 
Prominent among the philosophers of antiquity is Socrates Socrates who 
looked beyond the absurd fables of his country's mythology Socrates who 
lifted his voice in behalf of truth and died a martyr in its cause Socrates 
who advanced as far in moral enlightenment as it was possible for th« 
human intellect to do unaided by a revelation from on high — "I would 
not return if if ** " If you thought I would allow you to remain ** inter- 
rupted the earl harshly — Shall I who have spent my life in the camp I 
who have shed my blood in defence of my country I who am a soldier 
by experience as well as profession shall I compare myself with this 
flaunting captain — • He has a weakness a weakness of the head as well 
as the stomach — "I will inquire into the matter and if if " " Well if" 
broke in my father impatient of delay — He is full of love love for him- 
self^- Our friend is afflicted with a grievous consumption a consumption 
of victuals. 

Under § 180. A series of observations made in 18 showed that of 
one hundred shooting stars four had an elevation from the earth of 
1 — 3 nules fifteen of 3 6 miles twenty-two of 6 10 miles thirty-five of 
10 15 miles thirteen of 15 20 miles three of about 30 miles one of 45 46 
miles one of about 60 miles and one of over 100 miles — In the year 
I visited L — In the winter of 1849 50 I studied this subject atteni 
tively and obtained much useful information respecting it from Gold* 
■mith's " History of the Earth and Animated Nature ** chaps 4 9 
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LESSON XXVII 

1 ARENTRESBS.— >BRilCKET8. 

§ 181. The word Parenthesis means a putting in beside f 
ftnd the term is applied to a word or word» introduced into a 
sentence for the purpose of explaining, modifying, or adding 
to, the leading proposition, but inserted abruptly, in such a 
way as to break the connection between dependent parts and 
interfere with their harmonious flow. Such an expression ia 
placed between curves, known as parentheses or marks of pa- 
renthesis. It is indicated in reading by using a lower tone 
of voice and more rapid delivery than are employed for the 
rest of the passage. An example is presented in the follow* 
ing sentence : '' Shall we continue (alas that I should be coa* 
strained to ask the question ! ) in a course so dangerous to 
health, so enfeebling to mind, so destructive to character ? " 

§ 182. Old writers, with whom intricate constructions and 

violations of unity were common, made frequent use of paren* 

theses. The obvious disadvantage, however, of introducing 

propositions within propositions, a practice which draws off the 

reader's attention from the main point, and too often involves 

the sacrifice of perspicuity, harmony, and strength, has led 

late critics to advise the use of less intricate sentences, and to 

proscribe parentheses as incompatible with nervousness of 

style. 

" On some occasions," says Blair, " these [parentheses] may hSve a 
spirited a^^earance ; as prompted by a certain yivacity of thought, 
which can glance happily aside as it is going along. But, for the most 
part, their effect is extremely bad ; being a sort of wheels within wheels ; 
sentences in the midst of sentences ; the perplexed method of disposing 
of some thought, which a writer wants art to introduce in its proper 

% 181. What does the word parenthesis mean ? To what is the term appliod ? What 
marks are used to enclose sach expressions ? How are they indicated in reading ? 

S 182. By whom were parentheses often employed? What is the ad rice of latei 
Vltlcs, and on what is it based ? What is the sabstauee of Blair's remark on the sab> 
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place." Watts, als'j, remarks on thiy subject, " Do not suffer every oo> 
casional thought to carry you away into a long parenthesis." The pro* 
priety of such observations is so evident that good writers at the present 
day avoid formal parentheses as much as possible. The marks by which 
they are denoted have now, therefore, become comparatively rare ; but 
in the cases covered by the following mle they cannot well be dispensed 
with. 

§ 183. Rule I. — Marks of parenthesis are used to odcIoso 
words which explain, modify, or add to, the leading proposition 
of a sentence, when introduced in such a way as to break the 
connection between dependent parts and interfere with their 
harmonious flow. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Matilda (such was the lady's name) smiled sweetly at this address. 

2. The doctrine of the immortality of the soul and a system of future re- 
wards and punishments was taught explicitly (at least as explicitly 
as could be expected of an ancient philosopher) by Socrates. 

8. Are you still (I fear from the tone of your letter you must be) trou- 
bled with these apprehensions? 

§184. Doubts may sometimes arise as to whether it is better to use 
parentheses, or commas, as prescribed in § 122 for parenthetical clauses. 
Hie latter point is preferable when the words in question coalesce readi- 
ly with the rest of the sentence, but is inadmissible when a complete or 
independent member is inserted ; particularly if it is brought in abruptly 
or its construction differs from that of the parts between which it stands. 
The following examples will illustrate these coses. 

1. ^very star, as we infer from indisputable facts, is the centre of a 
planetary system. 

2. Every star (and this great truth is inferred from indisputable facts) 
is the centre of a planetary system. 

§ 185. The proper place for parentheses is the middle of a sentence; 
yot loose writers sometimes place them at the end ; as, " Such is the 
wonderful account given by travellers of the natives of Patagonia (trav- 
dlersy you know, are sometimes fond of the marvellous)." 

Jectr Wb«t does Watts advlw? What is said of the use of ]MreDth«M8 at Um 
present day ? 

( 183. Bepeat Bale L, relating to the purpose for which marks of parentheses an 
csed. 

1 181 What is sometimes a matter of qaestion ? When is the oomma preferable ? 
When is it inadmissible ? 

% 185. What is the proper place for parentheses? Where do loose writers bck^ 
times place them f 



i 
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§186. Expressions of approbation or disapprobation introduced ints 
reports of speeches as having been made by the audience, as well as re- 
marks by the person reporting or publishing them, most be enclosed in 
parentheses ; as, 

This doctrine, as long as I have breath, I shall oppose. (Hear! 
hear I) I shall oppose it in this hall; I shall oppose it on the hustings. 
(Cheers, mingled with hisses.) Nor shall I hesitate to publish to the 
world on whom rests the responsibility of advocating so arbitrary, un- 
jnst, and in all respects infamous, a measure. (Cries of " Order 1* 
*' Order 1 " from all parts of the haU.) 

g ISY. In dramatic compositions, directions to the performers and aU 
other parts not strictly belonging to the dial<^nie are enclosed in paren- 
theses ; except the names of the speakers, as they successively take up 
the discourse, which, constituting side-heads, are set off by a period and 
dash, or by a period alone ; thus : — 

Cicero. — ^Expel him, lictors. Clear the senate-house. 

{7%ey surround Aim.) 
Catzlinx {firuggling through than). — ^I go, — ^but not to leap the 
gulf alone. 
You build my funeral-pile, but your best blood 
Shall quench its flame.— -(7b the lidors) Back, slaves I^— I will 
return. . 

(He rushes ouL The scene doses.) ■ 

§ 188. Rule II. — Matter within parentheses must be punc- 
tuated just as it would be in any other position, except before 
the last parenthetical mark. There, if the matter introduced is 
complete in itself as regards both construction and sense^ an in- 
terrogation-point, an exclamation-point, or (in the case of the re- 
marks and directions alluded to in § 186, 187) a period, may 
be used, according to the character of the sentence. If the 
parenthesis is incomplete in sense, however, there must be no 
point before the last mark. See the examples under § 186, 187, 
as well as the following : — 

1. Men are bom equal (here I see you frowning, biting your lip, and 
shaking your head ) ; it is circumstances only that cast their lots in 
different stations. 



% 18^ In reports of speechds, what are parentheses used for enclosing ? 
§187. In dramatio compositlonB, what are enclosed within paronttieses? What 
points follow the names of the speakers, used as side-heads ? 
1 18S. B«peat Bale IL, relating to matter within parenthesea 
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S. Robert is wasting his time (was it for this his family made such sacri* 
ficesf ) in idle amusements. 

3. The poets (tender-hearted swains ! ) have portrayed love as no prose- 
writer has ever been able to paint it. 

§ 189. Rule III. — Marks of parenthesis are not necessarily 
accompanied with other points ; neither, on the other hand, do 
they supersede the latter. Whatever point would bo needed 
between the parts if the parenthesis were left out, must be re- 
tained. If a colon or semicolon is required, it must stand 
after the last parenthetical mark ; if a comma, it must occupy 
the same position unless a parenthetical clause immediately 
precedes, in which case it must stand before the first mark of 
parenthesis. 

" Matilda (such was the lad3^s name) smiled sweetly at this address." 
Here we have no comma, because none would be needed if the paren- 
thesis were left oat ; — " Matilda smiled sweetly at this address.'* 

" If a tree is known by its fruits (and who that believes Scripture 
can doubt it? ), what must we think of these men? " Here the conmia 
required after the hypothetical clause is inserted after the last mark of 
parenthesis. 

" Are you still, my friend, (I fear from the tone of your letter you 
mnst be) troubled with these apprehensions f Here the required 
comma is placed before the parenthesis because the parenthetical clause, 
my friend, immediately precedes. 

§ 190. Rule IV. — An interrogation-point within paren- 
theses is often placed after an assertion or supposition, to throw 
doubt on it ; and an exclamation-point similarly enclosed is 
used to denote wonder, irony, or contempt ; as, " When I get 
the office (?), I shall spend my leisure time in reading." — 
" This accurate scholar ( I ), who went to Eton and graduated 
at Cambridge has actually made a dozen grammatical mistakes 
within the compass of one short paragraph." 



BRACKETS. 

§ 191. Brackets are used principally in quoted passages, 

189. What does Bale IIL say respecting the use of other marks when parentheses 
m employed? Where mast a colon or semicolon, if required, stand? Where, a 
eomma? Give the examples, and show why they are so panctaated. 

190. Bepeat Bole lY^ relating to the enclosing of interrogation-points and ezclamo- 
tkm-points within parentho6e.\ 
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to enclose words improperly omitted by the authoi or intro* 
daced to correct a mistake. Sometimes, like parentheses, 
they enclose an observation, an explanatory word, or a crit- 
ical remark, that does not belong to the quotation. They are 
also employed in dictionaries and similar works to enclose the 
figured pronunciation of a word, the primitive from which it w 
derived, or a reference to some other term. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Ho might have been happy, and now [ he 1 is convinced of it. 

2. A variety of pleasing objects meet [meets J the eye. 

8^ Mrs. Hemans was bom to be a great poet. [She may have been 
born to be a great poet ; but, if so, we cannot help thinking that she 
woefully missed her mark.! 

4% PsnT-MAirRX [pet'te^nil'tr Jn. A coxcomb. 

As regards the points to be used in connection with brackets, and ' 
the proper method of punctuating the matter contained within them, 
the same principles apply as those laid down for parentheses in 
§ 188, 189. 

When an independent sentence is enclosed, as in Example 8 given 
above, a period, an interrogation-point, or an exclamation-point must be 
used before the lost bracket, according to the character of the sentence. 

In the following sentences, supply the points required : — 

Undsr § 183, 186. Is it I must take the liberty of asking because no 
law touches the case that you thus violate justice — For I know that in 
me that is in my flesh dwelleth no good thing — He had not been there 
so I was informed by those who lived in the neighborhood since the year 
1840 — He Mr. Brown had never before found himself in so embarrass- 
ing a position He was overcome and he begged the company would no 
think ne was exaggerating his feelings wiui tiiis unexpected mark of 
esteem — I expected to find every thin^ that great wealth for my friend 
is a man of property and taste for his taste is admitted to be nnex- 
ceptionable could bestow — Here we took dinner though conscience will 
hardly allow me to dignify spur bread and musty eggs by so high- 
sounding a name 

Under 8 186, 187. I agree with the honorable gentleman Mr Allen 
that it is pleasing to every generous mind to obey the dictates of sym- 
pathy but sir truth and justice impose on us higher obligations Length- 
ened applause and connision in tne galleries during which several sen* 

$191. For what are brackets used? What use Is made of them In dictionaries T 
^Tbat points may be used in connection with brackets? How most the matter tlicy 
enclose be pmictnated ? When an independent sentence is enclooed, what point must 
precede the last bracket? 
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tences were lost Mr Chairman I cannot yote for this resolution Cheers 
I owe it not only to my country but to the rights of man of which so 
much 18 said to preserve the wise and long-established policy of the 
former and to stand by the principle of non-intervention as a high moral 
defence and security for the latter The speaker took his seat amid loud 
•pplause 

Semtinxl Go in Sxit Sentinel 

RoLLA coUb Alonzo Alonzo 

Enter Alonzo speaking at he cornea in 

Alonzo How Is my hour elapsed Well I am ready 

Under § 188. The honorable gentleman on the right Mr Boubleday 
of Louisiana has overlooked one important point — I wish and why 
should I deny it that this compliment had been paid to any one rather 
than myself — She had managed this matter so well oh she was die 
most artful of women that my father's heart was gone before I suspected 
it was in danger — Consider and oh may the consideration sink deep 
into your heart that one crime inevitably leads the way to others 

Undkb § 189. While we earnestly desire the approbation of our fel- 
low-men and this desire the better feelings of our nature cannot fail to 
awaken we should shrink from gaining it by dishonorable means — 
Such was Uie creed of the Stoics see Tenneman's Manual Vol II p 230 
and their principles were for the most part strictly carried out in life — 
The baron left to himself malice itself could not wish him a worse ad- 
viser resolved on a desperate course — Could he possibly have commit- 
ted this crime I am sure he could not which as all will acknowledge 
is at variance with the whole tenor of his life 

Under § 190. This would-be scholar once declared that the Iliad was 
the noblest poem in the Latin language — Her intellectual beauty is cer- 
tainly surpassed only by her physicfd charms — Entering into conversa^ 
tion with his most Christian Majesty I was shocked to hear views ad- 
vanced which would almost have di^aced a heathen. 

Under § 191. A man had four sons and he divided his property be- 
tween among Uiem — Be more anxious to acquire knowledge than 
about showing to show it — He has little more of the scholar besides than 
the name — Some alas too few for the wep-being of society place their 
bliss in action some in ease — Elude Latin eludo v. t to escape — Ennui 
ong-we weariness dullness of spirit — Peter-wost n. A plant See 
Saint Peter's Wort 
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LESSON XXVIII. 

APOSTROPHE. — HYPHEN.— QUOTATION-POINTS. 

Besides the grammatical points, yarious other marks are em- 
ployed in written and printed matter ; the principal of these are 
the Apostrophe ('), the Hyphen (-), and Quotation-points (" "). 

BMides the grammatioal points, what otber marks are emiiojed f 
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THE APOSTROPHE. 

§ 192. The word apostrophe means a turning from oi 
away. The mark so called has the same form as the comma, 
and differs from it only in being placed above the line. 

RULE I. OMISSION OP LETTERS. 

§ 193. The apostrophe is used to denote the omission of a 

letter or letters; as, ^tisy rU, oW, tho\ 

The period and the dash are also employed, as we haTC already 
seen, for this purpose. The following distinction, however, is to be ob- 
ser'^ed:— 

1. The period is employed mainly in abbreviations of titles, proper 
names, technical and tabular terms, and foreign words ; as, P, M, G., 
for Post-matter Oerieral; — Jaa. JT. Folk, for James Knox Polk; — 
J), V,, for Deo volente, God toilling; — bit., for hushd, 

2. The dash is used when it is desired to allude to an object without 
making known what it is ; as, " In the year 18 — , the usually quiet 
village of L was thrown into a state of excitement," <&c. 

8. In most other cases, that is, when the object is merely to abbreviate 
common English words which do not fall under the above classes, or 
to contract two words into one, the apostrophe is employed. 

RULE II. POSSESSIVE CASE. 

§ 194. The apostrophe is used to denote the possessive 

case of nouns ; as, Indians treasures ; — kings^ daughters. 

To form the possessive case, singular nouns take '«; as, fanc^s 
fight ;''^Tkoma£s unbelief. Plural nouns ending in s take the apos- 
trophe alone ; as, the dtiei gates : other plural nouns take *s; as, men^s 
sorrows. But if, by reason of a succession of s sounds, or from any other 
cause, euphony would be violated by the introduction of an s, the apos- 
trophe alone is used in forming the possessive ; as, Mosei staff ;-^f or con- 
science sake; — Felia^ speech, 

S 192. What does the word apostrophe mean ? How does the mark so ealled differ 
from the comma? 

1 198b Bepeat Bale L, relating to the omiBslon of letters. What other points are 
employed for this purpose ? In what case is the period used ? In what, the dash ? In 
what, the apostrophe ? 

f 194. For what other parpoee is the apostrophe used, according to Role IL ? ITow 
do singalar noons form their poflsessiye case? *How, plaral nouns? When is ths 
apostrophe alone nsed in forming the possessive ? 
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§ 195. Observe that this rule applies only to nouns. The possessiye 
case of the personal pronouns, whether ending in • or not, must haye no 
apostrophe ; as, mine, her, hers, ours, yours, theirs, 

§ 196. The apostrophe followed by • is also ased to form the plural 
of the names of letters, figures, and signs ; as, " Dot your t**, cross 
your <*», make your 6'« better, and insert two -f-'*** 
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§ 197- The word hyphen is derived from two Greek words 
meaning under one ; and the mark so called is used to denote 
that the parts between which it stands belong to one and 
the same word. 

KULE I. — COMPOUND EPITHETS AND SUBSTANTIVES. 

§ 198. The hyphen must be placed between words that 
unite to form a single epithet, and also between the parts of a 
compound substantive when each receives the stress of the 
voice ; as, laughter-loving^ good-natured , twenty-one, never- 
tO'be-forgotten, glass-house, self-conceit, on^S'Self, 

§ 199. Compound words, however, whose parts have so completely 
coalesced that they have but one accent, are written without the hy- 
phen ; as, watchman, lapdog, broadsword, himself, 

RULE II. DISTINCTION OP WORDS. 

§ 200. The hyphen is used to distinguish words of similar 
apelling, but different pronunciation and meaning ; also, to form 
one compound term of words which, if not thus united, would 
have a different signification. 

Thus re^reaiion means the act of creating again; and, when the word 
m 80 written, the first e is long, as in me. If we omit the hyphen, we 



% 195. What is said of the possessiye case of prononns ? 
$ 196L How is the plaral of the names of letters, figures, and signs, formed ? 
% 197. What is the meaning of the word h'^^hen t What does the mark so called 
ftenote? 

1 198. Bepeat Bole I., relating to oompoond epithets and substantivea. 

1 199. What oomponnds are written without the hyphen ? 

{900. For what other purposes is the hyphen used, aoGording to Bole IL ? lUnstrate 
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have reereoHant—quite a different word, equivalent to rdaxaiictif amum- 
metU ; and we miust give the first vowel the sound of e in tneL 

The words monJi^t-hood and do^9-ear will serve as examples of the 
second case mentioned in the rule. Leave out the hyphen, and we no 
longer have the fSuniliar plant known as monk's-kood, but a monies Jtood, 
that is the head-covering of a monk. J)o^9-ear means the comer of a 
leaf turned or twisted over ; but remove t&e connecting mark, and we 
have the ear of a dog. 

§ 201. The hyphen may also be used instead of the diieresis, to denote 
that two adjacent vowels do not unite to form a diphthong, d^hen these 
vowels respectively terminate a prefix and commence the radical with 
which it is joined ; as, pre-ezUterU, co-operate. 

RULE III. BETWEEN SYLLABLES. 

§ 202. When, from want of space, a portion of a word has 
to be carried to a new line, the division mnst be made after 
a complete syllable, and the hyphen is used at the end of the 
line, to connect the separated parts ; as, '' Vir- 

tue cannot be bought." 

§ 208. With regard to SvLLABiOAnoN, or the division of words into 
syllables, it is proper to remark that two systems prevaiL The lgngli«H 
method divides on the vowels, that is, without reference to pronun- 
ciation, throws consonants as much as possible into the beginning of 
syllables ; as, me4on, virdoWf di4i-fferU, Orttro-no-my, This method, as 
Webster justly remarks, contradicts the very definition of a syllable. 
** A syllable in pronunciation ", says this author, « is an indivisibU thing ; 
and, strange as it may appear, what is indivitiUe in utterance is divided 
in writing; when the very purpose of dividing words into syllables in 
writing, is to lead the learner to a just pronunciation." Some English 
writers, however, and among them liowth, advocate the method gener- 
ally adopted in this country, of making such divisions as most nearly 
exhibit the true pronunciation. According to this system, the examples 



the flnt case with the word recreation, Illastrate the second with the words monk*' 
hood and dog^e-ear. 

1201. For whftt pnipoee Is the hyphen, like the diiereslB, sometinies used? In 
what aase ? 

$ 202. Repeat Role IIL, relating to the nae of the hyphen at the end of a line. 

$208. What is syliabieation ? How many systenw prevail? Describe the Enjf- 
ILih system. What does Webster ny of it? I>e8cribe the system pursued In this 
country. 
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given above would be divided thus : md-onf wid-ow, dU^etU, a»4ron'0^ 
my, A few rules covering most cases may be of service. 

Roue L — Join consonants to the vowels whose sounds they modify ; 
■s, ep^-dem-ic^ anri-mo9-i-ty. 

Bulb IL-^Let prefixes and suffixes form distinct syllables when this 
can be done without the pronunciation's being misrepresented : as, re- 
print, out-run; re-jeci-ed, not re-jec-ted; form-erf not f^HMr, when the 
meanipg is one ihatformt. 

Rule IIL — In the case of compounds, syllabic divisions should fall 
between the simple words that compose them ; as, Jwrte^man, more-over, 
gentle^woman, 

Ruijc IV. — The terminations eud, titU, Hon, tion, cunu, Hou9, and 
others that are pronounced as one syllable, must not be divided. 

§ 204» After the numerous instances in which it has just been so em- 
ployed, it is hardly necessary to add that the hyphen is used by lexicog- 
raphers and others, not only at the end of a line, but wherever they 
desire to show the syllables of which a word is composed. 



QUOTATION-POINTS. 

§ 205. Quotation-points, called in French and sometimes 
in English, from the name of the person who first used them, 
GuiLLEMETS, oonsist of two inverted commas and two apostro 
pbes ['' "]. They are used to enclose words quoted from an 
author or speaker, or represented in narratives as employed 
in dialogue ; as, '^ By doing nothing," says an old writer, 
" men learn to do evil." — " Quick I quick I or I perish," 
shrieked the exhausted hunter. " One moment longer 1 The 
rope has some I " shouted a hundred voices from the top of the 
crag. 

When the substance merely is given, and not the exact words, quo* 
tation-points are unnecessary ; as, Diogenes wed to aay that Qther dogt 



In dlvldfng into syllables, with wbst m^st consonants ))6 Joined ? What is said 
about prefixes and suffixes* forming distinct i^Ilablos ? How are compounds divided ? 
What terminations must Qot be divide f 

1 204 What use is made of the bypheu ])7 lexicographers f 
' S 205i What are quotation-points called in French ? Why ^rfi t^y ep called f Of 
what do they oonsist? What are they used to enclose? Whep tb9 substaaoo merely 

7 
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hU their enemies, but that he Ui his friends that he might save tki 
Had the exact words lued by the philosopher been given, qnotalioa. 
points would have been required. Thus: Diogenes used to say, 
*' Other dogs bite their enemies ; but I bite my friends, tihat I may save 
them." 

In the case of passages cited in a foreign language, titles of books, 
names d. newspapers, Ac, some writers prefer italics to quotation-points ; 
as, " Virgil's Labor omnia vindt has passed into a proverb.^'T-" The 
AthencBum has a well written review of Pearson's JBistory of the J^uri' 
tans," 

§ 206. Matter within qnotation-points is to be punctuated 
just as if it stood in any ofher position. If at the close of a 
quoted passage any grammatical point is required, it may be 
placed before the two apostrophes if it is applicable to the ex- 
tract alone, but after them if it belongs to the sentence or 
member as a whole ^ as, He answered briefly^ " Am I a 
knave that you should suspect me of this ? " — Are our lots 
tJideed cast in ^^ the brazen age'*'' ? 

§ 207. Single Points [' '] are used to enclose a quotation 

within a passage which is itself quoted ; as, '^ The great rule/' 

says Lavater, " of moral conduct, or ^ ethics ', as it is styled 

by philosophers,, is to make the best use of one's time." 

If within a passage thus enclosed between single quotation-points, 
there is occasion to introduce another extract, double points are used 
for the sake of distinction ; as, " King Louis asked Joinville, ' Would 
you rather be a leper, or commit what the charch calls "a deadly 
sin"!'" 

§ 208. When an extract consists of several successive para 
graphs, inverted commas must stand at the commencement of 
each, but the apostrophes are not used till the quotation 
ends; as. 



Is glren, are quotation-points neoessaiyf For what do some writers prefer italics to 
quotation-points f 

1 20A. How is matter within qnotation-points pnnctnated? If a grammatical point 
Is required at the dose of a passage, how must it be placed as regards the two apoe- 
trophes? 

§ 907. What are single qnotation-polntB used to enclose? If within a passage thus 
anclosed another extract la introduced, how must it be denoted ? 

$ 208. How are the inserted coipmas and apostrophes used In an extract consisting 
•f ieyeral paragraphs ? 
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*' No man can be happy, if self is tibe sole object of his thoughts and 
wishes. 

" No man can be happy, if conscience tells him that he has left a sin- 
gle duty nnpeiformed. 

'' No man can be happ^ 47ho is destitute of good principles and ger 
erons feelings." 



• •• 



LESSON XXIX. 

EXERCISE ON THE APOSTROPHE, THE HYPHEN, AND QUOTATION 

POINTS. 

In tbe foUowlDg seDtences, supply the omitted points and 
marks : — 

Uia>ER § 193. He whos virtaous and pious in this life will be happy 
i the next — Tis one who 11 neer forget you — Tho the heavens and the 
earth pass away truth shall live forever — Oer hill through vale mid 
snow een tho gainst his own will he steadily pursues his way — 1 11 take 
a milder medcine than revenge for Ive lovd her as few have lovd 

Uni>ieb § 194; 195. Swans down ; — a lad}^ fan ; — Udies dresses ; — 
childrens hats ; — Misses shoes ;^-eagle8 wings ; — All Saints Church. — 
Peters wifes mother lay sick of a fever — Much depends on this princi- 
ples being understood and these rules being strictly observed — Bacincs 
and Gomeilles tragedies hold the same rank in French literature as 
Shakspeares enjoy m English — " Mens virtues " says a splenetic writer 
" like angels visits are few and far between " — This volume of Grays 
poems is neither his hers yours nor theirs it is either mine or my 
brothers — A few moments conversation convinced me of my friends sin- 
cerity — Xerxes soldiers ; — for goodness sake ; — Croesus son ; — ^Musseus 
songs ; — Hercules sword 

Undkb § 196. Make your/i better give your gs the same slant and 
let your — • be of the same length — A supply of es ha gn ,» and ;« 
must be procured from the foundry — Three 6« •— five Zs 

Undkb g 198. At twenty one my sister in law was a laughter loving 
bright eyed pure hearted smgle nunded girl — The market women are 
bringing in an abundance of water melons musk melons and a new 
variety of apple called seek no furthers — - My fellow traveller had a 
dare aevil look that made me regard his double barrelled pistols with 
some apprehension and wish myself safe back in my old farm house — • 
Such bottle of small beer comparisons ought to be avoided — The ladies 
hats the present season give their iisces a bewitching kiss me if you dare 
expression 

UirnxB § 199. These boatmen are allowed to sleep in the daytime — 
6he makes a good housewife — Gunpowder for sale ^ 
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Under § 200, 201. The stolen articles were restored — Tbe g^oodf 
were taken from one warehouse and restored in another — Ripe firoita 
recreate the nostrils with their aromatic scent —Instead of reinforcing 
it was found necessary to recreate the army — To reform public abuses 
is one of the aims of every true patriot — The troops were reformed into 
a hollow square — My health is reestablished — Articles are sometimes 
reexported — These two bodies were thus reunited — What mortal 
knows his preezistent state <— We have been gathering wolfs bane and 
bears foot 

Under §203 [Divide thefoUowinff word* into wyllMu hy^ means of Ay- 
phent":) Kden, never, every, abomination, apostolical, trinitarian, her* 
etlc, ejecting, reflected, lioness, poetaster, preexistent, transacted, ob- 
vious, neverUieless, notwithstanding, official, courageous, officious, pala- 
tial, paleaceous, occasion, termination, adhesion, meandered, anathemati- 
jcing. 

Under 8 205. All things rare and brilliant says Goldsmith in his 
History of Man and Quadrupeds will ever continue to be fashionable 
while men derive greater advantage from opulence than virtue — After 
Phocion was condenmed to death one of his friends asked him if he had 
any message to leave his son Tell him said the magnanimous patriot to 
serve his country as faithfully as I have done and to forget that she re- 
warded my services with an unjust death — Every day thousands are 
goin^ to that bourne from which no traveller returns — This moming^s 
courier contains a full description of the Qreat Republic the lart^eat 
vessel in the world — The British Critic has an able article on Bonners 
Inquiry into the Origin of Language and a lengthy review of the same 
authors Hints on the Subject of R^orm 

Under § 206. Then sidd he Lo I come — The prose of Tasso is placed 
by Corniam almost on a level with his poetry for oeauty of diction We 
find in it he says dignity of rhythm and elegance purity without affec- 
tation and perspicuity without vulgarity — We naturally ask How can 
these things be — Can any one help admiring the great genius of him 
whom all Europe designates as the man of destiny — We can only weep 
and cry with the poet Alas poor Yoriek 

Under § 20*7, 208. " Hallam justly remarks There is more of the 
conventional tone of amorous song than of real emotion in Surreys 
poetry The 

Easy sighs such as men draw in love 

are noc like the deep sorrows of Petrarch or the fiery transports of the 
Gastilians" — "The tal^ made every ear which heard it tinele and 
every heart thrill with h >Tror It was in the language of Ossian the 
song of death " 

" The history of the present king of Great Britain is a history of 
repeated injuries and usurpations all having in direct object the estab- 
lishment of an absolute tyranny over these States To prove this let 
facts be submitted to a candid world 

He has refused his assent to laws' the most wholesome and necessary 
for the public good 

He has dissolved Representative Houses repeatedly for opposing with 
i.jai]Jy firmness his invasions on the rights of the people 
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He has made iiidges dependent on his will alone for tho tenure of 
their offices and the amount and payment of their salaries 

He has erected a multitude of new offices and sent hither swarms of 
officers to harass our people and eat out their substance 



LESSON XX!S. 

OTHBR HARKS USED IN WRITINa AND FaJITTNO. 

§ 209. Besides the marks already described, there are 
others occasionally used for different purposes, as follows : — 

I. Accents, or marks placed over vowels to indicate their 
pronunciation. They are three in number :— 

1. The AcuTB AoozMT [ ' ] is placed over the vowel e in some words from 
the French language, to indicate that it is not silent, but has the 
sound of a in cane; as, eonde, halpare. 

It is used by elocutionists to denote the rising inflection , as, " Are 
they Acre/" 

Placed after a syllable, it shows that the accent or stress of tho 
voice falls thereon ; as, el'emerU, phiMopher. 

S. The GsAVB Aoobmt [ ^ ] is sometimes placed over the vowel e in poetry, 

to denote that it must not be suppressed in pronunciation ; as, 

** The. &rui«dd soarweed wastes away; 
It» atoms on the breezes ride." 

By elocutionists it is used in contradistinction to the acute, to 
denote the falling inflection ; as, " They are here,^ 

8. The CiBouMFLEZ AooBNT I * ] IB placed by lexicographers over certain 
vowels, to indicate a peculiar sound ; as, haUy marine, ML 

Writers on oratory use it to denote a wave, or combination of the 
rising and the falling inflection in the pronunciation of. the same 
syllable ; as, ** It is not he ; it is shS" 

|S09. What are aecents? How many are there? What are they called? Orer 
what vowel is the acute accent sometimes placed ? In words dortved from what Ian* 
gnage? So placed, what does it indicate? For what is ft used hy eloeuttonists? 
Placed after a syllable, what does it show? Oyer what rowel is the grave aooent 
MHuetlmes placed in poetry ? For what purpose ? How do eloontionlstB use It? Vat 
% hat is the oircnmflex accent used by lexicographers? For what, by elocntionists ? 
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II. Quantity-Marks. These are two in number : — 

1. The Macbon [ ' ] i placed over a vowel to denote jU long sound ; aa. 
faie, mite, note, HeliOgabdliu, • 

2. The Bbevi [ "^ ] , placed over a vowel to denote its short sound ; bs, 
f&t, met, n6t, HehoffUbaliU. 

III. Emphasis-Marks, nsed generally at the beginning of 
paragraphs, to attract the special attention of' the reader. 
They are found in newspapers, cards, hand-bills, &>o., but rare- 
ly in books. They are, 

1. The Indsz, or Hand [fg*]. 

2. The AsTEBiBM [ «*« ] . 

IV. Division- Marks, which denote the commencement of 
a new branch of the subject. The marks generally used for 
this purpose are, 

1. The Paeagbafh [IT ] > nirely found in n: >dem books, bat common in 
the Bible and other old pnhlications. The beginning of a new sub- 
ject is now indicated simply by a break ; that is, by commencing on 
a new line, a little to the right The word paroffrapk is derived fi^om 
the Greek ; and literally means a marffinal note, §omething written 
fiear or alongnde, 

2. The Sbgtion [ § ] , the mark for which seems to be a combination of 
two •*«, standing for nffman teetionU, the tign of the teetion. This 
mark is placed before subdivisions of books in connection with num- 
bers, to facilitate reference ; it is so used throughout this volume. 

Y. Keference-Marks, used to connect a word or words 
in the text with remarks in the margin, or at the bottom, of 
the page on which they occur. Their names are given below, 
in the order in which, by the common consent of printers, 
they are introduced. 



How many quantity-marks are thoref What are they eallod? Wliat does th« 
macron denote ? What, the hreve ? 

Where do emphaals-marka generally stand f For what ace they used ? Kame and 
describe them. 

What do division-marks denote? Name them. Where is the paragraph found? 
Is it used in modern publications f How is the beginning of a new subject now indi- 
cated ? From what language is the word paragraph derived ? What does it mean ? 
From what is the section formed i How is this mark nsed f 

For what are reforence-marks employed ? Give their names in the order !■ 
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1. The ABTEsaK «•.••* I 4. The SaonoN • • . . • 

2. The Obelisk, or Daoosb . • f I fi* Parallels 

8. The Double Dagger . . . i | 6. The Paeagbafh 

When more than biz referenoe-marks are required, some printers 
doable and treble those just enumerated. The better vay, however, is 
to use small figures or letters, technically called superiors. 

VI. Marks of Ellipsis, [ ], [ ], or [* * * *], 

are used to show that letters are omitted from a word, words 
from a sentence, sentences from a paragraph, or entire para- 
graphs and chapters from a work ; as, 

1. "The k— -g, (k. .g, or k**g) promenades the city at night in dis- 
guise." 

2. " If an Artist love his Art for its own sake, he will delight in excel- 
lence wherever he meets it, as well m the work of another as in his 
own. ***** I^or is this genuine love compatible with a craving 
for distinction." 

In Example 1, k-^g, k. .g, or k**g, is used for king. It will be 
observed that, when periods or stars are thus introduced into words, 
there must be one for each letter omitted. When they are used, as in 
Ex. 2, to denote the omission of one or more sentences, any number may 
be employed ; but too many mar the beauty of a printed page. 

VII. The Brace [r^^A.-^^] is used* to connect several 
terms or expressions with one to which all have a common re- 
lation; as, 

Bagatelle, | ( trifle ; 

Cortege, V may be translated < escort ; 
Ennui, ) ( wearinessL 

The brace is, also, sometimes employed to connect a triplet, or three 
ines of poetry rhyming together, when introduced into a poem, most of 
vhose lines rhyme in pairs or couplets ; as. 




VIII. The DiiERESis (*'), placed over either (geneially the 



wfaidi they sre used by printemf When mote than tix are required, what is it best 
to employ? 

Describe the different marks of elUpels. For what are they used ? When periods 
or Stan are used to denote the omission of lettersi how many must there be ? Whea 
ttwy denote the omission of a sentenee, how many mnst there be ? 

For what is the braoe used f For what is it emnetimea employad in poetry t 
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latter) of two contignons vowels, shows that they do not form 
a diphthoug, but must be pronounce^ separately ; as, zoology^ 
aeronaut, phaeton. The word is of Greek origin, and signi- 
fies a division, 

IX. The Cedilla is a mark sometimes placed under the 
letter c {q) standing before a and o, to show that, contrary to 
analogy, it has the sound of 5. This mark seldom occurs ex- 
cept in certain French words not yet fully naturalized in Eng- 
lish ; as, fagade, gargon. 

X. The Double Comma („) is used to denote that a word 
is to be supplied from a line above in the space immediately 
beneath it. Names of persons, however, are generally repeat- 
ed; as, 

Harvey Johnson, jr., SteubenTiIle, Ohio. 
Jacoh J. Johnson, jr., „ „ 

Sometimes inverted commas (") are preferred for this purpose. 

XI. Leaders ( ) are dots placed at short intervals, to 

carry the eye from words at the commencement of a line to 
matter at its end with which they are connected. It is chiefly 
in tables of contents and indexes of books that leaders are re- 
quired. Thus : — 

Media of Communication page 13. 

Spoken Language „ 17. 

Written „ „ 20. 

XII. The Caret (^), used only in manuscript, shows where 
interlined words are to be introduced ; as, " No man is ex- 
empted from *i* ills of life." The name of this mark is a Lat- 
in word, meaning it is wanting. 



Whero Is the diseresls placed? What does it show? From what langoage is the 
word derived, and what does it signify ? 

Under what letter is the cedilla placed ? Before what vowels ? In "^^hat words ? 

Where and for what is the double comnia employed ? What other mark is preferred 
by some for this porpose ? 

What are leaders ? Where, principally, are they required ? 

Where is the caret used ? What does it show ? What is the origin, and what lbs 
meaning, of the word ? 
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XIII» There arc, also, certain characters which may with 
propriety be here ^numerated. 

In Prices Current, Book-keepings, Ac., we meet with ?|p for per, a, 
wchy and @, at, to. In ahnanacs, treatises on Astronomy, and the like, 
the following mdrks constantly occur :— « 



9 . 


, . . Mercury. 


V 




, Ceres. 


o . 


. New Moon« 


? . 


. . , Venus. 


$ 




. Pallas. 


]» . 


. First Quarter 


® 


. . . Earth. 


H 




. Jupiter. 


• . 


. Full Moon. 


6 


. . . Mars. 


^ 




• Saturn. 


<[ . 


. Last Quarter 


t 


. . . Vesta. 


Iff 




. Uranus. 


6 . 


. Conjunction. 





. . . Juno. 


Q, 


'o* 


. Sun. 


S . 


. Opposition. 



TECHNICAL TERMS PERTAINING TO BOOKS. 

§ 210. Names of Books.— A book is said to be in folio, or 
as abbreyiated fol., when the sheets of which it is composed 
are folded once, each making two leaves, or four pages. The 
size of a folio volume, and indeed of all the others enumerated 
below, depends on that of the sheet ; but, with the same sheet, 
a book of folio form is twice as large as cne in quarto, and 
four times the size of an octavo, as will be presently seen. 
Formerly, almost all books were printed in folio; but the 
weight of such volumes, and the difficulty of handling them, 
rendering them decidedly objectionable, they have gradually 
gone out of fashion ; and now no book is published in folio, 
unless a large page is required for exhibiting illustrations, or 
some similar purpose. 

A quarto, or 4to volume is- one whose sheets are folded into 
four leaves or eight pages. An octavo, or 8vo, consists of sheets 
divided into eight leaves or sixteen pages each ; and so a duo- 
decimo, or 12mo, a 16mo, 18mo, 24mo, 32mo, 48mo, and 64mo, 
denote volumes composed respectively of sheets folded into 
twelve, sixteen, eighteen, twenty-four, thirty-two, forty-eight, 
and sixty-four leaves. 



What does the character $ denote ? What, the character ® ? Learn the astrono- 
mical marks. 

§ 210. When is a book said to h^ in folio ? On what does the size of a folio yolame 
depend ? Were folio volomes formerly more or less in vogne than at present ? Why 
have they gone out of foshlon? What is meant by a quarto yolame? an octayo? a 
12mo? al6mo? a24mo? a82mo' a48mo? a6imo? 

7* 
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§ 211. Kinds of Tt^. — ^There are dififerent sixes of type 
of which the following are most used :— 

English, abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Pica^ abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

Smcdl Picay abcde^hijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 
Itorig Primer J abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxya. 
Bourgeois, abcdefghijklmnopqrstuYwxyz* 
Brevier, abcde%hijklnmopqr8taTW2y& 

Minionj abodefghijklmnopqrstavwxyz. 

Nanpareilt abodefghyklmnopqntUTWzyx. 

dgatCt abcdeiglujklmDopqntavwxys. 

Pearl, abed«l^hykliniiqn*starwx7S. 



Patting matter in type is technically called eomposinff, or setHnff up^ 
The amount of matter composed is estimated in ems, or spaces of the 
length of the letter m ; which differ, of course, according to the size of the 
type employed. 

By Leads are meant thin plates of type-metal, with which the lines 
are sometimes separated. When these plates are employed, the matter 
is said to be leaded ; when not, solid 

§ 212» Italics, so called from their having been first used 
by Italian printers, are letters inclined to the right, like those 
in which this clause is printed ; and are indicated in manu- 
script by a line drawn nnder the words to be italicised. They 
are used for emphatic, important, and contrasted terms ; for 
words and sentences introduced to illustrate rules ; for names 
of newspapers, vessels, &o. ; and for words and quotations 

from foreign languages. 

As no more definite role for their use can be given, the composer 
must ezereise his judgment in deciding when they may with propriety 
be employed. It is necessary only to caution him against using them 
too freely. Like every thing else, when made familiar, they lose thei 
effect ; and, besides offending the eye, tend rather to perplex the reader 
than to aid him in determining what is really emphatic 

In the English Bible, italics are not used for emphatie words ; but 

% fit. Mention the different sizes of type, in order. What is meant by oompoeiDgi 
or setting up, type ? How is the amount of composed matter estimated ? What is an 
wn f What are leads ? What is meant by leaded matter ? What, by solid ? 

S S12. Describe italics. Why are they so called ? How are they indicated In manu- 
script? For what are they used? What is the eflbct of employing them too fkvely t 
U the Bible, what do italics denote ? 
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for Bueh as are wanting in the original Hebrew or Greek, and were ia- 
trodnced by the translators to complete or explain the meaning, 

§213. Running Titles, or Head-lines, consist of a word 
or words placed at tho top of a page to show the subject of 
which it treats. They are usually printed in capitals or small 
capitals. Such headings, when placed over chapters and para- 
graphs, are known as Captions and Sub-heads ; and as Side- 
heads, when commencing the first line of the paragraph to 
which they refer- 

§ 214. The first page of a book contains the title, and is 
therefore styled the Title-page. A plate facing it is known 
as the Frontispiece. A small ornamental engraving some- 
times found on the title-page, and often at the commencement 
of chapters, is called a Vignette. This term means a little 
vine ; and the engraving in question was so designated from 
the fact that originally, a vine, or a wreath of yine-leayeS| 
was the favorite form for such ornaments. 

In old books, printers were in the habit of placing 
under the last line of each page the word with wtich the fol- 
lowing page was to commence, either as a guide in the arrange- 
ment of the pages, or to prevent hesitation on the part of the 
reader while turning from one to another. These are called 
catch- words : they are now no longer used. 



-♦-•-♦- 



LESSON XXXI. 

GKAMMATICAL INACCURACIES. 

§ 215. Whatever merits of style or thought an author may 
possess, or whatever applause he may temporarily receive, he 
cannot expect permanently to hold an honorable position in 

$218. Of what do ranning titlofl, or head-lines, consist? How iro they nsuallj 
printed? When placed over chapters and paragraphs, what aro sach headings called 
What is meant by side-heads ? 

$214 What is meant by the title-page of a book? What, by the frontispfeoet 
What is a vignette ? -What is the meaning of this term, and why was th) engraving 
in question so called? 

In old books, what was placed at the bottom of each page? Woat wore thee« 
Words called ? 
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literatnre, unless he is thoroaghly acquainted with the raid 
of grammar, and observes them in composition. Without a 
preparatory knowledge of this art, but little benefit can be de* 
rived from exercises in rhetoric. Before entering on the lat- 
ter study, therefore, it is expected that the student will not 
only have made himself familiar with the principles of language 
in general, but will also have devoted particular attention to the 
grammar of his own tongue : it is presupposed that he is well 
versed in its etymology ; that he can analyze or parse its sen- 
tences ; and that he has intelligently applied its rules in the 
correction of false syntax. Yet, even after such preparation, 
when he comes to the construction of original sentences, he 
will mevitably find that in guarding against the violation of 
one principle he often overlooks another ; and that, notwith- 
standing his utmost care, he is occasionally betrayed into in- 
accuracies, and even solecisms. If this is the case with one 
who is conversant with grammar (and that it is, the pages of 
many well-educated writers conclusively show), how liable to 
error must those be whose acquaintance with the art is imper- 
fect or superficial ! While the latter lire advised to pursue a 
complete course of syntax with the aid of some standard text- 
book, the author has deemed it proper to insert here for their 
benefit, as well as that of all whose memory may need refresh- 
ing on these essentia! points, a few rules covering those cases 
in which he has found that beginners are most liable to err. 

§ 216. When two or more adjectives belong to a noon with which 
there is occasion to use the article also, the latter is placed before the 
first adjective alone if reference is made to a single object, but b^ore 
each if several objects are referred ta Thus: ** A white and red flag" 
signifies one flag, partly red and partly white ; " a white and a red flag" 
means two flags, one red and the other white. Do not, therefore, omit 
the article before the last adjective, unless it is clear that but one thing 
is intended. 

§ 217. The possessive case and the word that governs it must not be 

1 21S. What is essential to an hononble position in literatore ? What is expected o( 
the student before he enters on the study of rhetoric? 

f 1H& State the principle relating to the use of tho article before a ncnn with Trhlcb 
tftyeral atU^^ctt^^ '"'e connected. (Give examples in each case.) 
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m 

leparated by an intervening clanee ; thns, '* The knave thereupon ooid' 
menced rifling his friend's, as he facetionsly called him, pocket," must 
be changed to " The knave thereupon commenced rifling the pocket of 
his friend, as he facetiously called him." 

§ 218. In addressing the same person, d^not, in the progress of a sen<* 
teuce, use pronouns of different number ; but preserve either the singular 
or the plural throughout Thus, it is wrong to say, " I owe thee a heavy 
debt of gratitude, and will you not allow me to repay it t " We should 
have either •* I owe you a heavy debt," or, " and mlt thou not," Ac 

§ 219. Each is singular ; and a pronoun or verb agreeing with it 
most also be singular*; as, ** Let them depend each on hU own exer^ 
tions," not their own. 

So, several nouns preceded respectively by each, every, oi no, whether 
connected by and or not, require a singular verb and pronoun ; as, 
" Every lancer and every rifleman ma at his post" 

§ 220. Recollect that, under all circumstances, a verb must agree with 
its subject in person and number. When a plural substantive is intro- 
duced between a singular subject and its verb, be careful not to put the 
verb in the plural " Too great a variety of studies perplex and weaken 
the judgment" Variety, the subject, being in the singular, perptex and 
weaken should be perplexes and weakens, 

§ 221. When in two connected clauses the leading verb is in the pres- 
ent or the future tense, the dependent one must not be in the past 
Thus, in the sentence, " Ye will not come unto me that ye might have- 
life," miffht is wrong, because it is connected in the past tense with the 
leading yerb trill come, which is future. Might have should be changed 
to may have, which is present 

On the other hand, if the leading verb is in the past tense, the de« 
pendent rwh must be past also. Thus, in the example last given, if vnli 
come were changed to wotUd come, might have would be correct ; aei, "Ye 
wnddnot come unto me that ye might have life." 

§222. Two verbs connected by a conjunction without separate 



S 217. State the principle that relates to the position >f the possesdve case and the 
word that govenss It 

S 213. What Is to he ohsoryed respecting the use of pronouns in the progreaB of a 
Mntenoe? 

S 219. What nnmher Is each t What nnmher most a pronoon or yerh agreeing witt 
It be ? 8tate the other rule laid down in this section. 

S 220. 6ire the mie for the agrooment of the Torh ? What common error must be 
STofded ? 

S 221. WhiS is the rule for the tenses of the leading and t)*^ d«p«n<3ent rerb tn 
A^cteddauscif 



laid, 


laid. 


Li«, 


ntbed. 


raised. 


Rise, 


Mt, 


set 


Sit, 



lay, 


lain. 


rose, 


nsen. 


sat. 


sat. 
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nbntnatives, must be in the same mood This role is yic^ted in the loi 
lowing sentence ; would go being in the potential mood, and wffered in 
the indicative : *' The Pharisees would neither go into the kingdom of 
Heaven themselves, nor suffered others to enter." Either a new nomina* 
tive must be introduced for .4uffend to agree with, or one of th« verbs 
must be altered to the same mood as the other. The sentence is best 
eorreoted by changing the second verU ** The Pharisees would neither 
go into the kingdom of Heaven themselves, nor wffer others to enter." 

§ 228. The transitive verbs Uiy^ raiae, and m<, must not be eonlbnnded 
with the intransitive, lie, Hmc, and 9U. This common error must be care* 
fully avoided. Compare these verbs, as conjugated below. 

T^ANSIXIVK lNTRAIISniV& 

Iav, 
Raise, 

Set, 

We /«y a thing down, raiw it up, and <e< it in its place. We lie abed 
when we are sick, but rise as soon as we are able to «i< up. 

§224. When several auxiliaries belonging to different tenses are used 
with the same participle or verbal £Mm, care must be taken to have 
them consistent. *' I can make as much money as he has." As he has 
what I Evidently has ntakey which would be bad grammar. The sen- 
tenoe should read, ^ I can make as much money as he has made/' 

% 226. Wham, and not wAo, must be used as the object of a verb. 
^' H<e is a man wftom I honor next to the king himself ;" not id^, for the 
verb honor governs the relative in the ol^tive case, althoogh th« lat- 
ter stands before it. 

§ 228. A preposition must not be tntroduoed after a transitilve verb, 
tt goT«m a substantive which is really the object of the latter. ** Covet 
earnestly for the beet gifts ;" c$9et being a transitive v«H>,/9r should be 
omitted. 

§ 227. Kev«r use U, the sign of the infinitive, for the infinitive itself; 
as in the sentence, " I have not seen him, and I am not likely fo." It diould 
he, ^* I am not likely to see him." 



% 221 Wbat ia Mtd dt tbo itmoA cT two yo^ oonoectod bys ooqjandioa? How 
■My BeBteacesln wMch this rale la violated be oonoeted? 

S 298. Wb«t veite mvst not be oonToanded? Ooqjvgeto ibe <niifliti^ veitM Cay 
f'&Ue.seL Coi^agate tlM intnuiflmirae {<«, r<s«» •«. 

% 224. G4ve the mle relattfig to aaxiliariefl. 

S 12& What is tlie ol^octlvo of the relative to^ and when must it be veedt 

$ 22ft. Wfa«t imit of speech ««st not be tntroduoed to govern the oS^feot of a torn. 
■itiv« veAil 

S 227. What must not be used tor the laflalti ve f 
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§ 228. Appropriate prepoBitdons must follow certain word& In the 
follo>nng sentence^ to shonld be changed to from^ after the adjective 
different, " This account is Very different to what I told you." 

As this role is constantly yiolated, a list of a few common adjectives 
and verbs is here presented, together with the prepositions properly 
used in connection with theoL 



CJongenial to. 

Conversant wAh men; with or m 
things: obout and among are 
sometimes used. 

Copy after a person ; firom a things 

Correspond with. 

Die of a disease ; hy an instrument 
or violence. 

Disappointed o^what we fail to ob- 
tain; in what does not answer 
our expectations, when obtained. 

Entrance into, 

Expert irij at, 

FoUowed hy. 

Militate again^L 

Profit h%f. 

Reconcile (in friendship) to; (to 
make consistent) with. 

Reduce (subdue) under; (in other 
cases) to. 



Abhorrence ofi 

Accompanied t0t<A an inanimate ob- 
ject ; hy any thing that has life. 

Accuse of. 

Acquaint with,, 

Adapted to. 

Agree with a person ; to a proposi- 
sition from another ; upon a tning 
among ourselves. 

Analogy between (when two objects 
follow the preposition) ; to, with 
(when one of the substantives pre- 
cedes the verb). 

Arrive at, in. 

Attended with an inanimate object ; 
hy anything that has lifb. 

Averse to,fronu 

Capacity /or. 

Charge on a person ; with a thing. 

Compare wim (in respect of quali- 
ty); to (for the sake of illustra- 
tion)k 

Between is applicable to two objects only ; among, to three or more. 
" A father divided a portion of his property between his two sons ; the 
rest he distributed among the poor." 

In must not be used for into, after verbs denoting entrance. " ' Come 
into (not in) my parlor/ said the spider to the fly." 

§ 229. It is inelegant to connect a transitive verb and a preposition, 
or two different prepositions, with the same object ; as, " We confide in 
and respect the good ; "— " I called on, and had a conversation with, 
him." It is better, in such cases, either to supply an object for each of 
the governing words, or to omit one of the latter if it can be done with- 
out injury to the sense : thus, " We confide in the good, and respect 
them ; "-»*' I called, and had a conversation with him." 



2J8. By whatmnat ceftata words be followed? To bow many objects is 
Utvoem applicable f To how many, among f By what mast verbs denoting entranot 
\6 followed f 

S 8S9. What must not be connected with the same object ? 
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LESSON XXXII. 

EXEB.CISE IN FALSE SYNTAX. 

Correct the grammatioal errors in the following s ^ 
tenoes :— 

Ukdea § 216. Between the old and new mansion is a fine grove of 
trees. — ^A gold and silver medal were presented to the inventor. — ^Tht 
educated and uneducated man are very different personages. — ^A white, 
red, and blue flag, was displayed £rom the casUe. — ^A white, red, and 
blue flag, were displayed from the castle.— -This veil of flesh parts the 
visible and invisible world. — ^The past and present we know, but who 
can guess the future {---Sing the nrst and second stanza. — ^A red and 
white rose is a great rarity. — ^Here are a red and white rose, growing 
together on the same bush. 

TJiYDKR § 217. This politician's (for statesman we can hardly call him) 
dishonorable course nas alienated most of his friends. — Richard the 
Lion-hearted's, as he is styled in history, glorious career, made him the 
idol of his subjects.-^he began to extol the former's, as she called him, 
excellent understanding. — Critics find fault with the poets* of the Mid- 
dle Ages numerous metrical inaccuracies. 

UNDxa § 218. Thou hast protected us, and shall we not honor you f— 
To thee I owe many favors, and you may therefore rely on my executing 
Jiy command.— Tis thine to command^ mine to obey ; let me, there- 
fore, know your pleasure. 

Under § 219. The king of Israel and the king of Judah sat each on 
their throne.-^Let each esteem other better than themselves. — ^Erery 
passengjer must hold their own Ueket— Each of the sexes should keep 
within its proper bounds, and content theniselves with the advantages 
of their particular spheres.^-Some of our principal schools have each a 
grammar of their own.^Every bone, every muscle, every fibre, of man, 
are known to his Creator.— Every leaf, every twig, every drop of water, 
teem with life. — ^Each day, each hour, each moment, bring their own 
temptations. — ^No pain, no parting, no trial, no temptation, are to be en- 
countered there. — ^Every man is entitled to freedom of speech, if they do 
not pervert it to the injury of other8.«^Every body trembled for them- 
selves or their friends.—- Efvery one has passed through scenes which are 
indelibly impressed on their memory. 

^ Under § 220. Perfect submission to the rules of the school are re- 
quired. — ^The column of murders, robberies, fires, and accidents, are 
more attractive to many readers than any other department of a news- 
paper. — Glad tidings of great joy is brought to the poor. — ^The train of 
our ideas are often mterrupted. — Hiree months' notice are required be- 
fore a pupil is allowed to leave. — Seven men's assertion are better than 
one man's oath.— Six months' sojourn among these moxmtains have re- 
stored me to perfect health. 

Under g 221. If he dislikes you, why did you associate with himf— 
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If be was a good man, why do you accuse him f — ^I would be obh'ged to 
you if you will lend me that book. — I should like it if you will go. — ^We 
informed him of the difficulty, that he may be prepared for it — ^They 
will study, if they could be sure of taking the fii-st prize. — ^Let me feel 
that I can succeed, and I would work hard to accomplish it — Cultivate 
the acquaintance of the learned ; for they might be of service to you. 

Under § 222. He writes and can read. — Many persons can conmiand 
their passions, but will not do so. — ^He would neither go himself nor 
sent his servant — I am engaged in a great work, and would not leave it 
for one of less importance. — ^They might have been happy, and now are 
convinced of it 

Under § 223. By laying abed late in the morning, you lose a tenth 
part of your life. — ^Take not up what you have not lain down. — ^The 
price of new-lain eggs has raised. — ^He lay himself out to please us. — ^The 
wicked man lays in wait for his adversary. — ^The ship sat sail at eight 
o'clock, and we set on the deck till midnight — ^Ye have sat at nought all 
my counsel. — ^He sits a horse well (In this sentence tits is correct, 
the preposition on being understood, to govern hone,^ 

Under § 224^ Some dedications may serve for any book that has, is, 
or shall, be published. — ^He neither has, nor will, gain anything by this 
course. — ^He may have, and I think did, esteem her. — ^He doth leave the 
ninety and nine, goes into the mountaidft, and seeks that which is gone 
astray. — ^I did go, and answered my accusers. — ^No man in this world 
has, or will be, perfectly happy. — ^I have labored as much as a person in 
my situation can. 

Under § 225. Few men have friends, who, under all circumstances, 
they can trust Hiey slew Varus, who in a former chapter I have men- 
tioned. — ^Who should I meet the other day, but my old friend f — ^Be care- 
ful who you trust — ^Do you know who you are speaking to f — There are 
some who, though we do not like them, we cannot hdp respecting. — 
Who have we here f 

Under § 226. Let me consider of the matter. — Great benefit may be 
reaped from reading of history. — ^His servants ye are to whom ye obey. — 
I shall commence by premising with a few observations. — ^We cannot 
allow of any interference. — ^The peasants do not seem to want for any 
thing. — ^The prisoner declined answering to the judge's questions. — Of 
this we have considered. — She was afraid to enter in the room. 

Under § 227. The good man tries to live as God designed him to. — ^I 
will attend the meeting myself, and induce all my friends to. — ^Explain 
this point, or ask youl* friend to. — ^The book is so uninteresting, that I 
have not read it through, and never expect ta 

Under § 228. Your affairs have been managed in a different manner 
than what I advised. — ^Let us profit from the misfortunes of others. — 'We 
are often disappointed in things which wo seemed sure to obtain. — ^We 
are often disappointed of things which before possession, promised much 
enjoyment— Socrates was accused for havine introduced innovations io 
rdyigion. — Ck>nfide on the virtuous, and rely in those who have not de*^ 
ceived you. — Such a course is attended by many dangers. — Catiline fled 
from Rome, attended with a few followers. — ^Bestow favors to the de- 
serving only. — ^Many die annually from the plague. — ^How can this fact 
be reconciled to his statements 9 — ^How many ridiculous customs hav« 
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been brought in use daring the last hundred years. — ^Let your actiont 
correspond to your professions. — ^The Anglo-Saxons soon quarrelled be- 
tween themselves.^ Virgil has often been compared to Homer. — ^Good 
humor may be compared with the sun, which sheds light on all 
around. 

Undsb § 229. It is well when pupils love, and entertain respect for, 
their teachers. — ^Music naturally has a great charm for, and power over, 
the young. — ^No one ought to injure, or wound the feelmgs of, his 
neighbor. — ^Poetry has a natural alliance with, and often strongly ex- 
cites, our noblest emotions. — Endeavor to alter, or rather prevent the 
introduction of, so pernicious a £ashion.^^ood men are not always 
found, as regards their views and conduct, consistent with, but, on the 
other hand, are often opposed to, each other. 



PART III 



BHBTORIO. 



LESSON XXXIII. 

PROVINCE AND OBJECTS OP RHETORIC. 

§ 230. The word Rhetoric is derived from the Greek 
verb pcoi, to speak, and in its primary signification had refer- 
ence solely to the art of oratory ; in this sense, moreover, we 
find it generally used by ancient writers. As, however, most 
of the rules relating to the composition of matter intended for 
delivery are equally applicable to other kinds of writing, in 
the course of time the meaning of the term was naturally ex- 
tended ; so that even as early as in the age of Aristotle it was 
used with reference to productions not designed for public rec- 
itation. 

At the present day, Rhetoric, in its widest acceptation 
comprehends all prose composition ; and it is with this signi- 
fication we here use the term : in its narrowest sense, it is 
limited to persuasive speaking. 

S 280. What is the derlyation of the word rhetoric t What did it orlginallj signify ! 
To what has it sinot been extended ? In its widest acceptation, what does it com* 
prebend! 
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§ 231. The ancients thought it necessary for one who 
would master this subject to study with care everything con- 
nected with the great object proposed, the conviction of the 
hearer or reader ; and with this view some rhetoricians intro- 
duced into their system Treatises on Law, Morals, Politics, 
&c., on the ground that no one could write or speak well on 
these subjects without properly understanding them. Quin- 
tilian even insists on virtue as essential to the perfect orator^ 
because an audience is necessarily influenced by the considera- 
tion that candor, truth, and uprightness, distinguish the per- 
son addressing them. This, however, is assuming too much. 
As the art of architecture has nothing to do with the collec- 
tion of materials, though without materials it is impossible to 
build ; so a knowledge of the subject of which the orator or 
essayist is to treat, constitutes no part of the art of Rhetoric, 
though essential to its successful employment : nor does vir- 
tue, whatever unction it may impart to the words of a writer 
or speaker, fall within the province of this art any more than 
wealth or rank, which are also likely to produce a prejudice in 
his favor. 

Some modem writers, in imitation of the ancients, and with a greater 
show of justice, have introduced Invention as a division of Rhetoric ; in^ 
sisting that even perfection in the art of expressing, arranging, and 
beautifying, is valueless, unless ihe thoughts to be so treated are 
judicious and appropriate. But the same objection here applies. 
Rhetoric, properly speaking, has no reference to the creation of thoughts, 
but merely to the manner of expressing them. The rules and principles 
of Invention, however, though independent of the art under considera- 
tion, must be carefully studied in connection with it, by all who would 
give effect to their compositions. This subject will hereafter receive at- 
tention ; we shall first proceed to consider Rhetoric proper. 

§ 232. Khetorio may bo regarded as either a science or an 



S281. VHiat did the ancients regard as essential to the mastery of this art? 
What did some rhetoricians introdace into their STStems? What does Quintillan 
consider easential to the perfect orator? Is this Jost? Illostrate the case by a com- 
parison with the art of archil ectnre. What have some modem writers introdaoed as 
a dlvidon of rhetoric f What ohjeetfon is there to this ? What is said (^ the ndes and 
prlndplee of invention 7 
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ari As a science, it investigates, analyses, and defines, the 
principles of good writing; as an art, it enables us to ap- 
ply these principles, or in other words teaches us the best 
method of communicating our thoughts. 

All art is founded on science. The relation between the two is that 
of o&pring and pairent Valuable knowledge always leads to some 
practical result ; and practical skill is rarely of general utility or ex- 
tended application, unless it originates in knowledge. On the most sub- 
lime of sciences, for instance, theology and ethics, is founded the most 
important of arts, the art of living. So, from abstract mathematical 
science are derived the arts of the surveyor, the architect, the navi- 
gator, and the civil engineer. Nor can it be denied that their practical 
application in these arts constitutes the chief value of mathematical 
Btadies; and that, were they not so- applied, they would be as much 
neglected as they are now cultivated. In like manner, it is on account 
of its practical utility that Rhetoric is deemed worthy of a prominent 
place among the branches of a polite education. 

§ 233. As an art, Bhetoric has been classed by some 
among the useful arts, the object of which is to aid or benefit 
mankind ; by others, among the elegant arts, which aim sim- 
ply to please. It seems, however, to partake of the nature of 
both ; and may therefore with propriety be denominated a 
mixed art. 

Both the elegant and the useful arts are founded on experience, but 
differ in their origin and growth. The latter, being the offspring of 
neceaeity, are cultivated even in the ruder stages of society ; whereas 
the former have their origin in leisure, and are disregarded until pro- 
vision has been made for the bodily wants. • The useful arts, however, 
although first to originate in a community, are slower than the fine arts 
in their prioress towards perfection. Thus, modem workmen im- 
measurably excel the ancients in the art of ship-building ; and how far 

S 282. now maj rhetoric be regarded ? As a science, what is its province ? What, 
M an art ? What is the relation of art to science ? On what sciences is the art of living 
foandod? From abstract mathematical science what arts are derived? What const!- 
tales the chief value of mathematics ? In Uke manner, why is rhetoric deemed an im- 
portant branch of education ? 

S 288. What is the object of the osefol arts ? What, of the elegant arts ? To which 
^ioM riietorio belong ? On what are both the useful and the elegant arts founded ? In 
what do they differ? At what period of a nation's history do they respectively 
originate? 

Bbow tha difltarenca in their dovelopment and progreM towards petftotloib lUiis* 
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this superiority may be oarried by means of lutnre dlBcoveries and im 
provementfl, no one can say. In Uteratore, however, we find the reverse 
to be the case ; while naval architecture was yet comparatively in its 
infancy, the art of composition reached so high a degree of perfection 
among the Greeks, that modem times, with all tlieir genius and learning, 
have produced nothing superior to the master-pieces of antiqtdty. In 
the rapidity of its development, as well as the zeal with which it en- 
deavors to please by elaborate embdliahment. Rhetoric partakes of the 
nature of the elegant arts ; it resembles the useful arts in its utility, we 
may almost say its absolute neeessity to mankind, as facilitating the 
means of communication. 

§ 234. From the study of Rhetoric, two great advantages 
result : first, it enables us to discern faults and beauties in the 
compositions of others ; and, secondly, it teaches us how to 
express and embellish our own thoughts, so as to produce the 
most forcible impression. 

The first of these results, were there no other, would be sufficient 
recompense for the labor involved in pursuing a rhetorical course. Nor, 
it must be remembered, is this labor great The questions that arise 
exercise our reason without fatiguing it. They lead to inquiries, acute 
but not painful ; profound, but neither dry nor difficult. They keep 
the mind active, but do not require from it the effort necessary for the 
investigation of purely abstract truth. 

By a trifling expenditure of time and attention, we are thus enabled 
to judge of literary productions for ourselves, to weigh in the balance 
of taste and criticism, and form our opinions independently of others. 
We are not obliged to give or withhold our admiration as the world or 
the critic may decide. 

Nor is this independence the only advantage gained. The study of 
belles-lettres* furnishes a never-failing means of entertainment for our 



* BsLLBEhiBTTRXB, the general term used in the French language to 
denote the art of which we are treating and kindred sul;pect8, is exceed- 
ingly indefinite in its signification^ being by some writers limited to 
rhetoric and poetry, and by oibers made to embrace natural philosophy 

trate this by a comparison of naval architeetnre with Hteratare. In what respect does 
rhetoric resemble the elegant arts ? In what, the nsefhl arts f 

% 834. What advantages result from the stody of rhetoric f What Is said of ihe first 
<rf these? Is mach labor inyolved in pnisning a rhetorical coarse f What does • 
trlfflng expenditure of time enable ns to do f What other advantage is gained ? How 
is the pleasure received firom the creattons of art greatly increased ? 

What term do the French apply to rhetorlo Mid klndrad branohes ? What suttJects 
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leisure hours. Thorough acquaintance with the principles of an art 
doubles the pleasure we receive from it ; and one whose taste has been 
cultiYated by assiduous study of the philosophy of criticism will find, on 
almost every page, beauties which the common reader oyerlooks. is in- 
capable of appreciating, and consequently entirely loses, A love for the 
standard master-pieces of literature is thus awakened ; and he who has 
once acquired such a relish is in no danger of being a burden to him- 
Belf, or of yielding to the seductions of false and destructiye pleasures. 

These studies, howeyer, do more than entertain and please ; they 
improve the understanding. To apply the principles of sound oriticism 
to composition, to examine what is beautiful and why it is so, to dis- 
tinguish between affected and real ornaments, can hardly fail to improve 
us in the most valuable department of philosophy, the philosophy of 
human nature. Such examinations teach us self-knowledge. They 
necessarily lead us to reflect on the operations of the judgment, the 
imagination, and the heart ; and familiarize us with 12ie most refined 
feelings that ennoble our race. Beauty, harmony, grandeur, and ele- 
gance ; all that can soothe the mind, gratify the fancy, or move the 
affections, — belong to the province of these studies. They bring to 
liglit various springs of action, which, without their aid, might have 
passed unobserved; and which, though delicate, often exercise an im* 
portant influence in life. 

LasUy, the cultivation of taste by the study of belles-lettres has in 
all ages been regarded as an important aid in the enforcement of 
morality. Let the records of the world be canvassed, and we shall 
find that trespasses, robberies, and murders, are not the work of refined 
men ; that though, in some instances, the latter have proved unequal to 
temptation, and are betrayed into gross crimes, yet they constitute the 
exception and not the rule; Not does the study of rhetoric operate as 



and geometry ; one author even goes so far as to introduce in a treatise 
on the subject a discourse on the seven sacraments of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. At the Lyceum of Arts in Paris, the department of belles- 
lettres^ comprehends general grammar, languages, rhetoric, geogra- 
phy, history, antiquities, and numismatics. In this country, the term is 
generally used in a more limited sense, to denote polite literature, in- 
eluding criticism, taste, the pleasures of the imagination, (fee. 



■re by some embraced under this head ? At the Lyoeam of Arts in Paris, what does 
the department of belles-lettres comprehend ? As used in this coontry, what does the 
term signify ? 

Besides entertainment, what may we gain from the stady of belles-lettres? What 
do oriUeal examinations teach ns? 

What else resoltB firom the caltivation of taste by the study of belles-lettres ? What 
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a preyentiye to the more heinoiia offences only ; it elevates the tone of 
the mind, increases its sensibility, enlarges the sphere of its sympathies, 
and thus enables it to repress its selfishness and restrain its more violent 
emotions. To a man of acute and cultivated taste, every wrong action, 
whether committed by himself or another, is a source of pain ; and, if 
he is the transgressor, his lively sensibility brings him back to duty, 
with renewed resolutions for the future. £^en the highest degree of 
cultivation may, to be sure, prove insufficient to eradicate the evil pas- 
sions ; yet its tendency will certainly be to mitigate their violence^ The 
poet has truly said : — 

** These poUabed arts bsve hamsnind mankind ; 
Softened the rado, and cahned the boiaterooB mind.** 

Noble sentiments and high examples, constantly brought before the 
mind, cannot faii to beget in it a love of glory, and an admiration of 
what is truly great Though these impressions may not always be 
durable, they are at least to be ranked among the means of disposing 
the heart to virtue. 

§ 235. As an aid in enabling ns to communicate oar 
thougbts in the best mannef, it would seem as if the value of 
rhetoric would be obvious to all ; yet there are some who ven- 
ture to call it in question. Eules, they say, hamper the mind, 
fetter genius, and make stiff and artificial composers. They 
prefer leaving the writer, untrammelled, to chance or the in- 
spiration of the moment ; ridiculing the idea of his inquiring, 
while in the act of giving utterance to a thought, what is re- 
quired, or what prohibited, by 'rule. This principle, if true 
of Rhetoric, obviously applies to logic, grammar, and even 
the elementary branches of education; and it follows that, 
through fear of cramping the natural powers, we should do 
away with training of all kinds. The absurdity of this con- 
clusion is manifest. 

Such reasoning can come only from a shallow mind, which would 
thus excuse its own ignorance. A writer can not hope to attain perfec- 
tion in his art, without paying due attention to its rules and principles. 
Men are not bom great composers, any more than they are bom skilful 



feeling does a wrong action generally awaken in a man of cnltiyated taste! What da 
aoble aenttments and high examples produce in the mindf 

S 285. What objection is mode by some to the study of rhetoric ? To what do they 
piefer loaving tho writer ? Esposo the folJaoy of this ol^ection. What la the ad* 
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earpentera or expert shoemakers. Proficiency in either vocation is the 
resnlt of study and practice. It is not necessary that, "while composing, 
the writer should keep rules constantly before him, and thus make his 
style mechanical and lifeless. But the principles of his art should be so 
fiuniliar to his mind, as, without consciousness on his part, to control its 
action. He thus intuitively avoids what is wrong, while there is nothing 
to prevent his sentences from being as easy, natural, and unconstrained, 
as those of the loosest and most ignorant scribbler. 



■••♦- 



LESSON XXXIV. 

TASTE. — ^ITS UNIVERSALITY AND CULTIVATION. 

§ 236. The rules of Bhetorie and Criticism are not arbi- 
trary , but have been deduced from examinations and compari- 
sons of those great productions which in all ages have elicited 
the admiration of men. Striking passages have be^n ana- 
lyzed ; the peculiarities which render them pathetic, sublime, 
or beautiful, have been investigated; and thus rules have 
been formed, by which the critic is .enabled to judge of other 
literary performances, and the writer is shown how to express 
his thoughts in such a way as to reproduce similar impres- 
sions. 

Thus, Aristotle, who was the first to lay down rules for unity of 
action in dramatic and epic poetry, did not arrive at them by a train 
of inductive reasoning, but by close observation of Sophocles and Homer. 
Perceiving that these writers, by con^ning themselves in each of their 
respective works to one action complete in itself, awakened deeper in- 
terest in their readers than those who combii^^ unconnected fSocts, he 
generalized the important principle that |n the drama and the epic poem 

rantage of Btadyiog principles sod roIeB f Is s oonstrained styto likoly to be the 
vaenlt? 

S SStfw Wiiat is aaid of the rnles of rhetoric and eriticiBin ? Whenoe have thej been 
deduced? Deicribe the proceos. How did Aristotle arrive at his rales for nni^ 
of action? 

8 
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unity of design 10 easential to Buceesa. All the roles of the rhetoriciaa 
have been deduced in a similar manner, and ore thus based at once on 
experience and nature. 

§ 237. The works from whioh the principles of Rhetoric 
are deduced, haye, as already remarked, elicited the universal 
admiration of men. This implies the existence in the human 
mind of a faculty capable of forming opinions respecting them. 
Such a faculty does, indeed, exist ; nor is its action limited to 
the works of literature. It extends alike to all the creations 
of nature and art ; and is known by the name of Taste. . 

§ 238. Taste may be defined as that faculty of the mind^ 
which enables it to perceive, with the aid of reason to judge 
of, and with the help of imagination to enjoy, whatever is 
beautiful or sublime in the works of nature and art. 

The word tcute is thus used metaphorically. It literally signifies the 
sense residing in the tongue by which wo distinguish different flavors, 
and is hence appropriately applied to the analogous faculty of the nun^ 
which recognizes sJike the most delicato beautiea and the most minute 
imperfections. 

So contradictory are the definitions of Tosto given by different au- 
thors, so obscure is their language, and so inconsistent are many of them 
with themselves, that it is difficult to ascertain their real views on the 
subject Hume calls Taste " a natural sensibility **. Hutcheson makes it 
a distinct fS^ulty, perfect in itself: he maintains that it is entirely inde- 
pendent of both judgment and imagination, not only receiving impres- 
sions, but also passing judgment on them, and producing the pleasures 
arising therefrom ; or, in other words, that it perceives and at the same 
time judges and enjoys. With this view Blair for the most part agrees ; 
nor are Addison's views, as set fbrth in N^o. 409. of the Spectator, materi- 
ally different An opposite theory is advocated by Burke and Aken- 
side. The former unhesitatingly attributes the perception and the 
enjoyment arising therefrom to entirely different faculties, confining 
Taste to the perception. Akenside distinctly teaches that all the plea- 
sures connected with the sublime and beautiful have their source in the 



S 2ST. What does the general admiration of the master-pieces of literature imply in 
ttie human mind f To what does this ttcalty extend f What is it called f 

S 88& What Is Taste ? What does this term literally signify f What Is said of the 
definitionsof Taste given by dIflRnrent authors? What does Hume call Taste? State 
•Huteheson^s view. What writers agree with him in the main? What Is Burka^ 
theory? Akenslde^s? Aliaon^s? Coup's? 
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imaginatioii. Alison, also, in parts of his Essay ably adroeates this 
theory ; yet, with strange inconsistency, in his very definition makes 
Taste " to be that faculty of the human mind by which we perceive and 
enjoy whatever is beautiful or sublime in the works of nature or art*' 
^e French philosopher Cousin says, " Three faculties enter into tliat 
complex &culty that is called taste, — ^imagination, sentiment, reason." 
Sentiment, according to this author, receives the impression; reason 
passes judgment on it; while imagination produces the sensation of 
pleasure experienced by the mind. 

Amid these conflicting theories, the author has adopted that which 
aeems to him least liable to objection. 

§ 239. Taste is common, in some degree, to all men. 
Even in children it manifests itself at an early age, in a fond- 
ness for regular bodies, an admiration of statues and pictures, 
and a love of whatever is new or marvellous. In like manner, 
the most ignorant are delighted with ballads and tales ; the 
simplest intellects are struck with the beauties of earth and 
sky; and savages, by their ornaments, their songs, and the 
rude eloquence of their harangues, show that along with rea- 
son and speech they have received the faculty of appreciating 
beauty. We may therefore conclude that the principles of 
Taste are deeply and universally implanted in the minds of 
men. 

§ 240. Though Taste is common to all men, yet they by 
no means possess it in the same degree. There are some en- 
dowed with feelings so blunt, and tempers so cold and phleg- 
matic, that they hardly receive any sensible impressions even 
from the most striking objects ; others are capable of appreci 
ating only the coarsest kind of beauties, and for these have no 
strong or decided relish ; while in a third class pleasurable 
emotions are excited by the most delicate graces. There 
seems, indeed, to be a greater difference between men as re- 
spects Taste than in point of common sense, reason, or judg- 
ment. In this Nature discovers her beneficence. In facul- 

% 289. What is said of the imlTeraalltj of Taste? How does it manifest Itself iu 
children r How, in the ignorant f How, in savages? What la the natarol inference ? 

% 240. Is Taste possoasod by all miA in the same degree ? What is said of the dif. 
ferenoe between indivldaals in t^is resp^'*! How does nature show her beneficence 
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.ties necessary to man's well-being, she makes little distinction 
between her children ; whereas those that haye reference rather 
to the ornamental part of life she bestows sparingly and ca- 
priciously, and requires a higher culture for bringing them to 
perfection. 

This difference in the degrees of Taste possessed by men is owing, in 
a great measure, as we have seen, to nature ; which has endowed some 
with more sensitive organs than others, and thus made them capable of 
greater inteUectnal enjoyment Yet education has eyen more to do 
than nature with the formation of Taste ; a &ct which becomes obTiooi 
when we compare barbarous with enlightened nationa in this respect, 
or contrast such individuals of the latter as have paid attention to liberal 
studies with the uncultivated and vulgar. We shall at once perceive 
an almost incredible difference in the degrees of Taste which they re- 
spectively possess, — a difference attributable to nothing but the educa- 
tion of the faculty in the one case and its neglect in the other. 

Hence it follows that Taste is eminently an improvable fiiculty ; and 
in the case of this, as well as all the mental and bodily powers, eze^ 
cise is to be regarded as the great source of health and strength. 

Even the senses are rendered peculiarly acute by constant use. The 
blind, for instance, who can make themselves acquainted with the formB 
of bodies only by their touch, and are therefore constantly employing 
it, acquire exquisite sensibility ; so that they can even read fluently by 
passing their fingers over raised letters. In like manner, watchmakers, 
engravers, proof-readers, and all who are accustomed to use the eye on 
minute objects, acquire surprising accuracy of sight in discerning with 
ease what to others is almost invisible. Every one, moreover, has seen 
the result of cultivating an ear for music He who at first relishes only 
the simplest compositions gradually .appreciates finer melodies, and is a^ 
last enabled to enjoy all the intricate combinations of harmony. So, an 
eye for painting can not be acquired at once, but is formed by close 
study of the works of the best masters. 

It is thus that diligent study, and close attention to models of style, 
are necessary to a full appreciation of the great works of Uteratnra One 
slightly acquainted with the productions of genius sees no more in them 
than in common-place compositions; their merits are lost upon him; he 

tn the distribution of Taste and common sense f What besides nature operates in tbs 
fbrmatloa of Taste ? How Is this shown f How may Taste be improved ? 

What effset has exercise on the senses ? Give examples. What is the resalt ol 
cnltivating an ear for music? How is an eye fbr painting aoqnired f What is necei* 
lary to an appreciation of the groat works of literetnra ? 
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18 €N]iiaUy blind to their excellencies and defecfas. His Taste, newerer, 
becomes cultiyated in proportion as his acquaintance with works of this 
character is extended. He is gradually enabled, not only to form judg- 
ments, but to give satisfactory reasons for them. liis Taste is deyeioped 
and improved by exercise ; just as the musician's ear and the paint> 
er^s eye are cultivated by a similar process. 
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LESSON XXXV. 

ELEMENTS AND CHARACTERISTirS OF lASTE. 

§ 241. Taste, we have seen, is founded on sensibility* not, 
liowever, the sensibility of mere instinct, but that of reason. 
The judgment has so much to do with the operations and de- 
cisions of this faculty, that we must regard it as one of tho 
essential elements of the latter. The mind may or may not 
be conscious of the train of reasoning by which it arrives at 
its conclusions ; but in most cases there must be such reason- 
ing before taste can perform its functions. We are pleased 
through our natural sensibility to impressions of the beautiful, 
aided, as we shall presently see, by the imagination ; but an 
exertion of reason is first required, to inform us whether the 
objects successively presented to the eyo are beautiful or not. 

Thus, in reading such a poem as the ^Eneid, much of our gratifica- 
tion arises from the story's being well conducted, and having a proper 
connection between its parts ; from the fidelity of the characters to na 
ture, the spirit with which they are maintained, and the appropriate 
ness of the style to the sentiments expressed. A poem thus conducted 
is enjoyed by the mind, through the joint operation of the Taste ano 
the imagination ; but the former faculty, without the guidance of rea* 
son, oonld form no opinion of the story, would be at a loss to know 
whether it was properly conducted, and would therefore fail to receive 



1 241. On what ia Taste founded ? What faculty, neverthelefls, baa much to do with 
lis dedsiona f Before Taste can perform its ftinctiona, what must take place f In read- 
iof snoh a poem as the Maeii, ttom what does much of onr pleaaore arise ? Show 
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pleasare from its perasaL In like manner, wlieneyer in works of Taste 
an imitation of nature is attempted, wheneyer it becomes necessary 
to consider the adaptation of means to an end, or the connection and 
consistency of parts uniting to form a whole, the judgment must always 
play an important part 

In the operations of Taste, then, two different elements 
seem to have a share ; first, a natural susceptibility or sensi- 
tiveness to pleasurable emotions arising from the contempla- 
tion of beauty and sublimity ; and, secondly, a sound judg- 
ment, to enable this faculty, with or without consciousness of 
such assistance, to appreciate what fs beautiful and sublime, 
and admire it intelligently. To the exercise of this faculty, 
however, in its perfection, a good heart is np less essential 
than a sound head. Not only are the moral beauties supe- 
rior to all others, but their influence is exerted, in a greater or 
less degree, on many objects of Taste with which they arc 
connected. The affections, characters, and actions of men, 
certainly afford genius the noblest subjects ; and of these there 
can be no due appreciation by minds whose motives and prin- 
ciples conflict with those which they respectively contemplate 
or describe. On the selfish and hard-hearted man the highest 
beauties of poetry are necessarily lost. 

§ 242. The characteristics of Taste, in its most improved 
state, are reducible to two. Delicacy and Correctness. 

Delicacy of Taste implies the possession of those finer oigans and 
powers which enable us to discover beauties that lie hid from the vulgar 
eye. It may be tested by the same process that enables us to estimate 
the delicacy of an external sense. As the acuteness of the palate is 
tried, not by strong flavors, but by a mixture of different ones, each of 
which, notwithstanding it is blended with others, is detected and recog- 
nized; so the Delicacy of internal Taste appears by a lively sensibility 



where the exercise of Jadginent is neoeesaiy. In what cases does thia Ikcnlty alwaya 
1^7 an important part f 

What two elements hayo a share in the operations of Taste f To the exercise oi 
Taste in its perfection, what is essential t Show how this is the case. What effect hav« 
the highest beanties of poetry on selfish men f 

S 243. What are the characteristics of an IniproTed Taste f What doea delicaej of 
Taste implj f How may it be tested? Show some of the peenliarities «f a delkilB 
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to the finest, minutest, and most latent objects, even when most inti* 
mately blended and compounded together. Many have strong seni^i- 
bility, yet are deficient in Delicacy. They may be deeply impressed 
by such beauties as they perceive, but con perceive only what is coarse, 
bold, or palpable ; chaster and simpler graces escape their notice. The 
man of delicate Taste, on the other hand, has not only strength, but also 
nicety, of feeUng. He sees distinctions and differences which are lost on 
others ; neither the most concealed beauties nor the minutest blemishes 
escape him. 

Addison, in his Spectator, No. 409, gives a striking illustration of 
delicacy of taste. " We find," says he, ** there are as many degrees of 
refinement in the intellectual faculty as in the sense which is marked out 
by this common denominatioiL I knew a person who possessed the one 
in BO great a perfection, that, after having tasted ten different kinds of 
tea, he would distinguish, without seeing the color of it, the particular 
sort which was offered him ; and not only so, but any two sorts of them 
that were mixed together in an, equal proportion ; nay, he has carried 
the experiment so far, as, upon tasting the composition of three different 
sorts, to name the parcels from whence the three several ingredients 
were taken. A man of fine taste in writing will discern, after the same 
manner, not only the general beauties and imperfections of an author, 
but discover the several ways of thinking and expressing himself which 
diversify him from all other authors, With the several foreign infusions 
of thought and language, and the particular authors from whom tliey 
were borrowed.** 

Correctness of Taste implies soundness of understanding.^ 
it judges of every thing by the standard of good sense; is 
never imposed on by counterfeit ornaments ; duly estimates 
the several beauties it meets with in works of genius ; refers 
them to their proper classes; analyzes the principles from 
which their power of pleasing proceeds ; and enjoys them ac- 
cording to their respective merits. 

VieM two qualities, Delicacy and Correctness, though quite dis- 
tinet, to a certain extent imply each other. No Taste can be ex- 
quisitely delicate without^eing correct, or thoroughly correct without 
being delicate. Still one or the other characteristic predominates. 

Taste. What striking illastratlon does Addison give of delicacy of Taste f What does 
eorreclaesB of Taste imply ? By what standard does it Judge of things f Show bow 
a correct Taste deals with works of genia& What relation sabsists between delicacy 
and correctness t What cdtios among the ancients are resprntirdy distlngaished fijf 
Ulcacy and correctness of Taste ? Who, among modem critics 
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Among ancient oritics, LonginuB possessed most Delicacy ; Aristotle 
most Correctness. Of modems, none exceed Addison in Delicacy ; and 
few in Correctness equal Johnson and Karnes. 

§ 243. We have thus far contemplated Taste in its sound 

or healthy state ; we find, however, from our own experience, 

as well as from the history of the past, that it is liable to 

change, and may in both individuals and nations become 

weakened and even vitiated. TherS is, indeed, nothing more 

fluctuating or capricious. The inconsistencies of this faculty, 

and the wrong conclusions at which it often arrives, have even 

created in some a suspicion that it is merely arbitrary ; that 

it is not grounded on invariable principles, is ascertainable by 

no standard, and is dependent exclusively on the changing 

fancy of the hour ; and that therefore all labored enquiries 

concerning its operations are useless. 

One or two examples of the opposite Tastes which have prevailed in 
different parts of the world, and the revolutions that have taken place 
from time to time in the same country, may here be cited with proprie- 
ty. In eloquence and poetry, nothing has ever pleased the Asiatics ex- 
cept the tumid, the ornamental, the artificial, and the gaudy ; whereas 
the ancient Greeks, despising Oriental ostentation, admired only what 
was chaste and simple. In architecture, the models of Greece for cen- 
turies met with general preference ; subsequently, however, the Grotliic 
style prevailed to the exclusion of all others ; and this in turn was af- 
terwards laid aside, while the Grecian was again received into popular 
favor. Again, in literature, how completely o{>posite is the taste of the 
present day to that which prevailed during the reign of Charles IL I 
Nothing was then in vogue but an affected brilliancy of wit ; the sim- 
ple mi^esty of Milton was overlooked ; labored and unnatural conclu- 
sions were mistaken for scintillations of genius, sprighUiness for tender- 
ness, and bombast for eloquence. Examples of vitiated Taste, whether 
we apply this term, literally, to the external sense, or, figuratively, to 
the internal faculty, meet us on all sides. The Hottentot smears his 
body with putrid oil ; the Greenlander delights in rancid fat ; the Al- 

i 848. How have we thoB tu oontemplAted Taete f To what do we find it' liable f 
What character does it aomettines assume tn both individoala and natloDS ? What soa- 
picion haye the inoonsistenciea of this faculty produced in some ? What example is 
cited of opposite Tastes in eloquence and poetry? in architecture? Compare the 
Sterary taste of Charles Second's era with that of the present day. Give examples ol 
vitiated Taste. 
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pine hunter takes pride in the swollen neck peculiar to his people ; the 
woman of fashion prefers rouge to the roses which nature has planted 
in her cheeks ; and some intellects admire Jack the Giant-killer .nore 
than the sublimest strains of the Epic Muse. 

§ 244. In view of such facts as these, it is natural to fall 
back on the trite proverb de gustibus non disputandum^ 
" there is no disputing about tastes ; " &nd to conclude that, as 
long ajB there is so great a diversity, all standards and tests 
must be arbitrary, and consequently worthless. But let us 
see to what this doctrine leads. If the proverb is true of 
Taste in its literal signification, it must be equally true of the 
other senses. If the pleasures of the palate are superior to 
criticism, those of sight, smell, sound, and touch, must bo 
equally privileged. At this rate, we have no right to con- 
demn one who prefers the rude head on a sign to BaphaePs 
glorious creations, the odor of a decaying carcass to that of 
the most fragrant flower, or hideous discord to exquisite ha^ 
mony. This principle, applied to Taste in its figurative ac- 
ceptation, is equivalent to the general proposition that, as re- 
gards the perceptions of sense, by which some things appear 
agreeable and others disagreeable, there is no such thing as 
good or had^ right or i^rrong ; that every man's Taste is to 
him a standard without appeal ; and that we cannot, therefore, 
properly censure even those who prefer the empty rhymester to 
Milton. The absurdity of such a position, when applied to ex- 
tremes, is manifest. No one will venture to maintain that 
the Taste of a Hottentot or an Esquimaux is as delicate as 
that of a Longinus or an Addison ; and, as long as this is the 
case, it must be admitted that there is some foundation for 
the preference of one man's Taste to another's, some standard 
by which all may be judged. 

It must be observed that the diversity of men's Tastes does no* 

1 24i What oonclnslon may natnrallj be drawn from this Tarlety in Tastes ? When 
Joes this doctrine lead uaf Applied to the ikcnlty of Taste, to what Is this pitncipk 
equivalent ? Show the abeordlty of such a position. If one man's Taste is to be pre- 
ferred to another's, what must exist ? In what case is dlycraity of Tastes not only ad^ 
uleeible but to be cspected ? Show In what Tastes may differ and yet be correct 

8* 
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neoeasarily imply inoorreetness in any. Where the objects eonsiderH 
are different, snoh dirersity is not only admissible but to be ezpeeted. 
One man reUshes poetry most ; another takes pleasure in history alone. 
Oae prefers comedy; another, tragedy. One admires the simple; 
another, the ornamental Gay and sprightly compositions please the 
young ; those of a graver cast afford more entertainment to the old. 
dome nations delight in bold delineations of character and strong repre- 
sentations of passion; others find superior charms in delicacy 3f 
thought and elegance of description. Though aU differ, yet all select 
«ome one beauty which suits their peculiar tone of mind ; and therefore 
no one has a right to condemn the rest It is not in matters of Taste 
as in questions of mere reason, that but one conclusion is true, and all 
the rest are erroneous. Truth, which is the object of reason, is one ; 
beauty, which is the leading object of Taste, is manifold. 
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LESSON XXXVI. 

STANDARD OP TASTE. 

§ 245. Tastes, we have seen, admit of variety ; but only 

when exercised on different things. When on the same ob* 

ject men disagree, when one condemns as ugly what another 

admires as beautiful, then we hare no longer diversity, but 

direct opposition ; and one must be right and the other wrong, 

unless wc allow the absurd position that all Tastes are equal* 

ly good. 

Suppose a certain critic prefers Virgil to Homer ; I, on the contrary, 
give the preference to the latter. The other party is struck with the 
elegance and tenderness which characterize the Boman bard; I, with 
the simplicity, sublindty, and fire, of the Greek. As long as neither of 
us denies that both these poets have great beauties, our difference 
merely exemplifies that diversity which, as we have seeni is natural 
and JiJlowable. But, if the other party asserts that Homer has no 
beauties whatever, that he Is dull and spiritless, that his Biad is in no 

S 245. In what case may Tastes differ without being directly opposite t llinfltnia 
fills point by a comparison uf Yirgil with Homer. In cose of an opfiosition of Tastes, 
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r«Bpect superior to any old legend of knighi-errantry,— 4hen I have a 
right to charge my antagonist with having either no Taste at all, or one 
in a high degree cormpted ; and I appeal to whatever I regard as the 
standard of Taste, to show him his eitor. 

It remains to enquire what this standard is, to which, in such oppo* 
sttion of Tastes, we mnst have reconrse. The term properly denotes 
something estahlished as a nde or model, of such undoubted authority 
as to be the test of other things of the same kind. Thus, when we say 
a standard weight or measure, we mean one appointed by law to regu- 
late all other weights and measures. 

§ 246. Whenever an imitation of any natural object is 
aimed at, as for instance when a description of a landscape or 
a portraiture of human character is attempted, fidelity to na- 
ture is the proper criterion of the truly beautiful, and we may 
lay down the proposition that Nature is our standard. la 
such cases reason can readily compare the copy with the origi- 
nal ; and approve or condemn, as it finds the peculiarities of 
the object imitated more or less truthfully represented. 

§ 247. In many cases, however, this principle is inapplica* 
ble ; and for these we are obliged to seek some other stand- 
ard. Were any person possessed of all the mental powers in 
full perfection, of senses always exquisite and true, and par- 
ticularly of sound and unerring judgment, his opinions in mat- 
ters of Taste would beyond doubt constitute an unexception- 
able standard for all others. But as long as human nature is 
liable to imperfection and error, there can be no such living 
criterion ; no one individual who will be acknowledged by his 
fellow-mon to possess a judgment superior to that of all the 
rest. Where, then, can we fiind the required standard? 
Manifestly, in the concurrent Tastes of the majority of man- 
kind. What most men agree in admiring must be considered 

to whfet does it become necessary to appeal ? What does the term iia'ndard denote ! 
Whst do we mean by a standard wel^t or measaro f 

1 84<L When an imitation of any natmvl objject is dmed at, what is the criterion of 
the beautiftil ? What fiicalty la called on to approve cr condemn ? 09 what is its 
deddon based f 

1 347. In what cases is this principle inapplicable t Why can not the Taste of a 
person of soand Judgment be taken as a standard? What Is the only safe standard 
that can bo adopted ? Show how we appeal to this standard in cases of literal tast^ 
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bcaatiful ; and his Taste alone can be esteemed true who coin 
cides with the general sentiment of his species. 

If any one Bhoold maintain that Bngar is bitter and tobaceo sweet, 
no reasoning could avail to prove it, because it contradicts the general 
voice of mankind. The taste of such a person would inevitably be re- 
garded as diseased* In like manner, with regard to the objects of inter 
nal Taste, the common opinion of mankind carries the same authority, 
and constitutes the only tost by which the impressions of individuals can 
be tried. 

§ 248. When we speak of the concurrent Tastes of men as 
the universal standard, it must be understood that ^e mean 
men placed in situations favorable to the proper development 
of this faculty. Such loose notions as may be entertained 
during ages of ignorance and darkness, or among rude and un- 
civilized nations, carry with them no authority. In such 
states of society, Taste is either totally suppressed or appears 
in its worst form. By the common sentiments of men, there 
fore, we mean the concurrent opinions of refined men in civil 
ized nations, by whom the arts are cultivated, works of genius 
are freely discussed, and Taste is improved by science and 
philosophy. 

Even among such nations, accidental causes occasionally pervert the 
Taste ; superstition, bigotry, or despotism, may bias its decisions ; or 
habits <^ gaiety and licentiousness of morals may bring false ornaments 
and dissolute writing! into vogue. Admiration of a great genius may 
protect his faults from criticism, and even render them fashionable. 
Sometimes envy obscures for a season productions of great merit; while 
personal influence or party-spirit may, on the contrary, exalt to a high 
though short-lived reputation what is totally undeserving. Such incon- 
sbtencies may lead us to doubt the correctness c^ our standard ; but it 
will be found thot these vagaries in the course of time invariably correct 
themselvas ; that the genuine Taste of mankind in general ultimately 
triumphs over the fantastic notions which may have attained temporary 
currency with superficial judges. The latter soon pass away; whereas 



1 248. What do we mean bj the concurrent Tastes of men, which we make tM 
Qolvereac standard? Even among cultivated nations, what maj penrert the Taste? 
Show Iio^ its decisions are sometimes influenced. What feeling is likely to be pr»> 
dnced bj these Incooslstencies ? Ultimately, however, what will we find ? 
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iht principles of trae philoeophio Taste are vnchangeable, being the same 
now that they were five thousand years ago. 

The uniyersality of Taste and the consistency if its decisionsi exoepi 
when temporarily perverted by external causes, prove that it is far from 
being arbitrary, is independent of individual fancies, and employs a 
practical criterion for determining their truth or Cedsehood. In every 
composition, what captivates the imagination, convinces the reason, or 
touches the heart, pleases all ages and all nations. Hence the unan- 
imous testimony which successive generations have borne to the merit 
of some few works of genius. Hence the authority which such works 
have acquired as standards of composition ; since fh>m Jiem we learn 
what beauties give the highest pleasure, and elicit the general admi- 
ration of mankind. 

§ 249. The terms Taste aod Genius being frequently con- 
founded, though signifying quite different things, it is of im* 
portance clearly to define the distinction sul:isisting between 
^em. Taste consists in the power of judging ; Genius, in that 
of creating. Genius includes Taste; whereas the latter not 
only may, but generally does, exist without the former. Many 
are capable of appreciating poetry, eloquence, and the produc' 
tions of art, who have themselves no abilities for composing or 
executing. Delicate and coi^rect Taste forms a good critic ; 
but Genius is further necessary to form a poet, an orator, or 
an artist. Genius, therefore, is a higher power than Taste. It 
implies a creative or inventiye faculty, which not only per- 
ceiyes beauties already existing, but calls new ones into being, 
and so exhibits them as strongly to impress the minds of 
others. 

The t<9rm GenitcSy as commonly used, extends further 
than to the objects of Taste. Thus we speak of a genius for 
mathematics, for war, for politics, and even for mechanical em- 
ployments. In this acceptation, it signifies a natural talent 
or aptitude for excelling in any particular vocation. 

How Is U proved that the principles of Tsste are not arbitrary ? How bave tbe 
great works of genios been r^arded in all ages ? 

S 249. What terms are often coufonnded f Show the difllerence between Taste and 
|ptnia& Which forms the critic, and which the poet? Which Is the higher power? 
What Is the common acceptation of the term ffenius t As possessed by Indiyldni^ 
Bsiiid^ which extends to the wider range of oli|}ects» genios v *Xite ? What Is said cC 
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Genius, the creative faculty, as possessed by individual 
minds, does not extend to as wide a range of objects as Taste 
It is not uncommon to meet persons possessed of good Taste 
in several of the elegant arts, in painting, sculpture, music, 
and poetry ; but to find one who is an excellent performer in 
all these is much more rare, or rather not to be expected at 
all. A universal genius is not likely to excel in any thing 
only when the creative powers of the mmd are directed exclu* 
eively to one object, is there a prospect of attaining eminence. 
With Taste the reverse is the case ; exercLsing it on one class 
if objects is likely to improve it as regards all. 

§250. Genius, as remarked above, implies the existence 
of Taste ; and the more the latter is cultivated and improved, 
the nobler will be the achievements of the former. Qonius, 
however, may exist in. a higher degree than Taste; that is, a 
person's Genius may be bold and strong, while his Taste is re- 
markable for neither delicacy nor correctness. This is often 
the case in the infancy of a literature or an <art : for Genius 
which is the gift of nature, attains its growth at onoe ; while 
Taste, being in a great degree tBe result of assiduous study 
and cultivation, requires long and careful training to attain 
perfection, Shakspeare is a case in point. Full of vigor and 
fire, and remarkable for the originality of his thoughts, he still 
lacks much of that delicacy, both of conception and expression, 
which has been attained by later writers of h,r inferior Genius. 
Indeed, those who danle the minds of their readers with great 
and brilliant thoughts are too apt to disregard the lesser 
graces of composition. 



a niiiv«Tsal geniiis? Wfaatfe the rtentt ft e9D8x<obtagTaflto «a mj {nrtieiilar dass of 

% 3M. What is implied in genius? Maj it exist Mrith<mt a high ai^^rce <it Taste f 
W^BiatBOoOen the case f WlMtMthorfsaeasehipoiBtr 
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LESSON XXXVII. 

PLEASURES OP THE IMAGINATION. 

§251. The pleasures of Taste, since they arise from im- 
pressions made on the imagination, are generally known as the 
Pleasures of the Imagination. 

§ 252. The Imagination is that faculty of the mind by 
which it conceives ideas of things communicated to it by tho 
organs of sense, and, selecting parts of different conceptions, 
combines them into new wholes of its own creation. 

Imagination, like every other fiaoulty of mind, is of course confined 
to man. Opening to him, as it does, an enlarged sphere of manifold 
and multiform pleasures, it affords a striking proof of Divine benevolenca 
The necessary purposes of life might have been answered, though our 
senses had served only to distinguish external ohjecti^ without conveying 
to us any of those delightful emotions of which they are now the source. 
The Creator, however, has seen fit to vouchsafe to man these pure and 
innocent ei\)oyments for the purpose of elevating his aspirations, enno- 
bling his emotions, banishing unworthy thoughts fix>m his breast, freeing 
him from the control of passion and sense, and leading him to look 

beyond the earth, and 

** Before the transient and mlnnto 
To prize the vast, the stable, the sublioie.** 

The mind that has oncc> feasted on the pleasures which imagination 
affords, will never be satisfied to leave them for meaner enjoyments ; any 
more than one who from some height views a majestic river rolling its 
waves thfough sj>acious plains and past splendid cities, will withdraw 
his gaze from the inviting prospect, to contemplate the stagnant pool at 
his feet. 

§ 253. The process by which the emotions alluded to affect 
the imagination next requires attention. Whenever an object 

{iSl. From what do the pleasares^of Taste arise? What aro they generally 
ealled? 

{ Wi, What is meant by the imagination * To whom is It confined ? Show how Its 
bestowal te a proof of divine beneficence. How do the pleasures of the imagtnatioQ 
compare with other enjoyments? 

1 26a Describe the process by which the senaatlonp A question alTect the Imaglnatloa 
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calculated to prodace them is presented to the mind^ unlesi 
its attention is previously engrossed, a train of thought is im- 
mediately awakened, analogous in character to the object ex* 
citing it. It must be observed, however, that the simple per- 
ception of the object is insufficient of itself to excite the 
emotion. No pleasurable impression will be produced, unless 
the mind operates in connection with the sensatiop, ; unless 
the imagination busies itself with the pursuit of such trains of 
thought as are awakened. 

We find that the same thing is true of the creations of art. A fine 
landscape, a beautiful poem, a thrilling strain of harmony, excite feeble 
emotions in our minds, as long as our attention is confined to the quali- 
ties they present to our senses. We fuUy appreciate them only when 
our imaginations are kindled by their power, when we lose ourselyes 
amid the images summoned before us, and wake at last from the play of 
fancy aa firom the charm of a romantic dreauL 

§ 254. That pleasurable emotions are not produced by 
mere impressions on the external senses, but remain unfelt 
unless these impressions are transferred to the imagination, is 
susceptible of conclusive proof. If, for instance, the mind is 
in suQh a state as to prevent the play of imagination^ the sen- 
sation of pleasure is entirely lost, although of course the effect 
on the outward sense is the same. A man in pain or afflic- 
tion will contemplate without the slightest admiration scenes 
and objects, which, were his imagination at liberty, would 
afford him the liveliest pleasure. The sublimity and beauty 
of external nature are almost constantly before us, and not a 
day passes without presenting us objects calculated to charm 
and elevate the mind ; yet it is in general with a heedless eye 
that we regard them, and only at particular moments that we 
are sensible of their power. There are few that have not con 
templated with delight the beauties of a glowing sunset ; yet 
every one knows that, at times, all the gorgeous magnificence 



Whftt, beside the sensation, is essential to the production of a )!ea8arable emotioa in 
0ie mind ? What is said of the emotions prodaced by the creations of art f 

S 254 Prove that plea<)arable emotions are not produced by mere impressions on the 
axtemal senses. To what is the difference in the impressions prod iced by the aamt 
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with s^hich Nature paints the heavens at the close of day falls 
powerless on the eye. 

Tills difference of effect is clearly not attributable to the objecta 
themselyes, nor to the external senses on which the impression is prima- 
rily produced : it arises from a difference in the state of our imagina* 
tions ; from our disposition at one time to follow out the train of thought 
awakened, and our incapacity to do this, at another, in consequence of 
the pre-occupation of our minds by some engrossing idea. The pleosurea 
of Taste are enjoyed in their perfection only when the imagination is 
free, and the attention is so little occupied as to leave us open to all tlie 
impressions created by the objects before us. It is, therefore, always in 
leisure hours that we turn to music and poetry for amusement. The 
seasons of care, of grief, of business, have other occupations ; and destroy, 
for the time at least, our sensibility to the beautiful or the sublime, in 
proportion as the state of mind produced by them is unfavorable to the 
txercise of the imagination. 

Another proof that imaginajiion is the source of the pleas- 
ures of Taste may be derived from what is observed in the 
process of criticising. When, in considering a poem or paint- 
ing, we attend minutely to the language and structure of the 
one, or the coloring and design of the other, we cease to feel 
the delight which they otherwise produce. The reason of this 
is that by so doing we restrain our imagination, and, instead 
of yielding to its suggestions, resist them by fixing our atten- 
tion on minute and unconnected parts. On the contrary, 
if the imagination is ardent and is left to its free exercise, the 
mind receives pleasure from the performance as a whole, and 
takes no note of the minor details of criticism. 

It is this chiefly that makes it difficult for yQung persons with liyeiy 
imaginations to form correct judgments of the productions of literature 
and art, and which so often induces them to approve of mediocre per- 
formancesb It is not that they are incapable of learning in what merit 
of composition consists ; for the principles which direct us in the forma- 



object at dififerent times attributable ? Wlien are the pleasures ot taste enjoyed in their 
perfection ? When do we turn to music or poetry for amusement f 

What do facts observable in the process of criticising prove with regard to tho 
pleasures of Taste ? State the arguments thus derived. What kind of critics are per- 
•ooswith ardent imaginations likely to become? What renders it difficult for tho 
young to form correct judgments of literary performances ? What eflRsot has tl lO labor 
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tioD of critical opinions are neither nnmerons nor abfitmso. It is not 
that seoflibility increases with age ; for this all experience contradicts. 
But it is because at this period of life the imagination is fresh, and is 
excited by the slighteafc causes ; because the young decide on the merits 
of a composition according to the impression it makes on this faculty ; 
because their estimate of its value is formed, not by comparing it with 
«ther works or with any abstract or ideal standard, but from the facility 
with which it leads them into those enchanting regions of fancy where 
youth loves to wander. It is their own imagination that in reaJity pos- 
sesses the charms which they attribute to the work that excites it ; and 
the simplest tale is as capable of exciting this faculty in the young, and 
is therefore advanced to as hi^h a rank in their estimation, as the most 
meritorious performances would be at a later period. 

All this flow of imagination, however, in which youth and men of 
sensibility are apt to indulge, and which so often yields them pleasure 
while it involves them in incorrect judgments, the labor of criticism de- 
stroys. Thus employed, the mind, instead of being free to follow the 
trains of imagery successively awal^ened, is either fettered to the con- 
sideration of minute and isolated parts, or pauses to weigh the various 
ideas received. Thus distracted, it loses the emotion, whether of beauty 
or sublimity ; and, since the impression on the outward sense is evident- 
ly the same as before, it must be the restraint of imagination alon^ that 
makes the difference, and consequently this faculty is the sole source 
whence the pleasures of Taste flow. Accordingly, the mathematician 
who investigates the demonstrations of the Newtonian philosophy, the 
painter who studies the designs of Raphael, the poet who reasons on the 
measure of Milton, — all in such occupations lose the delight which these 
several productions give ; and, when they wish to recover the emotion 
of pleasure, must withdraw their attention from minute considerations, 
and leave their fancy to revel amid the great and pleasing conceptions 
with which it is inspired. 

§ 255. Tho pleasures received from objects of Taste de- 
pending, as we have seen, on the action of the imagination, it 
follows that whatever facilitates the lively exercise of this 
faculty heightens the pleasurable emotions experienced. This 
is obviously the effect of those interesting associations with 



of criticism on tbo flow of imnglnatioii ? What is said of the xnathematiciaii, tho 
painter, and the poet, when studying the great masters of their respectlTe arts f 

{ 25S. On what do the pleasures received from objects of Taste depend? Wha^ 
therefore, heightens tho pleasarahlo emotions experienced ? Of what is this obvionsli 
the effect ? In how many classes are assodaUons comprised 1 What is the first ^i^j- 
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particular objects which exist in every mind. These associa 

tions are comprised in three classes : — 

L Personal. No man is indifferent to a yiew of the house where he 
was born, the school where he was educated, or the scenes amid which 
his infancy was spent So many images of past affections and past hap- 
piness do they recall, that, common-place as they may seem tx> others, 
to him they are a source of indescribable rapture. There are melodies, 
also, that were learned in infancy, or were sung perhaps by beloyed 
▼oiees now silent^ which awake strong feeling within us whenever they 
are heard, and are through life preferred to all others. 

n. Naiional, Next to personal associations, those connected with 
our country are most calculated to heighten our emotions of pleasure. 
What American can- Tisit the localities conseerated by the blood of his 
struggling ancestors, can behold Bunker Hill, Bennington, Valley Forge, 
Gowpens, or Yorktown, and not feel his heart touched with a far higher 
and stronger enthusiasm than would be kmdled by the mere beauty of 
the respective scenes f To others, they may be objects of indifference ; 
to us, they are hallowed by their connection with our country's history. 
In like manner, the fine lines which Yirgil, in his Georgics, has dedicated 
to the praises of his native land, beautifol as they are to us, were un* 
doubtedly read with fur greater pleasure by the andent Boman. 

The influence of such associations in increasing the beauty or sub- 
limity of musical compositions must have been generally observed. 
Swiss soldiers in foreign lands have been so overwhelmed with melan- 
choly on hearing their celebrated national air, that it has been found 
necessary to forbid its performance in the armies in which they serve. 
Tliis effect is not attributable to the composition itself, but to the recol* 
lections with which it is accompanied ; to the images it awakens of 
peace and domestic pleasures, from Vhich they have been torn, and to 
which they may never return. So the tune called BeUisle March is said 
to have owed its popularity in England to the supposition that it was 
the air played when the British army marched into Bellisle, and to its 
consequent association with images of conquest and military glory. 

TIL Hittoriedl, Powerful, though in a less degree than the asso 

• 

Deaeribo penonid aseociAtlona. Show how th«y impsrt additioDal Intensity^ to Uie 
pleasare reoeived ttom certain xnelodies. What aoaoolatioiia, next to personal ones, are 
most calcnlated to heighten our pleasurable emotions ? What acenos are likely to kin- 
dle enthnsiasm in an Americanos heart f Why ? In whom is it likely that the lines 
dedicated by Yiigil to his country awakened the liveUest pleasure? What oompcsi- 
tions have their effect greatly increased by such associations? What iUustraU>in is 
died, touching the Swiss soldiers ? To what is the elTect of this national air attrib- 
utable ? In like manner, to what does the air called Bellisle March owe its popularity f 
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emtioiifl connected with our own land, are those founded on general his- 
tory or the lives of distinguished persons. The yalley of Yauduse u 
celebrated for its beauty ; yet how little would it haye been esteemed, 
had it not been the residence of Petrarch I In like manner, there are 
many landscapes, no doubt, more beautiful than Runnymede ; yet those 
who remember that this place witnessed the granting of the great char- 
ier which has guaranteed the rights and liberties of millions, will find 
few scenes affect their imaginations so strongly. 



-•-•-•- 



LESSON XXXVIIL 

(SOURCES OF TH£ PLEASUBES OF THE lUAQlSATlOlSf, 
THE NOVEL. THE WONDERFUL. THE PICTURESQUE. 

§ 256. Of the five senses that have been given to man, 
three, — ^taste, smell, and touch, — are incapable by themselves of 
awakening the imagination to pleasure. Cooperating with the 
other two, they may contribute to the effect produced on this 
faculty ; or, by the associations connected with their sensa- 
tions, they may occasionally produce pleasing trains of thought : 
but, independently exercised, they cannot be regarded as 
sources of the pleasures of Taste. Hence the intensity of the 
affliction with which the blind and deaf man is visited. Cut 
off from the manifold enjoyments ensured by sight and hear- 
ing, and by these alone, he finds but little solace in the posses- 
sion of the three inferior senses. 

Taste (in its literal signification) has to do with the body ; it flatters 
and serves the grossest of all masters, the stomach. TSo sense has less 



What Ib tb« Iblrd daas of anoeistioiuT How do thej rank as regards eflbct? What 
Ulostratlons are given to proye thefar power ? 

S 256. Which of the five seDses are Incapahle of aflloctlng the Imagination ? When do 
they contribate to the eflbct prodneed on this faculty ? How are they sometimes Inatra- 
mental in prodacing pleasing trains of thought f Independently exercised, are they 
■oarces of the pleasure if Taste f What follows with respect to the blind and doaf 
if 

To what does the sense li Taste appeal ? What kind of pleasnroa is it Ineapable of 
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eoimeetioii with the mind, or is so ntteriy incapable of yielding it 
pleasure^ 

Smell may sometimet seem to yield perceptions of the beautiful ; bui 
tt is because the odor is exhaled from an object that we already know 
to be beautiful, and that is so independently of its fragrance. Ihus tne 
rose charms us with its synunetrical proportions and the richness and 
▼ariety of its shades ; its odor is agreeable, not beautiful, and suggests 
the idea of beauty only because we know it to proceed from a beautiful 
•bject 

Touch may in a measure judge of smoothness, r^ularity, and sym- 
metry ; but not with sufficient promptness and accuracy to make it a 
source of pleasure to the imagination, unless sight comes to iti aid. 

Agreeable trains of thought may, indeed, occasionally be awakened 
by the taste, smell, and perhaps touch, of particular objects with which 
striking recollections of the past are connected ; yet we cannot on that 
account say that the sensations produced through these media are a 
source of mental pleasure. 

§ 257. The only senses capable of kindling the imagina- 
tion and exciting its pleasures are sight and hearing. The 
impressions of the former are the more striking, and the 
enjoyment they yield is both more lasting and more intense. 
The blind, therefore, apart from the greater helplessness to 
which they are reduced, lose incomparably more of the pleas* 
ures of the imagination, whether awakened by nature or art, 
than the deaf. 

These senses seem to be particularly in the service of the souL The 
sensations they produce are pure, not gross ; intellectual, not corporeaL 
They contribute to the refining rather than the sustaining of life. They 
procure us pleasures which are not selfish and sensual, but noble and 
elcTatingp. 

§ 258. To these two senses, then, through the operation 
of which natural objects excite a flow of imagination and con- 

prodndng? Of what may amell sometimes seem to yield peroeptions? Explain bow 
this is, and fllnstrato it In the ease of the rose. Of what qnalities may toncb, in a 
measore, Jndge ? Why is it not, then, a sonroe of pleasore to the imagination f To 
what are the agreeable trains of thought sometimes awakened by these senses 
attribntable? 

f 85T. What senses alone are capable of kindling the imagination? Which pro* 
dnoes the more striking Impressions ? How, then, does the affliction of the blind com- 
pare with that of the deaf ? What Is said of tho sensations and pleasorea pradnood bj 
light and hearing t 
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sequent pleasure, art must be addressed, in order to make ac 
impression on the mind. The eye being, as we have seen, 
the medium of the most yivid and abundant sensations, to it 
most of the fine arts, — ^painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
landscape-gardening, — ^are exclusively addressed. Music, po- 
etry, and rhetoric (which we have seen is a mixed art), ad- 
dress themselves to the ear. 

§ 259. We may divide those objects of sight and hearing 
.which constitute the source of pleasure to the imagination, 
into two great classes, the productions of nature and those of 
art Strictly speaking, our subject leads us to treat only of 
the latter, or rather of that class of the latter which pertains 
exclusively to the art of composition. Yet, as the relation 
subsisting between the two is intimate and they often afford 
striking illustrations of each other, we shall briefly extend our 
notice to both. 

§ 260. The different characteristics which an object must 
possess to excite the imagination are known as the novel, the 
wonderful, the picturesque, the sublime, and the beautiful 
Of these the last two are by far the most fruitful sources of 
pleasure. 

These five qualities belong alike to natural and artificial objects. 
Two others most here be mentioned, more Hmited in extent, because ap- 
plicable only to the creations of art 

L Fidelity of imitation. Art in many cases aims at nothing more 
than a reproduction of nature. In these cases, the closer resemblance 
the copy bears to the original, the greater pleasure does it afford. Not 
is this less true, though the object copied be destitute of beauty, or 
even repulsive^ In a picture we can endure the filthy lazaroni and dis- 
gusting dwarf, from whom in life we would turn away with uncontrol 



S 2JSa To what most art be addreflsed! Which arta are addressed to the eye? 
Which, to the ear? 

$250. Into what two great classes are the objects of sight and bearing divided? 
What is said of the relation subsistiog between them f 

S 260. Ennmerate the charactAistlcs which an object must possess, to excite the 
Imagination. Which of these are the most froitAiI sonrors of pleasure T To what ob> 
jeetsdotheso qualities belong ?* What two others are more limited in extent? In 
what cases is fidelity of Imitation a source of pleasure ? lUnstrate the &ct that a fkith- 
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Uble ayersion. The mind is pleased with the fidelity of the representa- 
tion, because in the triumphs of art the whole species may be said to 
have a common concern and pride. 

n. Wit, humor, and ridicule, in literary compositions, are the source 
of various pleasures. These are of such importance Aa to require future 
consideration at some length. 

§ 261. The Novel is an important source of the pleasures 
of Taste, producing, as it does, a lively and instantaneous efifect 
on the imagination. An object which has no merit to recom- 
mend it, except its being uncommon or new, by means of this 
quality gives a quick and pleasing impulse to the mind. A 
degree of novelty, indeed, though not essential to the produc- 
tion of impressions by the beautiful or the sublime, consider- 
ably heightens them ; for objects long familiar, however 
attractive, are apt to be passed oyer with indififerenoe. 

The emotion produced by novelty is of a livelier and more 
pungent nature than that excited by beauty ; but is propor- 
tionally shorter in its continuance. If there is no other charm 
to rivet our attention, the shining gloss thus communicated 
soon wears oA 

The desire to see and hear what is new is universal, and is known 
as curiosity. No emotion of the mind is stronger or more general Con- 
versation is never more interesting than when it turns on strange ob- 
jects and extraordinary events. Men tear themselves from their fami- 
lies in search of things rare and new, and novelty converts into pleasures 
the fatigues and even the perils of travelling. By children, also, this 
feeling is constantly manifested. We see them perpetually running from 
place to place, to hunt out something new ; they catch, with eagerness 
and often with very little choice, at whatever comes before them. 
Now, by reason of its nature, novelty cannot for any length of time en- 
gross our attention ; and hence curiosity is the most versatile of all our 



fill repveflentation pleases, tbongb the object copied may be abeolately repalaiva 
Explain tbe reason. What soiiroe of pleasure to tbe Imagioation belongs ezolasivelj 
to litMRSiy oompoeitions f 

1 261. What is tbe effect of Vis navd on the imagination? What, on the impres- 
dtms prodaoed by the beanfclftil and tbe sablime f How does the emoticm prodaoed by 
novelty compare with that excited by beauty f What is tbe desire to see and hear new 
things called ? How do men show that they are ander its control f How is it manl- 
%at«d by children ? What Is the leading characteristic of curiosity ? 
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•fiSeclioiiiL It ia constantly changing its object, and always presents aa 
appearance of anadety and restlessness. 

§ 262. Novelty is possessed by objects in different degrees, 
to which its effects are proportioned. 

I. The lowest degree is found in objects surveyed a second 

time after a long intervaL 

Experience teaches us that, without any decay of remembrance, ab- 
sence always gives an air of novelty to a once fSsmiliar object. Thus, a 
person with whom we have been intimate, returning from abroad alter 
a long interval, appears almost like a new acquaintance. Distance of 
place contributes to this effect no less than lapse of time ; a friend, for 
example, after a short absence in a remote country, has the same air of 
novelty as if he had returned after a longer interval from a place nearer 
home. The mind unconsciously institutes a conn^tiou between him 
and the distant region he has visited, and invests him with the sing^ 
larity of the objects he has seen, 

II. The next degree of novelty belongs to objects respect- 
ing which we have had some previous information. 

Description, though it contributes to familiarity, cannot altogether 
remove the appearance of novelty when the object itself is presented. 
The first sight of a lion, for instance, is novel, and therefore a source of 
pleasure, although the beholder may have previously obtained from pic- 
tures, statues, and natural history, a thorough acquaintance with all his 
peculiarities of appearance. 

III. A new object that bears some distant resemblance 
to one already known is an instance of the third degree of 
novelty. 

We are familiar, for example, with the features of the Caucasian race 
of men, having seen them from infancy ; the first sight of a Chinese, 
however, is novel and pleasing, because, although he bears a resemblance 
to those we already know, the points of difference are sufficient to ex- 
cite our curiosity. 

IV. The highest degree of novelty is that which character- 



% 208. To what are tbe eflBecti of novelty proportioned ? In what objects la noyelty 
foand in the lowest degree? What is always the effect of absence? What besides 
lapse of time oontribntes to this effect? Illustrate thift What oonnoction is nncon* 
seionsly instltated by the mind ? What objects are characterized by novelty in the 
second d^;ree ? What is the effect of description ? Illnstrate this. What is the next 
iiighest degree of novelty ? Givo au illustration. To what objects does the highest 
degxise of novelty belong ? 
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ises objects entirely unknown and bearing no analogy to any 
with which we are acquainted. 

§ 263. The Wondeeful is analogous in character to the 
novel, and is by some confounded with it It is equally a 
source of pleasure, its charm consisting principally in the pro- 
duction of unexpected trains of thought. 

The difference between the noTel and the wonderful is readily illn» 
trated. A traveller who has never seen an elephant, goes to a jungU 
in India for the purpose of meeting with one ; if he snoooeds, the sight 
is novel and pleasing, but not wonderful, for it was fiilly expected. A 
Hindoo, wandering in America, suddenly sees an elephant feeding at 
large in a field: the sight is not novel, for he is aocustomed to the ani- 
mal; it is wonderfol, however, because totally unexpected,— and is 
pleasing in proportion. 

The Chinese appreciate the fact that the wonderful pleasnrably ex- 
cites the imagination in a high degree,* and take advantage of it in the 
cmbeUiahment of their gardens, which, we may add, are among the finest 
in the world. A torrent, for example, is conveyed under the ground, 
that the visitor may be at a loss to divine whence the imusual sound 
proceeds; and, to multiply still stranger noises, subterranean cavities are 
devised in every variefy. Sometimes one is unexpectedly led into a 
dark cave, which still more xmexpectedly terminates in a landscape en- 
riched with all the beauties that nature can afford In another quar- 
ter, enchanting paths lead to a rough field, where bushes, briers, and 
stones, interrupt the passage ; and, while means of egress are being 
sought, a magnificent vista opens on the view. 

§ 264. The Picturesque is by some regarded simply as a 
variation of the beautiful, and treated under that head. The 
term seems, however, to be applied to objects which have a 
rugged appearance, in contradistinction to such as are sublime 
or beautiful, particularly when introduced among the latter by 
way of contrast. Affecting the mind at first with an emotion 
of surprise, such objects soon give birth to an additional train 

1263. To what it Ihs wond^fful analogons? In what does its eharm consist? 
niastrate tibe difllBrenoe between the novel and the wonderftiL What use do the Chi* 
neae make of the Act that the wonderftil pleaaarably ezdtea the imagination ? Show 
how they apply this principle in their gardens. 

f S64. To what do some regard the pUsturuqus as belonging ? To what f^»c\& doaa 
tills term seem rather to be applied ? With what emotion do piotoresqn^ ol^edsts finik 
iflMst the mind ? To what do they soon girp birth ? Meotton some piotnresqne ob- 

9 
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of images which the scene itself would not have suggested. A 
rained tower in the midst of a deep wood, an old bridge flong 
across a chasm between rocks, a moss-covered cottage on a 
precipice, are instances of the picturesque. We have other 
examples in a stream with a broken surface and an irregular 
motion ; and, among trees, not in the smooth young beech or 
the fresh and tender ash, but in the gnarled oak and knotty 
elm. 

It 18 not neceasaiy that pictoresque objects should be of great size; 
it is enough if they are rough and scraggy, if they indicate age by their 
appearance and have forms characterized by sudden variations. Among 
animals, the ass is generally regahied as more pictureisque than the 
horse ; and, among horses, it is to the wild and rough forester or the worn- 
out carthorse, that this epithet is appUed. In our own^ species, objects 
merely picturesque are to be found among the wandering tribes of gyp- 
sies and beggars ; who, in all their characteristics, bear a dose analogy 
to the wild forester and worn-out cart-horse, as well as to old mills^ 
hovels, and simih^r inanimate objects, 
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LESSON XXXIX. 

THE SUBLIME. 

§ 265. The term Sublimity, for which grandeur is by 
some used as an equivalent, is applied to great and noble ob- 
jects which produce » sort of internal elevation and expansion. 
The emotion, though pleasing, is of a serious character, and, 
wh0U awakened in the highest degree, may be designated even 
as 9evere, solemn, and awful ; being thus readily distinguish- 
able from the livelier feelings produced by the beautifuL 

Jeets. What Is the leading oharacterlstio of saob olitiMtsY la the ass or the boiBe 
the more plotureeqaet To what kind of hones Is this epithet applicable! What 
nembera of oar own species present a plotnreflqae appearance ? To what are they acal* 
ogpw In cbatBcter f 

f S60I. What vrord is used as an equivalent for aubUnUfyt To what are these tenni 
f Pitied f Describe the emotion produced hj sabUmltj. 
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The priucipal source of the sublime is might, or power 
in a state of active exertion. Hence the grandeur of earth- 
quakes and volcanoes ; of great conflagrations ; of the stormy 
ocean and mighty torrent; of lightning, tempests, and all 
violent commotions of the elements. 

A stream that confinea itself to its banks is a beautifiil object; bnt, 
wlien it rushes with the impetuosity of a torrent, it becomes sublime. 
'* The sight of a small fire/' says Longinus, " produces no emotion ; but 
we are struck with the boiling furnace of Etna, pouring out whole rivers 
of liquid flame." The engagement of two great armies, being the high- 
est exertion of human might, constitutes one of the noblest and most 
magnificent spectacles that can be presented to the eye, or exhibited to 
the imagination in description. Lions and other animals of strength are 
subjects of some of the grandest passages. In what sublime terms is the 
war-horse described in Job I 

"Hast thou given the horse strength! hast thou clothed his neck- 
witi} thunder! Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper! The 
^lory of his nostrils is terrible. He paweth in the vaUey, ana rejoiceth 
m his strength ; he goeth on to meet the armed men. He mocketh at 
fear, and is not affrighted; neither turneth he back from the sword. 
The quiver rattleth against him, the glittering spear and the shield. He 
Bwalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage ; neither believeth he 
that it is the sound of the trumpet. He saith among the trumpets. Ha, 
ha I and he smelleth the battle afieur oS." 

The description of the leviathan is worked up in the same book with 
fine effect. 

" Canst thou draw out leviathan with an hook! or his tongue with a 
cord which thou lettest down ! Canst thouput an hook into his nose ! 
or bore his jaw through with a thorn ! Wilt thou play with him as 
with a birdl.or wilt thou bind him for thy maidens ! By his neesings a light 
doth shine, and his eyes are Hke the eyelids of the morning. Out of his 
mouth go burning lamps, and. sparks of fire leap out. Out of his nos- 
trils goeth smoke, as out of » seething pot or cauldron.^ His breath kin- 
dleth coals, and a flame goeth out of his mouth. In his. neck remaineth 
strength, and sorrow is turned into joy before him.'' 

§266. The simplest form in which sublimity develops it- 

What is the principal Bonrce of the sabllme? From this sourco what deriya 
thoir grandear f How is a stream that confines itself to its banks oharaoterized ? When 
doea the same stream become sublime ? Bepeat the remark of Longinoa. What li 
the highest exertion of hnman might? What kind of a spectacle does a battle, there- 
fore, constitute? What animals form the subject of some of the grandest passages? 
Where are the war-horse and the leviathan described in sublime terms ? Sepeat those 
deseriptiona. 

1 86fiL What is the siipplest ^rm l^ which sublimity develops itself? Qive some 
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self is vastncss. Wide-extended plains, to which the eje dis- 
cerns no limit ; the firmament of heaven ; the boundless ex- 
panse of ocean, — ^furnish us with familiar examples. 

To oonnect greatneis of size with greatness of character is natural, 
particularly with unenlightened minds. The Scythians, for example, 
were so impressed with the fame of Alexander the Great that they 
thought he must be a g^ant, and were astonished when they found him 
to be rather under than above their own size. 

The mind is inadequate to the conception of infinity, and intuitively 
inTCsts whatever approaches it with a character of grandeur. Hence, 
infinite space, endless numbers, and eternal duration, possess this 
quality in an eminent degree. It must be observed, however, that 
where there is such variety in the parts of any object that ne cannot 
be inferred from another, unless they are of such size that all can be 
taken in at one view, a portion of the sublimity is lost When there is 
such immensity that the whole cannot be comprehended at once, the 
mind is distracted rather than satisfied, and is excited only to an in- 
ferior degree of pleasure. With the sky and the ocean this is not the 
ease ; because what is invisible is the counterpart of what we see, and 
from such portions as meet the eye imagination can readily draw the 
picture of such as are concealed from it When, however, every part 
must be seen that an idea of the whole may be formed, any degree of 
magnitude inconsistent with distinctness diminishes the effect Addi- 
son's observation is* therefore just, that there would have been more true 
sublimity in one of Lysippus* statues of Alexander, though no lai^er than 
life, than in the vast Mount Athos, had it been cut into the figure of the 
hero, according to the proposition of Phidias, with a river in one hand, 
and a city in the other. 

§ 267. All yastness produces the impression of sublimity. 
This impression, however, is less yivid in objects extended in 
length or breadth than in such as are vast by reason of their 
height or d3pth. Though a boundless plain is a grand object, 
yet a high mountain to which we look up, or an awful preci- 



fitmillar examples. With what Is It natural to oonnoct greatness of character f What 
did the Scythians think respecting Alexander the Great f To what is the mind in- 
adequate f What ohjeots, therefinre, are eminently grand t When there Is variety in 
%\9 parts of an object, what degree of magnitade is inconsistent with the highest snh- 
limity ? Why does not this principle operate in the case of the sky and the ocean? 
What remark does Addison make in lllnatratfon of this point? 

S 267. With the same size, in what directions mnst bodies be extended, to be moal 
SBblime? How does a boundless plain compare with a high mountain or aa aw Ail 
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pise or tower from which we contemplate objects beneath, is 
still grander. The sublimity of the firmament arises as well 
from its height as from its vast extent. 

Out every-day actions show that we are aware of the effect pro- 
duced on ihe mind by eleTation. We raise lofty monuments, and on 
their tops place the statues of our heroes, at as great a height as is com- 
patible with distinctness of view. So thrones are erected for kings, and 
elevated seats for ju(^es and magistiates. Among all nations, Heayen 
is placed far above, Hell far below. Why are these directions prefer* 
red to all others, if the mind does not instinctively connect an idea of 
grandeur with great height and depth! 

§ 268. The solemn and the terrible are important elements 
of the sublime ; hence, darkness, solitude, and silence, which 
have a tendency to fill the mind with awe, contribute much to 
^sublimity. It is not the gay landscape, the flowery field, or 
the flourishing city, that produces the emotion of grandeur : 
but the hoary mountain, and the solitary lake ; the aged forest, 
and the torrent falling down the precipice. 

Hence, too, night scenes are generally the most sublime. The firma- 
ment, when filled with stars in magnificent profusion, strikes the imagi- 
nation with a more awful grandeur than when we view it enlightened 
by the brightest noon-day sun. The sound of a bell and the striking of 
a large elock are at any time grand ; but they become doubly so, when 
heard amid the stillness of night. In descriptions of the Deity, dark- 
ness is often introduced, and with great effect, as a means of imparting 
additional sublimity to the subject. " He maketh darkness his pavilion," 
saith the inspired writer; *'He dwelleth in the thick cloud.* So^ 
Milton: — 

" How oft, amidst 

Tblck cloads and dark, does Heayen's all-rnliDg Sire 

Choose to reside, his glory nnobsoured, 

And with the ms^esty of darkness ronnd 

Circles his throne I " 

§ 269. Ohscurity is another source of the sublime. We 

predpioe? To what is the sabUmity of the firmament owing? How, in erery-day 
life, do we avail ourselves of the effects produced by elevation f Why do all naUcm 
locate Heaven above them, and Hell below? 

% 26a What other elements contribute largely to the snbHme ? Oive instances of 
tbeir efliect As r^ards sublimity, what is the effect of darkness on the heavens, the 
sound of bells, &o. ? What is often introduced Into descriptions of the Deity, and witk 
what eflbct ? Give an example from Scripture ; from Milton. 
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have seen that in natural and visible objects, when a portion 
of the form is seen, it is essential that the whole be within 
reach of the eye, unless there is such uniformity that its ap- 
pearance can be readily inferred. When no part, howcTeri 
is yisible or material, but the whole is left to imagination, the 
obscurity and uncertainty fill the mind with indescribable 
awe. Thus we find that descriptions of supernatural beings 
are characterized by sublimity, though the ideas they yield 
are confused and indistinct. The superior power we attribute 
to such beings, the obscurity with which they are veiled, and 
the awe they awaken in our minds, necessarl'^ render them 
sublime. The grand effect of obscurity is obvious in the fol- 
lowing passage from the book of Job : — 

" In thoughts from the visions of the night, when deep sleep falleth 
on men, fear came upon me, and trembling, which made all my bones 
to shake. Then a spirit passed before my face ; the hair of my flesh 
stood np. It stood still, out I eonld not oiscem the form thereof: an 
image was before mine eyes, there was silence, and I heard a voice, 
saying, * Shall mortal man be more just than God ? shall a man be more 
pure than his Maker t ' " 

As a general principle, all objects greatly elevated, or far removed as 
ri^ards either space or time, are apt to strike us as grand. Whatever 
is viewed through the mist of distance or antiquity looms larger than its 
natural size. Hence epic poets find it expedient to select as heroes the 
great personages of bygone times, rather than those of their own day, 
though equally distinguished. 

It follows that no ideas are so sublime as those connected 
with the Supreme Being, the least known but incomparably 
the greatest of all things ; the infinity of whose nature and 
the eternity of whose duration, joined to the immensity of 
His power, though they transcend our conceptions, yet exalt 
them in the highest degree. 

§ 270. Sublimity is also frequently heightened by disor- 



1 369. What is anotber loiirce of the sabltme ? Show the dilforenoe in this reepoct 
between material and immaterial thingSk What is said of enpernataral objects ? Quote 
ftom Job a aablime passage descriptive of a spirit As a general principle, what objects 
strike OS as grand? Why do epio poets select as heroes personages of bygone times! 
With whom are oar snblimeet ideas connected ? 

1 270. By what is snblimity frequently heightened f What feeling does strict raga- 
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der. When ire gaze at things strictly regular \n their outline 
and methodical in the arrangement of their parts, we feel a 
sense of confinement incompatible with mental expansion. 

Exact proportion of parts, though it often contributes additional 
effect to the beautiful, seldom enters into the sublime. A great mass of 
rocks thrown wildly and confusedly together by the hand of nature 
produces a greater impression of grandeur in the mind than if they had 
been adjusted to each other with the utmost taste and care. 

§ 271. We have thus far considered sublimity as belong- 
ing to visible things merely ; it may, however, characterize 
objects of hearing, as well as those of sight. Among the arts 
which please the imagination through the ear, poetry and 
rhetoric have already been enumerated. Though, with the 
aid of conventional characters which represent words and 
thereby ideas, they address the eye, and may therefore be un- 
derstood by the deaf, yet they are to be regarded as primarily 
appealing to the ear, and governed by principles laid down 
with the direct view of producing the liveliest effect on that 
organ. Accordingly, under the head of sublimity, as pertain- 
ing to objects of hearing, we must treat of the sublime in 
writing ; and this, by reason of its importance, will constitute 
a separate lesson.' It remains for us here to enumerate the 
sounds' characterized by sublimity. These are included in 
five classes, as follows : — 

L Those associated with ideas of danger; such as^ the howling of a 
storm, the rumbling of an earthquake, the groaning of a volcano, 
the roaring of thunder, the report of artillery. 

n. Those associated with great power actively exerted ; as, the noise 
of a torrent, the fall of a cataract, the uproar of a tempest, the dash 
of waves, the crackling of a conflagration. 

QL Those associated with ideas of majesty, solemnity, deep melancholy, 
or profound grief; as, the sound of Uie trumpet and other warlike 
instruments, the notes of the organ, the tolling of the bell, Ac, 



kxity prodaoe f To what docs exact proportion of parts oontribate f la what position 
do maasiTe rooks produce the greatest impression of grandeur ! 

S 271. To wba^ besides objects of sigbt, does sublimity belong? To what sonse are 
the srti of poetry and rhetoric addressed? With what three dassea of ideas must 
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IV Of the notes of awimBlg, those awakon the emotion of grandeoi 
which"are known to proceed from strong or ferocious creatures. M 
examples of this class, the roar of the lion, the growling of bears^ 
the howling of wolves, and the scream of the eagle, may bo men- 
tioned. 

Y Those sounds of the human voice may be accounted sublime which 
indicate that the more serious emotions, — sorrow, terror, and the 
like, — are strongly excited. The tones which, in general, denote a 
high degree of emotion, will be found to be loud, grave, lengthened, 
and swelling. 

§ 272. It will be seen that the sublimity of sound arises, 
not from any inherent quality or independent fitness to pro- 
duce the emotion, but ezclusiyely from the association of 
ideas. 

This is evident from the fact that, as soon as the sound is separated 
from the idea, it ceases to be sublime. Thus, persons who are afraid of 
thunder frequently mistake some common sound for it, such as the roll- 
ing of a cart or carriage. While the mistake continues, they feel an 
emotion of sublimity ; but, the moment they are undeceived, they are 
the first to laugh at their error and ridicule the noise that occasioned 
it. Similar mistakes are often made, in those countries where earth- 
quakes are common, between inconsiderable sounds and the low rum- 
bling noise which is said to precede such an event ; there can be no 
doubt that, the moment the truth is discovered, the emotion of sublimi- 
ty is at an end. So, children are at first as much impressed with the 
thunder of the theatre as with that of the genuine tempest ; but, when 
they understand the delusion, regard it as no more than the insignificant 
noises they hear every day. Again, to the Highlander the sound of the 
bag-pipe is sublime, because it is the martial instrument of his country, 
and is constantly associated with splendid and magnificent images ; to 
the rest of the world, the instrument is at best barely tolerable. Final- 
ly, that sublimity in the tones of animals arises from associations with 
their character seems obvious from several considerations. The howl 
f the wolf differs little from that of the dog either in tone or strength ; 



Boonds b«388ociatod. In order to be sabUme? Glre examples of each. Of the notei 
of animala, which awi&en the emotion of grandeur ? What BODnds of the human voiot 
are acoonnted snblime ? What tones denote a high degree of emotion ? 

S 273. From what does the sablimity of sound arise f What evidence to there ot 
this i Illostrate the point by stating what takes place when some insignificant aomid 
Is mistaken Ibr thander or the rambling of an earthquake. How is the somid of the 
bag-pipo regarded by the Highlander f How, by the rest of the world ! What ocoik 
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but there is no comparison betweeii them in point of snblimity, beeanst 
we know the one to be a savage, and the other a domestic, animal. 
There are few animal sounds so loud as the lowing of a cow ; yet it wili 
be admitted that it is £ar from being characterized by sublimity. We 
may therefore infer that sounds possess this quality, not by reason of 
any inherent character, but only through the associations connected 
with theuL 
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LESSON XL. 

THE SUBLIME IN WRITING. 

§ 273. For a literary composition to possess sublimity, it 
is necessary that the subject be sublime ; that, if a scene or 
natural object, it be one which, exhibited to us in reality, 
would inspire us with thoughts of the elevated, awful, and 
magnificent character that has been described. This excludes 
what is merely beautiful, gay, or elegant. If it be attempted, 
with the aid of rhetoric, to make any such object the theme 
of a sublime composition, the effort will prove a failure, and 
bombast or frigidity of style will result. 

§ 274. We shall find, then, that the passages generally 
accounted sublime are, for the most part, descriptions of the 
natural objects mentioned in the last lesson as capable of pro 
ducing the emotion of grandeur ; or, in other words, of what 
is vast, mighty, magnificent, obscure, dark, solemn, loud, pa- 
thetic, or terrible. 

Shakspeare, in the following lines, fimushes us with a fine example 
of sublimity, arising from the vastness of the objects successively pre- 

aloQS the diif<n«noe ? From what does sablimity In the tones of animals arise 1 lUoi- 
txatethb. 

S 27a What is ossential to sublimity In a literaiy composition ? If a scone or natun] 
object is treated o^ what must be its character? What is escladod ? What will re- 
sult, if it be attempted to write subUmelj on a trivial subject! 

1 274 Of what, then, for the most part, are sublime passages descriptions f fiepoat 
the quotation from Shakspeare, and show wherein its sublimitx oonsista. 

9» 
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tented, and the pathetio thought that all thia magnifioenee and great 
nei8 is destined to destrnotion. 

** The dood-capt towen, thlo go^eoiu palaoM, 
The aolemii templeai the greet globe Itaeli; 
Tee, aU which it inherit, eheU diawlye ; 
And, Ulie an insabetaatial ];Migeant faded, 
Leaye not a rack behind." 

As observed in g 265, battles are among the sablimest spectacles on 
which the eye oan gase, by reason of their displaying immense power in 
the act of yiolent exertion. We may, therefore, look for the same ele- 
ment of grandeur in descriptions of such scenes. Homer famishes one 
of the snblimest, as well as earliest, in the whole range of poetry. 

** When now gathered on either side, the hosts plunged together in 
fight ; shield is harshly laid to shield ; spears crash on the brazen corse* 
lets ;^boesy buckler wiUi buckler meets ; loud tumult rages over all ; 
groans are mixed with the exulting shouts of men; the slain and the 
slayer join their cries; Uie earth is floating round with blood. As 
when two rushing streams from two mountains come roaring down, and 
throw together their rapid waters below, they roar along the gulfy vale. 
The startled diepherd nears the sound, as he stalks o'er the distant 
hills ; so, as they mixed in fight, from both armies clamor with loud 
terror arose." 

From Ossian we take another description of a batUe-eoene, which 
bears, it will be observed, a decided resemblance to the one last quoted, 
both in the enumeration of circumstances, and in the comparison of the 
contending hosts to two mountain torrentai Both are eminently sub- 
lime, presenting to us in a few words a succession of striking images. 

'* like Autunm's dark storms pouring from two echoing hills, towards 
each other approached the heroes ; as two dark streams from lugh rocks 
meet and roar on the plain, loud, rough, and dark in battle, meet Loch- 
lin and InisiaiL Chief mixes his strokes with chief, and man with man I 
Steel sounds on steel, and helmets are cleft on high : blood bursts and 
smokes around : string murmur on the polished yews : darts rush along 
the sky : spears £eJ1 like circles of light which ^d the stormy £ace of 
night 

" As the noise of the troubled ocean when roll the waves on high, as 
the last peal of thundering heaven, such is the noise of battle. Though 
Cormac's hundred bards were there, feeble were the voice of a hundred 
bards to send the deaths to future tunes ; for many were the deaths of 
the heroes, and wide poured tho blood of the valiant" 



What are among the rablimest spectacle^ and why } What follows with respect to 
•Jeaorlptions of battle-ecenea ? From what two anthora are general deacrlptions of bat- 
tles qaoted ? How do they compare in p<dnt of snblimity f In what respeeta do they 
reaemble each other? What other poet^s description of a aimllar scene is presented } 
Bepeat it How, in yonr opinion, does it compare in point of grandenr with the two 
•xtracts Jnst given ? 
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Compare with these the fine passage in the sixth hotik of Paradisa 
LoBt» than which nothing couU. be more lofty or forcible. 

** Now storming fluy roeo, 
And damw saoh aa heard in Hoavan tJU naw 
Was navor ; arms on armor daahing hrayad 
Horrlblo discord, and ihe madding wbeala 
Of brasen chariots raged; dire was the ndsa 
Of conflict ; ovor-head the dismal hiss 
Of fiery darts in flaming volleys flow, 
And flying vanlted either host with flrsL 
Bo under fiery cope together rushed 
Both battles main, with roinoos asMolt 
And Ineztingalahablo rage ; all Heaven 
Besounded; and, had earth been then, all oarUk 
Had to her centre shook." 

Darkness, obscurity, and difficulty, are iLtroduced with fine effect 
into the following passage from Milton, which describes the trayelling 
of the fallen angels through their dismal habitation :— 

** 0*er many a dark and dreaiy vale 
They passed, and many a region dolorous ; 
O^er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp ; 
Bocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens and shsdea^ of death— 
A nniverse of deatJi." 

Seldom has a supernatural being been represented with such genuine 
sublimity as in the following fine extract from Ossian, descriptive of 
Fingal's interview with the spirit of Loda. The ghost is invested with 
obscurity, might, and terror ; the king of Morven, with fearless heroism 
the darkness of night is around : all things contribute to intensify the 
sublimity, with which, it may be added, the simple sententioasness of 
the style is eminently in keeping. 

'* A blast came from the mountain : on its wings was the spirit of 
Loda. He came to his place in his terrors, and shook his dusky spear. 
His eyes appear like flames in his dark face : his voice is like distant 
thunder. . Fingal advanced his spear in night, and raised his voice on 
high. ' Son of night, retire : call thy winds, and fly I Why dost thou 
come to my presence with thy shadowy arms t Do I fear thy gloomy 
form, spirit of dismal Loda f Weak is thy shield of clouds ; feeble is 
that meteor thy sword I The blast rolls them^ together : and thou thy- 
self art lost Fly from my presence, son of night I call thy winds and 
flyl' 



What other passsge is presented from Milton f What pdnts are Introdooed with 
line effect? What q;>ecimen is given of descriptiona of anpematora) objects f With 
what is thd ghost Invested? With whst, the king? What oontribntoa to Intensiff tho 
sablimity ? 

How is the spirit of Lods described? What dees it command Fingal to do? What 
Is the result of the interview ? 
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" * Dost Ukou force me from my pUce ff * replied the hollow roice. ' 1 
tarn the battle in the field of the oraye. I look on the nations, and 
they yanish : my nostrils ponr the blast of death. I come abroad on 
the winds : the tempests are before my face. Bnt my dweUing is caka 
aboye the clouds ; pleasant are the fields of my rest.' 

*< ' Dwdl in thy pleasant fields^' said the king. * Let Gomhal's son 
be forgotten. Do my steps ascend from my mDs into thy peacefol 
plains t Do I meet thee with a spear on thy ciond, spirit of dismal 
Lodaf Why then dost thou fit>wn on me Why shake thine airy 
spear t Thon frownest in yain : I neyer fled from the mighty in war ; 
and shall the sons of the wind frighten the king of Moryent Ko— he 
knows the weakness of their aims.* 

** ' Fly to thy land/ replied the form ; ' Uke to the wind^ and fly 1 
The blasts are m the hollow of my hand : the coarse of the storm is 
mine. Fly to thy land, son of Gomhal, or feel my flaming wrath I ' 

" He lifted high his shadowy spear! he bent forward his dreadfol 
height Fingal, adyancing, drew nis sword, the tlade of dark-brown 
LuDO. The gleaming path of the steel winds through the gloomy ghost. 
The form fell shapeless into air.** 

§ 275. Besides the objects enumerated in the last lesson, 
there is another class from which the subjects of the sublimest 
passages are often taken. They consist of the great and 
heroic feelings and acts of men ; and the eleyation which dis- 
tinguishes them is generally known as the moral or senti- 
mental sublime. When, in an extremely critical position, a 
person forgets all selfish interests and is controlled by high 
inflexible principles, we haye an instance of the moral 
sublime. 

The most fruitful sources of nioral sublimity are these : — 

I. Firmness in the cause of truth and justice. 

Of this species of heroism, ancient Roman history furnishes many 
distinguished examples. Brutus, with unyielding sternness sentencing 
his sons to death, for haying conspired against their country ; and Htus 
Manlius, ordering his son to the stake, for engaging with an enemy con- 
trary to his command ;— excite in our minds the most eleyated ideas. 
Socrates is another instance, who chose to die by hemlock, though 
means of escape were in his power, because their employment might haye 
been construed into an admission of guilt. Aboye all, among neyer-to- 

% 2Tt». Wbst ii mesnt Xxy tbe moral or aenttmeiiftal sabHme f Whaa have we Instan 
eea of the moral eablime? Wbat Is the first sooree of moral tiiblimily? What hto- 
tmj ftarniflhes ns examples of tfato species of heroism f Mentioii twa Wbat illastratiMi 
is afforded by Socrates* career f What other memorable examples are cited ? What is 
the second sooroe of the moral sablimo? Show how the story of Damon and Pytfala* 
ftunlahes two examples of moral sablimity. What instance is died from Soman liis 
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be-forgotten instanceB of the moral sublime, are to be mentioned the 
heroic deaths of the Christian martyrs, who, amid tortures inoonceiya- 
ble, in flames and on the rack, testified to the reality of their faith. 

II. Qenerous self-sacrifice in behalf of another. 

The story of Damon and Pythias, the former of whom, having in* 
cnrred the enmity of the tyrant Dionysios, was by him sentenced to 
death, furnishes ns with two remarkable examples : first, that of 
Pythias, who remains as hostage during his friend's fareweU yiait to his 
liunily, on condition of suffering in his stead if he does not return at the 
appointed time ; and, secondly, that of Damon, who, refusing to profit 
by the belf-devotion of Pythias, comes back in season to redeem his 
idedge. We find another forcible illustration in Ihe oareer of Coriolfr* 
HUB ; when, after haying been besought in yain by the leading men of 
Rome, he yields to his mothei^s tears and prayers, though aware that 
the consequences will be fatal to himself, and consents to withdraw his 
army with the sad words, " Mother, thou* hast saved Rome, — ^but lost 
thy son I" Equally sublime is the self-devotion of Godms, the last 
Athenian king. Informed by the oracle, that, in a battle which was 
sbont to take place, Athens or her king must perish, he rushed into the 
thickest of the fight, and by the sacrifice of himself saved, as he thought, 
his country. 

III. Self-possession and fearlessness in oircumstances of 

danger. 

Of such devated emotion, an incident In the career of Caesar affords 
a striking illustration. Crossing, on one occasion, a branch of the sea, 
he was overtaken by a tempest of such violence that the pilot declared 
himself unable to proceed, and was in the act of turning back. " Quid 
Hmeif Ccesarem vehU I* "What do you fear! You carry CiBsar!" 
was the sublime reply. We have another example of heroism in Mu« 
cins Scavola, thrusting his arm into Porsenna's camp-fire, to show how 
he scorned his threatened tortures, and keeping it there with unmoved 
coxmtenance till it was entirely consumed. More than this, we see the 
effect produced by the act ; for Porscnna was so struck with it that he 
gave the youth, who had come to murder him, his life, and subsequent- 
ly negotiated a peace with Rome. 

lY. Exalted patriotism. 
Wolfe's death-scene embodies the hei^t of the moral sublimei 

^ ? WbttC, ftom the Mrly history of Athens f What is the third sonroe of moral 8ub> 
limity ? £x«inpli(y it with inoldents drawn from the career of Oisaar and that of Maciai 
BcAvoia Wkatis the fonrth sonroe of monl snbllmityf lUostrate Uds with an a» 
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Wounded on the PUing of Abraham, in the very death-^gony, he heaid 
the distant shont, "They fly I they flyT'— "Who fly! ** eageriy aaked 
the dying hero. — " The enemy," replied one of hia officers. — ** Then," 
said he, " I die happy 1 " and expired. Another notable instance, quoted 
by all French critics, occurs in one of Comeille's tragediesi In the 
famous combat between the Hoiatii and the Curiatii, the old HoTatins, 
being informed that two of his sons are slain, and that the third has 
betaken himself to flight, at first will not believe the report ; but, being 
thoroughly assured of the fact, he is filled with grief and indignation at 
this supposed unworthy behavior of his surriYing son. He is reminded 
that his son stood alone against three, and is asked what he wished that 
he had done. « That ho had died I " (Qu'tf mourut /"} is the reply. 



■♦-•-•- 



LESSON XLI. 

THE SUBLIME IN WRITING (CONTINUED). 

§ 276. To give effect to the description of a sublime ob- 
ject, a clear, stroDg, concise, and simple, style, must be em- 
ployed. 

These different qualities of style will be treated of hereafter ; their 
general character is sufficiently understood for our present purpose^ 
Every thing must be painted in such terms as to leave no room for mis- 
apprehension. To ensure strength, such circumstances must be selected 
for the description as exhibit the object in a striking point of view. It 
is plain that things present different appearances to us according to the 
side we look upon ; and that, when there are a variety of circumstances, 
our descriptions will vary in character according to those we select In 
this selection lies the great art of the composer, and the difficulty of 
sublime writing. If the description is too general, and barren of cir- 
cimistances, we can not present a forcible picture ; while, if any trivial 
or common-place circumstance is introduced, the whole is degraded. 

oooat of Wolfed death-eetne^ Whst notable instance of exalted patriotism oocnzs la 
one of Oorneine^s tragedies? 

{ 87A. To give effect to the deaciription of a snbllme object, wliat kind of a style 
most be employed ? How most every thing be painted ? To ensure strength, what 
eircniDstanoes must be selected for the description ? In -what lies the great art of snb- 
Ifme writing? If the descrlptioD is too goaeral, what follows? What^ if a trivial elr* 
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Tlius, if a Btorm is the subject, sometliiDg else is necessary than to say 
that torrents of rain ponr down, and trees and honses are overthrown. 
We mnst seize on the more striking phenomena with which it is at* 
tended, and dwell only on its grander effects. 

§ 277. Conciseness is one of the most important essen- 
tials of sublimity in writing. The greatest thoughts must 
be presented in the fewest words If the specimens in the 
last lesson, particularly those f^om Homer and Ossian, are 
examined, it will be seen that this is their leading feature ; no 
words are introduced unless essential to the idea. 

" I love God and little children," says the German philosopher Rich- 
ter. In what more elevated terms conld he have expressed his love for 
sinlessness and innocence t The sentence is grand, because so strikingly 
condensed. The same conciseness constitutes the sublimity of Cnsar^s 
famous Ykni, vidi, vigi, in which he announced to the Senate ihe re- 
salt of one of his battles ; a saying which loses just half its terse ener- 
gy, when translated into English, " I came, I saw, I conquered." 

In the sentence before quoted, " Quid times f Ccuarem vehis,'* the 
effect is also due, in a measure, to the sententiousness of the style. It is 
readily seen how much is gained by conciseness, when we compare with 
these brief and eloquent words of the fearless conqueror, Lucan's ac- 
count of the scene, in which, by attempting to amplify and adorn the 
thought, be has diluted it into insignificance. 

** Bat Ceeaar, still Baperi<« to distreaa, 
FearleeB and confident of sure Bncc«fl8» 
ThuB to the pUot load :— *The seas despise, 
And the vain threatening of the noisy sUes ; 
Thongh gods deny thee yon Aosonian ttrand, 
Tet go, I charge yon ; go^ at my command. 
Thy ignorance alone can cause thy fears, 
Thou know'st not what a freight thy vessel bears ; 
Thou know'st not I am he to whom 'tis given 
Never to want the care of watchftil Heaven. 
Obedient Ibrtnne waits my hnmble thrall, 
And, always ready, comes before I call 
Let winds and seas lond wars at freedom wage, 
And waste nponihemselves their emp^ rage ! 

- u I I -IB _mj__^ L— 

eamstance ia Introdaoed f If a storm ia the sulject, what most be seized on, azd what 
bfttrntoQchedf 

f 277. What quality of style is particularly conducive to sublimity f What must be 
the character of the thoughts, and what of the words? What will be found, on ex- 
■mining the spedmens in the last lesson f Give a sentence ftt>m Bichter, which is sub- 
Hme by reason of its conciseness. Give one from Ciesar. When translated into Eng- 
Bsb, how does this sentence compare in sublimity with the original? What other 
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▲ rt rongBr, mightier, demon is ttiy Mend ; 

Tboa and thy berk on GnBtf*t fkte depoid. 

Then stand^st amazed to yiew this dreadftil scene, 

And wonder'et what the gods and fortune mean : 

Bat artftdlf their boonties thos they raise, 

And from my danger arrogate new praise; 

Amidst the iSsars of death they hid me IItoi 

And still enhance wliat they are sore to giyeL^'-BowA 

. §278. Simplicity is no less essential to sublimity that 
conciseness. The words employed must be, not only few, but 
plain. High-flown and turgid expressions must be avoided no 
less carefully than mean, low, and trivial ones. Ornament, 
however conducive to beauty of style, is here out of place. 
Nothing is more mistaken than to suppose that magnificent 
words, accumulated epithets, and swelling expressions, consti- 
tute real elevation. 

This will be apparent from an illtistratioii. Longinns and all critica 
from bis time to the present have concurred in attributing the bighest 
sublimity to the verse in Genesis which describes the creation of light: 
" And God said, Let there be light : and there was light." But exchange 
its simplicity for misplaced ornament,-—" The sovereign arbiter of na* 
tore, by the potent energy of a single word, commanded light to exist, 
and immediately it sprang into being,"— and the sound is indeed mag^ 
nified, but the sentiment is degraded, and the grandeur is gone. 

Tbe reason why a deficiency of conciseness or simplicity is fatal to 
the sublime appears to be this. Tbe emotion in question raises the 
mind considerably above its ordinary tone. A temporary enthusiasm 
is produced, extremely agreeable while it lasts, but from which tha 
mind is every moment in danger of sinking to its usual leveL Now, 
when an author has brought us, or is attempting to bring us, into this 
state of elevated rapture, if he indulges in unneeessary words, if he stops 
to introduce glittering ornaments, if he even throws in a single decora- 
tion^ that is inferior to the leading image, he loses the critical moment; 
the tension of the mind is relaxed ; the emotion is dissipated. The beau* 
tiful may survive; the sublime is sacrificed. 



sentence of Ceesar^s owes a portion of its sablimity to eonoisenesBf How ts this 
shown? 

S 278. What besides conciseness is essential to snbUmity f What kind of exprossiooa 
mnst be STirfded f lllnstrate the differMit efliacts jHroduced by simple and lij high-flown 
iangoage. Explain why a deficiency of condseness or simplicity is fiital to fha 
saWme. 
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§ 279. The writer must not only be concise and simple ; 
ho must also have a lively impression of his subject. If his 
own enthusiasm is not awakened, he cannot hope to excite 
emotion in others. 

All forced attempts by which a writer endeavors to excite himself 
and his readers, when hid imagination begins to flag, have just the oppo- 
site effect from what is intended. A poet gains nothing by labored ap- 
peals, inyooations of the muses, or general exclamations concerning the 
greatness, terribleness, or majesty, of what he is about to describe. We 
find an example of snch forced introductions in Addison's description of 
the Battle of Blenheim. t 

** Bat, O Dij xnnse ! what nnmben wilt tboa find, 
To sing the fhrioiu troope in battle Joined f 
Methinka I hear the dramas tumnltaoiis Boand, 
The victor's shouta, and dying groans oonfoond ; ** Ae, 

« 

§280. When, therefore, an awe-inspiring object is pre 
sented in nature, a grand creation in art, an exalted feeling in 
the human mind, or a heroic deed in human action ; then, if 
our own impression is vivid, and we exhibit it in brief, plain, 
and simple terms, without rhetorical aids, but trusting mainly 
to the dignity which the thought naturally assumes, we may 
hope to attain to the sublime. 

Sublimity, by its vexy nature, awakens but a short-lived emotion. 
By no force of genius can the mind for any considerable time be kept so 
far raised above its common tone. Neither are the abilities of any hu- 
man writer sufficient to furnish a long continuation of uninterruptedly 
sublime ideas. The utmost we can expect is that the fire of imagina- 
tion should sometimes flash upon us, like lightning from heaven, and 
then disappear. No author is sublime throughout, in the trtle sense of 
the word. Yet there are some, who, by the strength and dignity of 
their conceptions, and the current of high ideas that runs throughout 
their compositions, keep their readers' minds in a state of comparative 

$ 2T9. What else mnst a writer have, to write sublimely f What to said of forced 
attempts to excite oneV self and one's readers? From what does a writer gain notl^ 
Ing r Illostnite thto from Addison. 

{ 230. How, then, may wo hope to attain to the sablimef What kind of an emoUon 
does snbHmi^ awaken? Why ean not the emotion oontinne for any length of time? 
What Is the ntmost we can expect? €an any author hope to be sablime throngfaoat? 
What is the nearest approach to it? What writers among the ancients, and who 
among modems, are dlstingolBhed for the elevated tone which rons throughout thelt 

ipoddom? 
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eleyatioiL In t^ fhm FiBdjur, DemoBthenes, and Flato, among tht 
ancients, and Ossian and Milton, among moderns, are worthy of b^ng 
ranked. 

§281. An unimproved state of society is peculiarly favor- 
able to the production of sublime compositions. When the 
mind is unaccustomed to the ornamental, it is more apt to ap- 
preciate and admire the grand. In the infancy of nations, 
men are constantly meeting with objects to them new and 
striking ; the imagination is kept glowing ;. and the passions are 
often v^emently excited. They think boldly, and express 
their thoughts without restraint. Advances towards refine- 
ment are conducive to the development of beauty in style, but 
signally limit the sphere of the sublime. 

We find this theory borne ont by fact As a general thing, the sob- 
limest writers have flonrished either in the early ages of the world or in 
the infancy of their respective nations. Thns, the grandest of all pas- 
sages are found in the earliest of books, the Bible. The style of the in- 
spired writers is characterized by a sublimity commensurate with the 
miyesty and solemnity of their subjects. What can transcend in gran- 
deur the frllowing descriptions of the Almighty f The student is re- 
quested to observe how they combine the various elements mentioned 
above as calculated to elevate the mind and affect the imagination. 

*' In my distress I called upon the Lord, and cried xmto my Grod : He 
heard my voice out of His tmple, and my crv came before Him, even 
into His ears. Then the earth shook and trembled ; the foundations also 
of the hills moved and were shaken, because He was wroth. There 
went up a smoke out of His nostrils, and fire out of His mouth devoured : 
coals were kindled by it He bowed the heavens also, and came down: 
and darkness was under His feet And He rode upon a cherub and did 
fly : yea. He did fly upon the wings of the wind. He made darkness 
His secret place ; His pavilion round about Him were dark waters and 
thick doucU of the skies.'* — ^Psalm zvul, 6-11. 

" Before Him went the pestilence, and burning coals went forth at 
His feet He stood, and measured the earth: He beheld, and drove 
asunder the nations ; and the everlasting mountains were scattered, the 
perpetual hills did bow : His ways are everlasting. The mountains saw 
Thee, and they trembled: the overflowing of &e waters passed by: 



§ 281. What state of Booiety la favorable to the sublime f Explain the reason. To 
what are adyances towards refinement condnciyef At what period do we find that 
the sabliroest writers have flonrished f What book contains the grandest of all paa- 
iages? What descriptions are peonllarlj snblime? Bepeat the description of the 
Almighty from Psalm zTliL Bepeat that from Habakknk. Wherein consists the sab- 
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the deep tittered his voice, and lifted up his hands on higK" — ^EUbak* 
KUK, m., 6, 6, 10. 

The same remark holds true in Greek literature. Homer, who was the 
earliest, is also the most sublime, poet that has written in that language, 
his ideas being grand and^ his diction unaffected* We have already 
seen how magnificently he describes a battle. A similar passage, wor- 
thy of special mention, occurs in the 20th book of the Biad. It repre* 
sents the gods as taking part in an engagement between the Greeks 
ftud Trojans. All heaven and earth are in commotion. Jupiter thun* 
ders from on high. Minerva and Mars gird themselves for the temble 
conflict. Neptime strikes the earth with his trident; the ships, the 
cities, and the mountains, shake ; the earth trembles to its centre. Pluto 
starts from his throne, in dread lest the secrets of the infernal regions be 
laid open to the view of mortals. 

After the nuignificent passages quoted from Ossian, it is hardly nec- 
essary to say that he is one of the most sublime of writers. He pos- 
sesses the plain and venerable manner of antiquity. He deals in no 
superfluous or gaudy ornaments, but throws forth his images with a 
rapid conciseness which appeals powerfully to the mind. Among poets 
of more polished times we must look for elaborate graces, exact propor- 
tion of parts, and skilfully conducted narratives In the midst of smi- 
ling landscapes, the gay and beautiful have their home ; the sublime 
dwells among the rude scenes of nature and society which Ossian de- 
scribes; amid rocks and torrents, whirlpools and battles. 
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LESSON XLII. 

THE SUBLIME IN WRITING (CONTINUED). 

§ 282. Rhyme, which generally forms a feature of English 
verse, is unfavorable to sublimity in writing, by reason of its 
constrained elegance, its studied smoothness, and the super- 

Umliy <rf these passages f Who Is the sablimest of Greek poets? Give the anbatanoe 
ef a fine passage in the 30th book of the Iliad. What ia said of Oasian ? Deaoriba his 
style. Where miut we look for the elaborate graces of writiDgf Where, for the 
sabllmer 

1 283. What Is the effect of rbyme as regards sabUmity ? How does it prodaoe this 
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fluous words often brought in to produce a recurrence of the 

same sound. 

Homer's description of the nod of Jupiter has been admired in all 
ages as a model of elevated thought : — " He spoke, and, bending his 
sable brows, gave the awful nod ; while he lAiook the celestial locks of 
his immortal head, all Olympus was GSiaken." Pope translates this pas- 
sage into English verse, with a decided loss of sublime effect It will be 
seen that he enlarges on the thought and attempts to beautify it ; but 
the result is that he only weakens it The third line is entirely exple- 
tive, being introduced for no other reason than to famish a rhyme f!>r 
the preceding one 

** He spoke : and awital bends his sable brow% 
Shakes bis ambrofilal eorli^ and gives the nod, 
The stamp <^ fiite, and sanction of a god. 
High heaven with trembling the dread signal took, 
And all Olympus to its centre shook." 

§ 283. The freedom and yariety of our blank verse render 
it a decidedly better medium than rhyme for the expression 
of sublime ideas. Hence it is much to be preferred for epic 
poetry. Milton has availed himself of this fact. The images 
he successively presents in Paradise Lost are unsurpassed for 
grandeur. Take, for instance, the description of Satan after 
his fall, at the head of the infernal hosts : — 

** He, above the rest, 
In shape and gestare proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower ; his form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor appeared 
Leas than archangel mined ; and the excess 
Of glory obscnred: as when the san, new risen. 
Looks through the horizontal misty air. 
Shorn of bis beams ; ot, firom behind the moon. 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes moDarcha. Ba^ened so, yet dione 
Above them all the archangeL" 

This passage is justly eulogized by Blair. " Here," he says, " concui 

effect ? Repeat Homer's description of the nod of Jupiter, as literally translated. B« 
pest Pope's translation of the same. How does it compare with the literal veraloA* 
Explain the reason. 

S 288i What kind of verse is preferable to rhyme f(ff the exproasion of sublime ideas • 
Henoe, for what should it be employed? Who has thus used it with great suooeasf 
What is said of the images snoceasively presented in Paiadise Loatt Bepeat HUbon^ 
tadlption of Sstan after his fidL What does Blair say about this passage f 
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a yariefy of sonrceB of the sablime : the principal object eminently |;reat 
a high superior nature, fallen indeed, bat erecting itself against distress 
the grandeur of the principal object heightened, by associating it with 
so noble an idea as that of the sun suffering an eclipse ; this picture, 
shaded with all those images of change and trouble, of darkness and 
terror, which coincide so finely with the sublime emotion; and tha 
whole expressed in a style and versification, easy, natural, and simple, 
but magnificent.'* 

§ 284. Those who aim at tbe sublime are iable to fall iiito 
two faults, — ^frigidity and bombast. 

§ 285. Frigidity consists in degrading an object or sen- 
timent which is sublime in itself, by our mean conception of 
it, or by a weak, low, and childish description. No fault is 
more to be avoided. 

As a foreible example of frigidity, we quote a passage from a poem ol 
Sir Richard Blackmoor^s, descripUve of an eruption of Etna ; in which, 
as humorously observed by Dr. Arbuthnot, he represents the mountain 
in a fit of colic 

Etna, and all the burning monntaJns, find 
Their kindled storea with inbred Btonna of wind 
Blown op to rage, and roaring oat complain. 
As torn with Inward gripes, and tortorlng pain ; 
Laboring, they cast their dreaditil vomit roond. 
And with their melted bowels spread the groond.* 

So Ben Jonson, in a battle-scene, rather injudiciously caps the chmaz 
of his would-be sublimity by representing the- sun in a perspiration. 

**The son stood still, and was, behind the doad 
The battle made, seen sweating to drive np 
Hia frighted horse, whom still the ndse drove backward.* 

OKtfifM, Act Y, 

§ 286. Bombast consists in attempting to raise an ordinary 
or trivial object above its level, and to endow it with a sub- 
limity it does not possess. Such attempts illustrate the old 
Raying that there is but a step from the sublime to the ridic- 



f S84 Into what fanlts are those who aim at the sablime liable to fldl ? 

f 28& In what does Mgidity consist ? Qnote a passage fit>m Bhckmoor, illnstrativa 
tf tfali Ikalt Point ont wherein tiie frigidity llesL What has been hnmotooalj ob- 
Mrred respecting these lines? How does Ben Jonson represent the son In a battle- 
■eene f Of what Iknlt Ib he therein guilty f 

SttA. In what does bombast consist? What is the mind prone to do? latowhst 
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nloiui. When under the control of violent passions, th« 
mind, it is true, is prone to magnify the objects of its concep- 
tions beyond their natural bounds ; but such hjrperbolical de- 
scription has its limits, and, when carried too far, degenerates 
into the burlesque. Ben Jonson, Blackmoor, and Dryden, have 
fallen into this fault 

«*Oruitandbigli 
The world knows onl/ two, that^s Borne and L 
My roof receives mo not ; ^ air I tread. 
And at each step I feel my adranced head 
Kno^ oat a star in beaTen.* 

Bkn Jonson. S^antu, AotY. 

Oive way, and let the gnsfalog torrent come; 
Behold the tears we bring to swell the delogo, 
Till the flood rise npon the guilty world. 
And make the min oommon.** 

Bkn Jonson. Lady Jans 0ray,At^rf, 

** To see this fleet npon the ocean move. 

Angels drew wide the curtains of the skies ; 
And heaven, as if there wanted lights above. 
For tapers mad* two gkring comets rise. ** 

Dbtdbn. 
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LESSON XLIII. 

THE BEAUTIFUL. 

§ 287. Beauty does not afford the imagination io high a 
degree of pleasure as sublimity ; but, characterizing a greater 
variety of objects than the latter quality, it is a more fruit- 
ful source of gratification to that faculty. The emotion it 
awakens is easily distinguishable from that of grandeur. It 
is calmer and more gentle, and is calculated, not so much to 
elevate the mind, as to produce in it an agreeable serenity. 
Sublimity raises a feeling too violent to be lasting; the 
pleasure arising from beauty admits of longer continuance. 

does hyperbolical description degenerate? What writers have iSUlen into this fknltf 
Give examples, and show wherein the bombast lies. 

I W. Wl|}9h ffhr^ thp higher degrse of pleasure, beant^ or sqbliipity ? If h^ iP 
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yew words in tiie language are applicable to as wide a range of ob- 
jects as beauty. It is used in connection with whatever pleases the eye 
or ear ; with many of the graces of writing ; and even with the abstract 
terms of science. We speak of a beautiful tree or flower; a beautiful 
poem ; a beautiful character; and a beautiful theor-em in mathematics. 

§ 288. Frequent attempts have been made to discover in 
what the beautiful consists ; what quality it is, which all 
beautiful objects possess, and which is the foundation of the 
agreeable sensations ihey produce. Yet no theory has been 
advanced on this subject which is not open to objection ; and 
it would, therefore, seem as if the various objects so denomi- 
nated are beautiful, by virtue, not of any one principle com- 
mon to them all, but of several different qualities. The 
same agreeable emotion is produced by them all, and they 
are therefore designated by the common appellation beati- 
ttful ; but this emotion seems to spring from sources radically 
different. 

Of the theories here alluded to, several are worthy of mention. The 
principle of the beautiful has been made to consist in, 

L AgreetUfUneti, Experience, however, which is the great test oi 
theory, proves thb hypothesis false. tAll agreeable things are not beau- 
tiful ; nor do those which have the one quality in the highest degree 
possess the other in proportion. We never speak of a beautiful taste or 
a beautifdl smell ; but would certainly do so if the beautifial and the 
agreeable were synonymous. As long as they can be separated and are 
not commensurate with each other, they cannot be identical 

n. UHlitif. Here again, applying the test of experience, we find the 
theory does not hold good. A three-legged stool may be very useful, 
yet is for from being generally regarded as beautifuL 

UL Unity and variety. . This has been a favorite theory, and makes 
beauty to consist in a variety of contrasting features so combined that 

flie more fhiltfhl sonree of grattflcatlon f Wbjf Show fbe difference in the emotions 
fhej respectlrely prodnce. To whst 1b the tenn heauty applicable f 

S 888. What attempts have been made by dilforent writers? What ia said of the 
Tirloiia theories advanced ? What would seem to follow, with respect to the sooroe of 
tbebeantiftilf 

In what dees the first theory mentioned make the beanttftil to eonsist f What is tha 
great test of theory f What does experience prore with respect to this hypothestsf 
Show how this ia proved. According to the second theory, In what does beanty con* 
ik/t f Show how tills hypotlieds do^s |iot nlmys hold good. Wliiit has been a flivorits 
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uiity of deugn eh«rmeterues the whole. Thiu, in a beautifal floorer, 
there U a imity of proportion and synunetry, and at the same time a 
diyersity in the eiae and tints of the leavesL Eren in mathematioB, what 
18 beantifnl is not merely an abstract principle ; it is a great tmth, 
carrying with it a long train of consequences. Tet it is objected, and 
with justice, that many things please ns as beautiful in which we are 
unable to detect any yariety at all ; and others, again, in which va- 
riety is carried to such a degree of intricacy as to preclude the idea of 
unity. 

As, therefore, we can discoyer no common and uniyerMd source of 
beauty, we shall next consider the different qualities firom which it pro- 
ceeds in individual cases. 

§ 289, Color is one of the chief elements of beauty ; 
though why it is so we can explain no farther than by saying, 
that the structure of the eye is such as to receive more 
pleasure from some modifications of the rays of light than 
others. This organ, moreover, is .so variously constituted, 
that a color which is agreeable to one may excite no special 
admiration in another. Still, we find there are some pecu- 
liarities belonging to colors, which, in the estimation of all, 
enhance their beauty. 

I. They must not be dusky or muddy, but elear and fair. 

II. They must be delicate rather than strong. Light straw- 
color and mellow pink are generally considered more 
beautiful than deep and dazzling yellow and red. 

III. If the colors are strong and vivid, they mu^t be mingled 

' and contrasted with each other, the strength and glare 

of each being thus abated. This constitutes the charm 

of variegated flowers. 

These various traits are found to characterize the beautifid colors 
which nature everywhere employs to render her works attractive, and 
which art finds it extremely difficult to imitate. They will be recog- 
nized in the blending shades with which she paints the feathers of birds. 



tteoiy with many? Exemplify it Wbatot^eotionisjiistlymadetoit? Whst, there- 
fcro, are we unable to dlaoover f 

S 889. What is one of the ehief elements of beauty ? How fiv are we able to ex- 
|»1ain this t What three pecaliaritlefli in the general estimation, enhance the beaaty «f 
eolortf In what natural ol^ectB do these pecnliarltiea cfaaraoterlae eolorf As In tbo 
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(he complexion of blooming youth, the floral creation, and the smiset sky. 
As m sounds, BO in the case of colors, there is little doubt that the 
association of ideas often Contributes to the pleasure received. Green, 
for instance, may appear more Keautiful from being connected in our 
minds with rural scenes ; white, from its being the type of innocence ; 
and blue, firom its association with the serenity of the sky. 

§ 290. Figure. — Regular figures, or such as wc perceive 
to be formed according to fixed principles, ara, as a general 
rule, beautiful. Such is the character of circles, squares, 
triangles, and ellipses. The mind unconsciously conneots with 
well-proportioned forms the idea of practical adaptation to 
some useful end. Regularity, however, does not involve the 
idea of sameness, which would tire and disgust the eye ; on 
the contrary, variety is generally united with it in the most 
attractive works of nature. 

Gradual variation in the parts uniting to form a whole seems to be 
one of the commonest sources of natural beauty. There is generally a 
constant change of direction in the outiine ; but it is so gradual that we 
find it difficult to determine its beginning or end. Thus, in the form of 
a dove, the head increases insensibly to the middle, whenca it lessen^ 
gradually until it becomes blended with the neck. The n^k loses 
itself in a larger swell, which continues to the middle of the body, whence 
there is a corresponding diminution towards the taiL The tail takes a 
new direction; but, soon varying its course, blends with the parts 
below : and thus the outline is constantiy changing. 

Curves change their direction at every point, and hence afford the 
eommonest instances of gradual variation. Circular figures, therefore, 
are generally more beautifal than those bounded by straight lineai 
This is a theory of Hogarth's, who makes beauty of figure consist chiefly 
in the preponderance of two curves, which he calls the line of beauty 
and the line of grace. The former is a w(>ving line, ipcUniiij^ alternate- 
ly backwards and forwards, something like the letter xn , \i U con- 

GflBe of soands, vrhat often contributes to the pleasure received f^om colors ? Exemplify 
this In the case of green, white, and blue. 

S 290. What figures, as a general rule, are beantlftil f What Idea dges th/a mind con- 
nect with well-proportioned forms t What does regularity not Involve ? O9 the con- 
Inuy, In the works of nature, what Is generally united with it? W^at is s^d pf the 
Mtline of the most attractive natural ol^ects? Illostrate this li^ t^<B case of th^ 4ove. 
What figures are the most beautiful ? Why ? In what does Hogarth m^lo b^nty 
sonslat? Describe his line of beauty. In what does it cons.tantl^ occur ? pMcribe 
Hogsrth's line of grace. In what is it oxbiblte4 ^ 

10 
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■tantly oecarring in Bhells, flowers, and other ornamental works of 
nature, and enters largely into the decorations employed by painterr 
and sculptors, lliis curve twisted round a solid body, or having the 
same appearance as if it had been so twisted, constitutes the line of 
grace. The latter is exhibited familiarly in the cork-screw ; also, in a 
winding stair-case, and a lady's ringlet loosely curled. 

§ 291. Smoothness. — Smoothness is another quality es- 
sential to beauty. We receive pleasure from contemplating 
the smooth leaves of flowers, smooth slopes of earth, smooth 
streams in a landscape, smooth coats in birds and beasts, 
smooth skins in our own species, and smooth and polished 
surfaces in furniture. Give any beautiful object a broken and 
rugged surface ; and, however well it may be formed in other 

respects, it pleases no longer. 

Smoothness appeals, not only to the sight, but also to the touch. 
The slightness of the resistance made to that part of the body with 
which a smooth surface comes in contact, produces a pleasing emotion, 
though one of inferior degree. 

§ 292. Motion. — Other things being equal, bodies in 

motion are more attractive than those at rest ; and such as 

move in undulating lines please us in a higher degree than 

those that undeviatingly pursue the same direction. This 

fact is readily accounted for by Hogarth's principle. Upward 

motion, moreover, affords greater pleasure than that in the 

opposite direction. This, together with its waving character, 

constitutes the beauty of curling smoke ; a feature which 

painters are fond of introducing into their landscapes. 

Motion is an element of beauty, only when gentle in its character. 
"When very swift or forcible, it becomes sublime. The motion of a bird 
gliding through the air, or of a placid brook, is beautiful ; that of the 
lightning as it darts from heaven, or a mighty river chafing against its 
bonks, partakes rather of sublimity. 



S 291 What other quality Is essential to beauty ? In what natoral objects is it 
finind ? What results fVoin giving any beaatifhl object a ragged sarfitce f To what 
ecnse besides sight does smoothness appeal ? Show how it produces a pleasing emotion 
ttirough the toucli. 

$ 292. What imparts an additional attraction to bodies? What kind of motion is 
the most beautifhl r What feature are paintets fond of introducing into iandscapes? 
In what does its beauty consist? In what case docs motion contribute to sublimity 
isther than beauty ? 
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§ 293. Smallness and delicacy. — As vastness and 
strength are elements of the sublime, so smallness and deli- 
cacy belong to the beautiful. The former qualities excite our 
astonishment and admiration ; the latter, our sympathy and 
love. Whatever wc are fond of is associated in our minds 
with the idea of smallness. Henco the diminutives used in 
every language to express affection and -tenderness. So, an 
air of robustness and strength, however conducive to the sub- 
lime, is incompatible with the beautiful. To the latter an ap- 
pearance of delicacy is essential, which may even be carried 
to the borders of fragility. 

It is not the immense and mighty oak of the forest that we consider 
beautiful ; but the delicate myrtle, the fragile violet, tie modest forget- 
me-not For the same reason we are more pleased with the slender 
grey-hoxmd than the burly mastiff, and with the slight Arabian courser 
than the stout carriage-horse. To these qualities, too, much of woman's 
beauty is attributable. 

§ 294. Design. — Another source of beauty is found in de- 
sign, as evidenced in the skilful combination of parts in a 
whole, or the adaptation of means to an end. So largely does 
this enter into the beautiful, that some have considered it the 
leading principle of the latter. This causes our pleasure 
when we contemplate the wonderful structure of the hand, 
and see with what nicety its many parts are adjusted, 
to form a member unequalled in strength, flexibility, and 
usefulness. 

' The pleasuse arising from the sense of design is entirely distinct 
from that produced by the various qualities described above. Thus, in 
a watch, we recognize beauty in the exterior, by reason either of the 
color, polish, smoothness, or regularity of shape; but the pleasure pro- 



S 298u As regards size, what is essential to the beantiftil J What feeh'ngs are excited 
by TftstncsB and strength ? What, by smalhiess and delicacy ? What idea do we asso- 
ciate with beloved objects i What are diminatires in every language used to express t 
What effect has an air of robustness and strength ? Ulnstrate this. To what is mnch 
of womsn^s beauty attributable f 

S 294. In what is another source of beauty- ibund t What causes our pleasure when 
we contemplate the wonderftal structure of the hand ? In the case of a watch, show 
tiow distinct emotions of pleasure are produced by the before-mentioned qualities and 
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doced by an ezamination of the internal maebinery arises entirely froa 
our eonscionsness of design, onr appreciation of the admirable skill with 
whieh so many complicated pieces are united for one useful purpose. 

This element has an influence in the formation of many of our opin- 
ions. It is the foundation of the beauty which we discern in the pro- 
portions of doors, arches, pillars, and the like. However fine the orna- 
ments of a building may be^ they lose most of their attractions, unless, 
•ither in appearance or reality, they conduce to some useful end. 

This principle should be constantly borne in mind by the composer. 
In a poem, a history, an oration, or any other literary work, unity »f de- 
sign and an adjustment of the parts in one symmetrical whole, are as 
essential to effect as in architecture and other arts. The finest descrip- 
tions and most elegant figures lose all their beauty, or rather become 
actual deformities, unless connected with the subject, and consistent 
with the leading design of the writer. Let the object proposed be con- 
stantly kept in view, and nothing foreign to it, however beautiful in it- 
self, be introduced to distract the attention. 

§ 295. Such are some of the leading elements of beaaty, 

possessed, in different measures, by the yarious creations of 

natare and art. Some objects combine them all, and thereby 

become attractive in the highest degree. Thus, in flowers and 

birds, we are entertained at once with color, regularity of form, 

unity in variety, smoothness, delicacy, and, at times, motion. 

Different sensations are produced by each of these qualities ; 

yet they blend in one general perception of beauty. 

The most beautiful object that nature presents is a landscape, which 
combines, in rich variety, luxuriant fields, picturesque trees, running 
water, birds skimming the air, animals moving in the pasture, and hu- 
man figures as the climax of the whole. The charms of the picture are 
enhanced by the judicious introduction of the creations of art, — an arch- 
ing bridge, a moss-covered cottage with graceful smoke ascending from 
the chimney, a busy mill, an unpretending house of worship^ A taste 
capable of appreciating such scenes is essential to success in poetical 
description. 



bjr the sense of design. How does this element inflnenoe ns in the formstioii of our 
opinions t How does this principle apply to literary oompositionsf What naaat be 
constantly Icept In view ? 

I 895. What objects are attractive in the highest degree 7 With what are wo enter- 
tained in the case of flowers and birds ? What is tlie most beantiAil object tliat nstOM 
presantb ? What is essential to saecees in poetical description t 
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§ 296. There is a moral beauty, as well as a moral sab 
limity The latter, we have seen, characterizes great and 
heroic acts, self-devotion, fearlessness, and patriotism. The 
moral beautiful belongs to the gentler virtues, affability, gene- 
rosity, compassion, and the like. The emotion they excite re- 
sembles that produced by beautiful external objects. 
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LESSON XLIV. 

GRACEFULNESS. THE BEAUTIFUL IN THE HUMAN CO JNTENANCB, 

IN SOUND, AND IN WRITING. 

§ 297. Gracefulness. — In the effect it produces on the 
mind, gracefulness is analogous to beauty. This quality be- 
longs chiefly to posture and motion. Grace requires that there 
should be no appearance of -difficulty ; that the body should 
not be kept rigidly erect, but slightly bent, and that its parts 
should be so disposed as neither to embarrass each other, nor to 
be divided by sharp and sudden angles. In this roundness of 
shape and delicacy of attitude, resides a charm which must be 
obvious to all who consider attentively the Venus de Medici, 
the Antinous, or any other great statue. 

§ 298. The Beautiful in the Human Countenance. — 
The beauty of the human countenance is more complicated 
than that belonging to most natural objects. It depends at 
once on color, or complexioi: ; on figure, or outline ; and on 
unity of design, that is, the adaptation of its various parts 
to the purposes for which they were formed. The chief 

S 89C. Wbst to meant by moral beauty ? Wherein conststs the dUferenoe b«> 
tureen it and moral snblimi^ ? What does the emotion prodaced by the moral beaa- 
ttftal resemble? 

S 897. What, in Its elTect, is analogous to beauty. To wba<^ chiefly, does graeeftal- 
•ess belong f What does it require ? In vhat statues is it exhibited ? 

S 298. How does the beauty of the human countenance compare with that o most 
Mtond otjects t On what docs it depend i In what does its chief beauty lie 7 Whai 
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beauty of the countenauce, however, lies in what is called its 
expression, or the idea which it conveys respecting the qualities 
of the mind. If good-humor, intelligence, frankness, benevo- 
lence, or any other amiable quality, is indicated, the beauty of the 
face is heightened even more than by faultlessness of feature. 

It is difficult to explain how certain conformations of feature give nn 
the impression of certain peculiarities of mind and dispositioo. Perhaps 
both instinct and experience have a share in producing this connection. 
Some regard the relations subsisting between the two as exceedingly in- 
timate. The celebrated physiognomist Campanella, who made extensive 
observations on human faces and was wonderfully expert in imitating 
such as were in any way remarkable, held that it was impossible for 
one even temporarily assuming a particular expression, to avoid, for the 
time his countenanauce was so changed, the mental disposition connected 
therewith. When desirous of beconung acquainted wilhli person's feel- 
ings, he unitated his expression, his carriage, and all his other peculiari- 
ties of face and body, as nearly as possible, and then carefully observed 
what turn of mind he seemed to acquire by the change , thus, he 
claimed, he could enter into any one*s thoughts as effectually as if he 
were converted into the man himself 

§ 299. The Beautiful in Sound. — Beauty, as well as sub- 
limity, extends to the objects of hearing equally witb those of 
sight. It belongs, in a high degree, to that composition of dif- 
ferent sounds which wc call Music, the principles of which are 
so various and complex as to constitute an independent sci- 
ence. 

Musical compositions that combine grand and magnificent sounds, 
that are remarkable for loudness, strength, and quick transitions, prop- 
erly belong to the sublime. Most music, however, is distinguished by 
sweetness, and is, therefore, simply beautiful Milton, in his L'Allegro, 
happily describes airs of this character. It will be observed how per- 
fectly the passage is in keeping with the subject, how easy and flowing 



heigbtens the beaaty of the connteiuaioe eveu more than Iknltlessness of fe&tnre? 
What, perhaps, combine to give ns pleasure Arom oertaln confOTmaUons of feature f 
What was Gampanella ? What did he hold with regard to the ooontenance t B7 what 
process did he claim that he could enter into a personls thoughts 7 

S 299. To what besides objects of sight does beauty extend ? To what does it be- 
long in a high degree? What musical compositions properly belong to the sublimot 
By what, however, is most music distinguished ? Bepeat the lines In which Mlliov 
describes airs of this character. By what are these lines themselves charactcrlxed f 
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Uie measure, and how pleasing the harmony of the words, both as taken 

indiyidually and as combined together. We should vainly seek for a 

more striking example of the beautiful in writing. 

" And eyer, against eating eves, 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs ; 
Tn notes with many a winding boat 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out; 
With wanton head and giddy cnnnin^ 
The melting voice through mazes running; 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden sonl of harmony.** 

Of simple sounds, those fall under the head of the beauti- 
ful that are characterized by sweetness, softness, and delicacy. 
Much here, also, is due to association. The notes of beautiful 
animals are, by reason of a connection of ideas, themselves 
beautiful. This is the chief reason why we find so mvich to 
admire in the warbling of birds. The minuteness and deli- 
cacy -of their forms, their modes of life, and the domestic at- 
tachments subsisting between them, render them objects of 
special interest and tenderness on the part of the human fami- 
ly ; and hence, their notes, intuitively connected in our minds 
with the objects from which they proceed, awaken a strong 
emotion of beauty. 

Superstitious feeling^ sometimes impart effect to sounds which would 
otherwise be far from awaking any special admiration. To most per- 
sons the cry of the stork is hardly tolerable ; but, for the Hollander, 
with whom this bird is the object of a popular and pleasing superstition, 
it possesses a singular eharm. 

Those sounds of the human voice are generally accounted most beau- 
tiful which are low and grave, and gradually increase in volume. 

§ 300. The Beautiful in Writing. — The term beauty^ as 
applied to writing, is often used with but little definite mean- 
ing. When we speak of a beautiful sonnet, letter, or oration, 
we mean simply one that is well composed ; that is agreeable, 

What simple sounds fall under the head of the beautiful ? To what is much of tho 
pleasare received from them due ? Why do we admire the warbling of birds ? What feel- 
tegs sometimes impart eflTect to sounds ? now docs the cry of the stork affect most per- 
sons f How, tiio Hollander ? Why ? What sounds of the human Tdce are accounted 
most beautiful f 

S 800. As generally applied to writings what does tlio term h^auty signliy ? Properly 
speaking, to what is it applied ? Show how it differs from sublimity of siyle. How 
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either by reason of the sentiment it embodies, or the style ia 
which it is expressed. But, properly speaking, this term has 
a more limited signification ; being applied, not to what is im- 
passioned, sparkling, yehement, or elevated, but to all that 
raises in the reader a gentle, placid emotion, similar to that 
produced by the contemplation of beauty in natural objects. 

The beautifcd in writing is not confined to descriptions of attraetiro 
tztomal objects, but extends to all subjeots except those of an ab* 
stract or elevated character. It does not, like sublimity, exclude or- 
nament, or require plainness of words; nor is it necessarily confined to 
occasional passages. It may characterise an author's style throughoutb 
Among the ancients, Yiigil is as much distinguished for the beauty of 
his periods as Homer is for the sublimity of his conceptions. So, Cicero's 
orations have more of the beautiful than the sublime ; in this, latter 
quality they are surpassed by those of Demosthenes. Among modems, 
F^n^lon and Lamartine in French, Addison in English, and Irving in 
American, literature, possess those various graces of composition which 
constitute the beautifiiL 

EXERCISE. 

As an example of the beautiful in writing. Eve's account 
of her first consciousness of existence and her introduction to 
Adam is quoted from Milton. Let the student point out its 
successive beauties, and, as an exercise in punctuation, sup- 
ply the omitted points. 

** That day I oft remember when from sleep 
I first awaked and found myself reposed 
Under a shade on flowers much wondering where 
And what I was whence thither brought and how. 
Kot distant far from thence a murmuring sound 
Of waters issued from a cave and spread 
]bito a liquid plain then stood unmoved 
Pure as tne expanse of heaven I thither went 
With unexperienced thought and laid me down 
On the green bank to look into the clear 
Smooth lake that to me seemed another sky. 
As I bent down to look just opposite 
A shape within the watenr gleam appeared 
Bending to look on me. I started back 



do Virgil and Homer compare, as regards beaatj and sablimity ? How, Cleen sn4 
Demoethenes ? What modern writers possess those graces of composition which 
stitate the beautifal f 
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It started back but pleased I eoon returned 
Pleased it returned as soon with answering looks 
Of sympathy and love. Ibere I had fixed 
Mine eyes till now and pined with vain desire 
Had not a roice thus warned me What thon seest 
What there thou seest fair creature is thyself 
With thee it came and goes but follow me 
And I will bring thee where no shadow stays 
Thy ooming and thy soft embraces he 
Whose image thou art. • • 

• • • What could I do 

But follow straight invisibly thus' led ff 
Till I espied thee fiiir indeed and tall 
Under a platane yet methought less fair 
Less winning soft less amiably mild 
Than that smooth watery image. Back I turned 
Thou following criedst aloud Return lair Eve 
Whom fliest thou ff Whom thou fliest of him thou art 
His flesh his bone to give thee being I lent 
Out of my side to thee nearest my heart 
Substantial life to have thee by my side 
Henceforth an individual solace dear. 
Part of my soul I seek thee and thee claim 
My other hal£ With that thy gentle hand 
Seized mine I yielded." 



•«-e-^ 



LESSON XLV. 

WIT. 

§ 301. Sublimity and beauty are not the only sources of 
tiie pleasure derived from literary compositions. Wit, humori 
and ridicule, when introduced judiciously, have an agreeable 
effect, and must neit be considered. 

§ 302. Wit is that quality of thoughts and expressions 
which excites in the mind an agreeable surprise, not by means 
of any thing marvellous in the subject, but merely by employ- 

S 801. 'What besides sabUmity and beaatj are aoimes of pleasan n Iftemy eom* 
positions? 

$808. What is wit? 

10* 
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ing a peculiar imagery, or presenting in a novel and singttlai 
relation ideas remotely connected. 

§ 303. This agreeable surprise is excited in four ways :-* 
I. By degrading elevated things. 
tl. By aggrandizing insignificant things. . 
Ill* By representing objects in an unusual light by means ot 

singular imagery^ 
IV. By paronomasia, or play Upon words. 

§ 304. Of wit consisting in the degrading of elevated sub- 
jects, Butler furnishes many specimens in Hudibras. From 
these we select the following lines, descriptive of early dawn ; 
in which the low metaphorical style of the first couplet and 
the singular simile used in the second, constitute the witty 
points :— ' 

** And now had FboBbas In the lap 
or Thetia taken oat hla nap : 
And, like a lobater boiled^ the morn 
From black to red began to tofn."* 

Another example follows) in which the comparison of the stiblimt 

blast and the angry thunder to trivial objects produces the eflfect itt 

question* 

** I love to hear the shrieking windi 
MagniAcenUjr wild !— 
like the melodious mnaie of 
A bastinadoed child. 

" I love to hear the thunder burst, 

0*er woodland, plain, and hill ;->» 
like the loud note of angry swine, 
FettttoningforswilL** 

The object being to surprise the mind with an unexpeeted depreclA^ 
tion of what is by nature serious or grand, homely expressions, vulgar 
idioms, and cant phrases, are often the source of this species of wit 

To this division of the subject belong parodies and travesties, or 
writings in which serious productions by occasional alterations Of words 
are made applicable to other subjects, particularly those of a ludicrous 



. < ■ jafc^fc^i^ 



§ 808. In what IbOr ways is this agreeable surprise excited? 

§ 804. Who fttmishes many specimens of the first species of wit ? fiepeat the line) 
In which he describes the early dawn. What constitute the witty points f In the see- 
titid example quoted^ what prodacos the effect Id question f What are often the source 
tf this species of wit? What bdong to this division of the Bul\}ect? What is meant 
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character. Of a similar nature are compoBitionfl -which mainUlin a 
serioiiB tone throughout, until at the close some unexpected allusion, 
sentiment, or image, is introduced, which entirely changes the tenor of 
the piece. The following will serve as a specimen :•— 

** * Old man I old man I for whom digg'st ihoa this grave f * 
I asked, as I walked along; 
For I saw, in the heart of London streets, 
A dark and busy throng. 

** TTwas a strange wild deed ! but « wilder wish 
Of the parted son], to lie 
*Midst the troubled nnmbers of living men. 
Who would pass htm idly by I 

^ 80 1 said, ' Old man, for whom digg'st thoa this grave, 
In the heart of London town ? * 
And the deep-tehed voice of the digger replleJ :— 
' WeVe laying a gns-pipe down I ' " 

§ 305. The second species of wit is the converse of that 
just illustrated, and is often denominated burlesque. Its 6]> 
ject being to give a mock importance to trivial things, it affects 
pompous and sonorous language, just as the first species ad- 
mits of the lowest and most vulgar. 

Pope's writings ahound in this kind of pleasantry. In the following 

extract from the ** Rape of the Lock," he represents a lady's toilet under 

the allegory of a solemn religious ceremony. The belle herself figures 

as priestess of the mysteries, assisted in her sacred office by the dressings 

maid, while her mirrored image is the divinity whose rites are thua 

eelebrated. 

** And now unveiled, the toilet stands displayed. 
Each silver vase in mystio order laid. 
First, robed in white, the nymph Intent adnres, 
With head unooyered, the cosmetic powers. 
A heavenly image in the glass appears, 
To that she bend^ to that her eyes she rears 
The Inferior priestess at her altar's side, 
TrembHng, begins the sacred rites of pride ; 
Unnumbered treasures ope at once, and here 
The various offerings of the worid appear; 
From each she nicely culls with curious toil. 
And decks the goddess with the glitter'ng spoil.*' 



by parodies t What other compositions are of a dmilar nature f Give the substance 
of the piece quoted, and show wherein the wit consists. 

% 805. What is the second species of wit often denominated 7 What is its objeot, 
and what does it affect? Whose writings abound in this kind of pleasantry 7 What 
b the subject of the passage quoted ? How does the author represent it? Wherein 
Mnslststho wit? 
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Und«r thia head fall the appUeatioiifl of graye reflecUoni * frirolvoi 
■ttbjeeta, aa in the following lines from Phillips : — 

•*M7 galHgwklns, that haye long wiUntood 
The wlnt«r*a Any Md eaeroMhtBg ftwta. 
By tluM anbdned (what will not time sabdne 1 X 
An borrid cbaain dtBdoae.** 

Analogous to this is the eonneetion of small things with great, ▼'here 
bj they are represented as of eqaal importance. Pope furnishes '^tny 
passages in point 

« Tb^n flaabed tbe Uvld llghtnta g flrom bcr sjm, 
And Bcreams of horror rend the affHghted akiea. 
Not londer ahrieka to pitying heaven are cast, 
When bnabanda, or when lap-doga, breathe tbeir laat t 
Or when rich china veaselB, fldlen from high. 
In gtttterfng dost and painted fragments lie I ** 

••Not yonthftil kings in battle seized aUye, 
Not aoomftil Tkglna who their dtarma fliirTiT% 
Not ardent lorerB robbed of all their bllH^ 
Not anoint ladiea when refoaed a kisa, 
Not tyrants fleroe that nnrepentlng die^ 
Not Qyntbia when her maotean'S pinned awry,— 
Fer felt such ri^^ resentment, and despair. 
As thoQ, aad yiigln I for thy rayiahed hair.** 

§ 306. Of the third species of wit, which surprises the 
mind with the singularity of the images it employs, there are 
many yarietios, of which a few specimens may be presented. 

The first consists in connecting things between which there is an 
apparent contrariety. Thus, Roger de Gorerley, in the Spectator, says 
that he would have given his widow ' a coal-pit to have kept her in 
dean linen ; and that her fingers abould have aparkled with one hun- 
dred of his richest acres.' So, G-arth, in the following lines, compares 
the dropsy to a miser, and produces an agreeable surprise in the mind 
by representing it as po(Hr in the midst of opulence, and t\irsty though 
drenched with water : — 

•* Then Hydrops next appears among the throng ; 
Bloated and big, abe alowly sails along : 
Bnt like a miaer In excess die^ poor. 
And pines Ibr thirst amid her watery stores 



What else lUl under this head t Oiye an exaoiple, and abow where the wit Hea. I» 
what other way is a similar elTect produced ? In the passages quoted from Pope, show 
what constitntes the wit 

S 80A. With what does the third species of wit surprise the mind f In what does 
the first yarietyoonslBt? Howie thia exemplified in the Spectator? To what does 
Garth compare the dropsy f How does he produce an agreeable aurprlse fa t)ie mladf 
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A second variety consists in nrtfolly confounding the literal and B^ 
oratiYe sense of an expression. In this way, what at first sight presents 
a specious appearance is presently seen to be absurd ; as in the follow* 
ing lines from Hudibras : — 

** Whfle tbas they talked, the knight 
Tnrnod the ontside of his eyes to white, 
As men of Inwsrd light are wont 
To tarn their optica in upon *!** 

Ihe eye is naturally turned to light, and heLee the closing line at 
first seems reasonable ; but when we reflect that it is the metaphorical 
fight of knowledge to which reference is here made, the absurdity 
becomes manifesto 

A third rariety attributes corporeal or personal attributes to whai 
IS incapable, by its very nature, of possessing them. Tnus, in the fol- 
lowing passage, grace, or piety, and yirtue, are represented as so nearly 
related to each other that a marriage between them (that is, their union 
in the same person) would be unlawful z^- 

** What makes mondity a crime 
The most notorioaa of the time ; 
Morality, which both the saints 
And wicked too cry ont against? 
*Oaase grace and Tlrtne are within 
Prohibited degreea of kin : 
And therefore no tme saint allows 
They shall be suffered to espooae." 

A fourth variety consists in attributmg to a person as a virtue what 
is merely a necessity ; as in the following : — 

** The advantage of the medical profession is that the dead are dis- 
tingpiished by wonderful charity and discretion ; we never hear them 
complain of me physic that has killed them." 

There are many other phasas in which this species of wit is displayed. 
We shall content ourselves with mentioning but one more ; that in which 
premises are introduced that promise much but perform nothing ; as in 
the following :— 

Beairiee, -— With a good leg and a^ good foot, uncle, and money 
enough in his purse, such a man would win any woman in the world, u 
he could get her good-wilL 

Miteh Ado about KotMng, Act IZ, Se, Z 

Beatrice. I have a good eye, uncle, I can see a church by day* 
light — JbkL 

In what does the aeoond variety of this kind of wV^/sonsist ? Illustrate it tirom HndS- 
bn% and shew the point Describe ihe third yanecy. Oive the substance of the qno* 
tation horn Hudibras wbkh illnstrates it In what does the fourth variety consist f 
Olwtrateit Describe the fifth variety. Illustrate it 
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§ 307. The last species of wit is what the French cmli 
jeu de mots J and what we recognize in English as the pnn, or 
a play upon words. Though regarded as the lowest kind of 
wit, yet there are few to whom it is not, at times, a source of 
amusement In tracing its history, we find that it has been 
a favorite entertainment with all nations in a certain stage of 
their progress towards refinement of taste and ma,nneFS> and 
has afterwards gradually, though invariably, fallen into disre- 
pute. Thus, in England, during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James L, it was regarded as one of the chief graces of writing, 
and as such entered, not only into the works of Shakspeare 
and other great dramatists, but also into tho sermoni and 
moral essays of grave divines. 

As Boon as a language is formed into a system, and the meaning of 
words is ascertained witk tolerable accuracy, opportunity is afforded 
for expressions, which, by the doable meaning of certain words, in ivality 
have an entirely different meaning from what at first sight tkey seem to 
have ; and the penetration of the reader or hearer is gratified by de- 
tecting the true sense in spite of its disguise. But, in process of time, 
the language becomes matured ^ the meaning of its words is more strict- 
ly defined; those capable of a double application, having been once 
tised in this way, lose their effect for th-e future, inasmuch as without 
oovelty they can excite no surprise or pleasure in the mind; and thus 
the pun falls in the estimation of the tasteful and judicious. 

Novelty, as just remarked, is essential to the effect of a pan ; as, 
indeed, it is to all kinds of wit Nothing is more tasteless, we may at 
tnost say disgusting, than a joke that has become stale through frequent 
repetition. Any appearance of study or premeditalion also detracts 
from the effect of a pun; and hence, what appears excellent when 
thrown out extemporaneously in conversation, may be Int^rable when 
put in print 

Examples of paronomasia, or a play upon words, are so common 
that only a few specimens are here necessary for the illtxstration of the 
subject. Tlte word in whose double meaning the pant lies, is in italics. 

1 9^, WlHit48tlie last qpedesiif vAt b«re pveaemted, called %7 the Prendif What 
do we call H la Ene:nsh ? How Is It regarded r la itradteg its liistery, what do we Snd ? 
At wbat time was it mijclh -esteeBied In finigland ? Into wlieee writings dM It lai^ely 
enter? At what period of the bistory of a language is an opportnnlty aflbided for 
6ffeotiv« pans f What takes place in process of time ? What is essential to the eflbct 
if a pan P Explain how a pan raay^ appew exceUeat wben «ztooaporaiieoasl7 thiowa 
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We may add that conundrnnis, rebnseS) and riddles in general are em 
braced in this olara of witticisma 

** Tbej say thine eyea^ Ilka sunny sktoS) 
Thy chief attraction form ; 
t see no sunshine in those eyee^-^ 
They take one all by ttomu^ 

* Here thoo^ great Anna I whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel ta^— —and sometimes tea.** 

* Ptioee Eugene is a great taker of snuff as well as of towna* 

BFITAFH ON A fiCOLDtKQ WZTIL 

* Beneath this stohe my wife doth lie ; 
Bho*s now at rest^ and so am V* 

XPiaRAlt ON A BHRSW; 

*^ They tell me that your brow is fkli^ 
And is surpassed by none ; 
To me the caase is very clear — 
You l>row^b€at every one*" 

Sometimes llie wit of Uie pun consists) not in the doul' e meaning of 
a word, but in its having the same sound as some other word, with 
which it is brought into juxta-position for the purpose of temporarily 
tnisleading the hearer. This is illustrated at the beginning and close* 
of the following Baker^s Advertisement :-^" The subscriber, know^ 
tng that all men need bread, wishes the public to know that he also 
knead» it^ He is desirous of feeding all who are hungry, and hopes his 
good teoriks may be in t^ numth of every one. He is well»disposed 
towards all men ; and the best bred people among us will find him, he 
liopes> one ol the heti bread-mtn. in the city/ 
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LESSON XLVI. 

HUMOR AND RIDIGULfi 

§ 308. Humor confiists, for the most part, in a representa* 
tion of imaginary, shortolived, or over^strainod emotions, 

ei; yet very poor whiM subsequently related. What is the technical name of ttie pun T 
What tslse are embraced la this cUiss of witticisms ? 

In what does tlie wit of the pun sometimes consist ? Give an example. 

S 80Sw In what does hnmer consist? Onder what head do representations of real 
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which display themselves preposteroofllj, or so as to excite 

derision rather than sympathy. 

Representations of real emotion, in the display of idiich there is no 
violation of taste or good sense, fall tinder the head of the pathetie, to 
which, consequently, the homorons is opposed* These tiro kinds of 
writing are much heightened in effect by being presented in contrast ; a 
(act of which writers of fiction often ayail themselves. This constitutes 
the chief charm of Dickens' novels. 

§ 309. The subject of humor is character : not eyerything 
in character ; not its graver faults or vices ; but its peculiari* 
ties, its foibles, caprices, extravagances, anxieties, jealousies, 
childish fondnesses, and weaknesses generally, — its affectatioui 
vanity, and self-conceit 

One who possesses a talent for the mmorous finds the greatest scope 
for its display in telling familiar stories, or acting a whimsical part in 
an assumed character. Even the mimicking of minute peculiarities of 
pronunciation, or grammatical faults in discourse, is admissible in the 
humorous production. The object is to expose the weak points of the 
individual under description ; and these are often best set forth b^ 
entering into the minutest details. Even over-acting, if not immode> 
rate, contributes to the entertainment of the picture. 

§310. Humor is not, like wit, sudden and short-lived; a 
brilliant scintillation, which flashes forth, and is then lost in 
obscurity. It often extends through entire productions ; and, 
indeed, forms the staple of comic writing in generaL Buck* 
ingham justly says of comedy, 

** Hmnor Is all. Wit should be only bran; fat 
To tim sgrMtUj some proper thonght** 

Novelty, moreover, is not essential to humor. Its truth- 
fulness to nature prevents it from being tiresome ; and it en* 
dures readings and re-readings, which would make mere wit 
absolutely disgusting. 



emotioii lUl? Of what flwt do wdten of fiction oAen sytil themaelTes? Of Whose 
works does this oonstttate the chief ohsrm t 

S 809. What is the sabjeot of hnmor t In what does a talent for the homorons find 
the beet field for its display t How are the weak points of an Indlvidnal often best 
exposed? WhatlstheefliBctof oyer-actlngf 

S 8ia How does hnmor compare with wit in duration f Of what does it ibrm the 
•Uplef What does Bnekingbam say of its nse in comedy? What pioTenln homer 
ftoml>eiog tlreeome ? 
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§ 31 1. In every literature, humor has been employed, to a 
greater or less extent, in the lighter departments of composi' 
tion, as a means of pleasing. Cervantes, perhaps, in his Don 
Quixote, has carried it to a greater degree of perfection than 
any other writer. Into English literature, particularly its dra- 
matic compositions, it enters largely. Shakspeare, Gay, Far^ 
quhar, and others, have used it with great effect. 

It is to be regretted that English comedy has not confined itself to 
pure and legitimate humor. To the discredit of our stage, obscenity 
and ribaldry are too often allowed to take its place. This can hardly 
be attributed to a lack of natural refinement The cause seems rather 
to be that the first great master-pieces in this department of literature, 
written in a licentious age, were stained with gross indelicacy, which 
subsequent authors, with this precedent before them, deemed it neces- 
sary to imitate. .With obscenity, humor has nothing in common. 

§ 3 12. The aim of humor is simply to raise a laugh. When 
there is an ulterior object, — that is, when it is sought by means 
of this laugh t6 influence the opinions and purposes of the 
hearer or reader, — then humor becomes ridicule. In this case, 
a keener contempt of the weakness under review must be 
awakened than in the case of humor. 

Ridicule is to argumentative composition what the reductio ad absur^ 
dum is to a mathematical demonstration,— a negative, yet satisfactory, 
way of arriving at the object proposed. It may be effectively applied 
to whatever is absurd, and, in a measure, also, to what is false. When 
sober argiunent would be too dignified and formidable a weapon to em- 
ploy, ridicule may with propriety take its place. To a certain extent, 
the same foibles feel its lash as are open to the more genial attacks of 
humor. It goes, however, a step furUier ; adding to the former cate- 
gory, Ignorance, cowardice, profligacy, and dishonesty. Great crimes 
are beyond its sphere. To raise a laugh at cruelty, perfidy, or murder, 
would be intolerable. 



$ 811. In what departments of lltoraturo Is hnmor extenslTely Amployed ? Who 
baa carried it to the greatest perfection t What to aald of EngUsh comedy? What 
aaema to he the cause of this? 

{818. What ia the aim of hnmort When does hnmor become ridlcalet What 
feeling to in tbto case awakened t To what to the relation between ridicule and arga- 
mentativo composition compared ? To what may ridlcnle be applied ? When may it 
vitb propriety take the place of argument T What are beyond its sphere, and why ? 
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§3i3. The attack of ridicule is, from its very nature, a 
covert one; What we profess to contemn, we scorn to confute. 
Hence, the reasoning of which ridicule is the medium must be 
carried on under a species of disguise. Sometimes the con- 
tempt itself is dissembled, and the railer assumes an air of ar- 
guing gravely in defence of what he is exposing as ridiculous. 
He afiects to be in earnest; but takes care to employ so thiu 
a veil that one can easily see through it and discern his real 
intent. Such a course of reasoning is known as irony, and it 
often constitutes the most effective way of dealing with folly 
and falsity. 

We have a brief specimen of ironical ridicule in Elijah's address to 
the priests of Baal, who were endeavoring by sacrifices and prayers to 
draw a manifestation of power from their false god : — " Cry aloud : for 
he is a g^d: either he is talMng, or he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, 
or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awakened." 

EXERCISE. 

The first extract given below illustrates humor ; the second, 
ridicule. Let the student point out their distinguishing fea- 
tures ; and, as an exercise in punctuation, let him supply such 
points as are omitted. 

THE LANGUID LADT. 
" The languid lady next appears in state 
Who was not born to carry her own weight 
She lolls reels staggers till some foreign aid 
To her own stature lifts the feeble maid. 
Then if ordained to so severe a doom 
She by just stages journeys round the room 
But knowing her own weakness she despairs 
To scale the Alps that is ascend the stairs 
My £Ein let others say who laugh at toil 
Fan hood glove scan is her laconic stylo 
And that is spoke with such a dying fall 
That Betty rather sees than hears the call 
The motion of her lips and meaning eye 
Piece out the idea her faint words deny. 

{ 818. What is the charactor of the attack of ridicnlo ? How mast the rcMODing df 
which it is the mediom be carried <m ? Sometimes, what does the railer seem to be 
doing? What does he take care, however, that the hearer or reader shall discover f 
What name is given to this species of ridicalo? What is said of its efbot? Sqiett 
Cm quoted apedmen of ironical ridicukL 
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Oh listen with attention most profound 
Her Toice is but the shadow of a sound. 
And help oh help her spirits are so dead 
One hand scarce lifts the other to her head. 
If there a stubborn pin it triumphs o'er 
She pants she sinks away and is no more. 
Let tne robust and the gigantic carve 
Life is not worth so much she'd rather starve 
But chew she must herself ah cruel fate 
That Rosalinda can't by proxy eat.*— YouNa 

THE PROFOUND WEITEE. 

" By these methods in a few weeks there starts up many a writer ca- 
pable of managing the profounde«t and most universal sabjects For 
what though his head be empty provided his common-place book be 
fall And if you will bate him but the circumstances of method and 
s^le and grammar and invention allow him buL the common priyil^^ 
01 transcribing from others and digressing from himself as often as he 
ihall see occasion he will desire no more ingredients towards fitting up a 
treatise that shall make a very comely fig^ure on a bookseller^s shelf 
there to be preserved neat and clean tor a long eternity adorned with 
the heraldry of its title fairly inscribed on a label never to be thumbed 
or greased by students nor bound to everlasting chains of darkness in a 
library but when the fullness of time is come shall happily undergo the 
trial of purgatory in order to ascend the sky. — Swift. 



LESSON XLVII. 

FIGURES OF ORTHOORA-PHY, ETYMOLOGY, AND SYNTAX. 

§ 314. Figures are intentional deviations from the ordinary 
spelling, form, construction, or application of word& They arc 
arranged in four classes; figures of orthography, figures of 
etymology, figures of syntax, and figures of rhetoric. Though 
admissible in both prose and poetry, they occur more frequent- 
ly in the latter. 

§315. Figures of orthography are intentional deviations 
from the ordinary spelling of words. They are two in num- 
ber ; Mi-me'-sis and Ar^-cha-ism. 

{ 814 What are flgnres? Into what classos aro they divided? In what do thpj 
meet ftequcntly occnr ? 
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Mimesis coDsists in imitating the mispronunciation of a 
word, by means of false spelling ; as, " WeU, a^ur, I'll argify 
the topic." 

Archaism consists in spelling a word according to ancient 
osage ; as, '^ The gret Kyng hatke^ ev^rj day, fifty fair Damy^ 
seUsy alls Maydenes, that serven him everemore at his MeieJ*^ 

§ 316. Figures of etymology are intentional deviations 
from the ordinary forms of words. Those most nsed are eight 
in number ; A-phaer^-e-sis, Pros^-the-sis, Syn'-co-pe, A-poe'-o-pe, 
Para-go^-ge, Di-ser^^e-sis, Syn«ser^-e-sis, and Tme^-sis. 

Ajpharesis is the elision of a letter or letters from the be- 
ginning of a word : as, ^bove^ for above ; ^neathy for beneath. 

Prosthesis is the prefixing of a letter or letters to a word : 
as, 9udownj for down ; hedecked, for decked. 

Syncojpe is the elision of a letter or letters from the middle 
of a word : as, e'en, for even ; ha^penny^ for halfyenmf. 

Apocope is the elision of a letter or letters at the end of a 
word : as, ih\ for the ; tho\ for though. 

Paragoge is the annexing of a letter or letters to a word : 
as, vastjj for vast ; withouten^ for without. 

Diceresis is the separation into different syllables of two 
contiguous vowels that might unite in a diphthong. This fig- 
ure is usually indicated by placing two dots over the last of the 
separated vowels. Thus, aeronaut^ instead of ceronaut; 
cooperate^ for cooperate. 

Symeresis is the condensing of two syllables into one : afli| 

waWsty for walkest ; hallowed^ for hallow^. 

It was formerly customary to make the participial termination ed 
a separate syllable; as, /ov-ec^ drwon-ed. This practice is still adhered 
to by some in solemn discourse ; but, in common pronunciation, Synieresia 



% 815. What are flgnree of orthography ? Name them. In what does Mimeato eon- 
d5t? In what, Archaism t 

{ 816k What are figares of etymology ? Mention the prlndpal ones, obsorying that 
an acute accent in each case denotes the syllable that reoei^es the stress of the yoice. 
Define them in torn, and give examples of each. In the case of Aphaeresifl and othet 
figares that consist in elisions, what mark must be employed T How is Diieresis indi* 
cated T What termination was formerly made a separate syllable ? What is the prao* 
tioe at the present day T 
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incorporates the final ed with the preceding syllable, whenever this is 
not impossible by reason of the natnre of the letters. 

Tmesis is the separating of the parts of a compound by 
introducing a word or words between them: as, what way 
soever he turned ; to us ward. 

§317. Figures of syntax are intentional deviations from 
the ordinary construction of words. Those most in use are 
five in number; El-lig^-sis, Ple^-o-nasm, Syl-lep^-sis, En-aF- 
la-ge, and Hy-per^-ba-ton. 

Ellipsis is the omission of a word or words, necessary to 

the construction of a sentence, but not essential to its meaning; 

as, '^ [He] who steals my purse, steals trash." — " To whom 

thus Eve [spokej" 

Words thus omitted are said to be undergtood. They are nsed in the 
syntactical parsing of sentences, to explain the agreement or goyem- 
ment of the words expressed. 

Pleonasm is the use of superfluous words ; as, <' The boy, 
oh ! where was he ? " — " I know thee, who thou artJ*'* This 
figure often imparts force to expressions, and is generally em- 
ployed when the feelings are strongly excited. 

Syllepsis is the construing of words according to the 
meaning they convey, and not by the strict requirements of 
grammatical rules ; as, " Philip went down to the city of Sa- 
maria, and preached Christ unto themJ*^ — ^^ The moon her sil- 
ver beams dispenses." 

In the first example, eUy is 8d person, singular number ; and, ac- 
cording to strict grammatical rules, them should be U, By the city, how- 
ever, the writer means the people in the city; and he is, therefore, at lib- 
erty to use a pronoun in the pluraL In the last example, it will be 
seen, there is a species of inferior personification, by whiah sex is at- 
tributed to the moon, an inanimate object ; we may therefore substitute 
a feminine pronoun for its, which, strictly speaking, it would be neces- 
sary to use. As in this last case, the deviation which constitutes Syl- 
lepsis often arises from the introduction of a rhetorical figure, such as 
personification or metaphor. 

S 817. What are figures of syntax? Name those most In nse. What is Ellipsis? 

What is said of words omitted according to this figure? In what are they nsed? 

V Wbgt Is Pleonasm? What does this figure impart to expressions, and when is it gen* 

•rally amployed ? Wh»t is Syllepsis ? Point out bow tbSs figure operates in the twe 
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Enallage is the use of one part of speech, or one modifica- 
tion of a word, for another ; as, ** They fall successive and sue* 
cesstve Wsc." — " Sure some disaster has hefcliy 

In the first example, we should have the adverb successively to modify 
the verbs /a// and rise, instead of the adjective successive; and, in the 
lost, the participle hefaUen, in place of the imperfect hefelL The tnith 
is, that this figure has been found necessary, to excuse the grammatical 
errors that occur in distinguished writers. The young composer is 
warned against supposing that Enallage d^n justify a violation of the 
rules of Syntax. Perhaps the only case in which it may with propriety 
be used, is the substitution of ycu for thou and we for 7) when reference 
is made to a single person. 

Hyperhaton is the transposition of words ; as, " He wan- 
ders earth around," — ^for, " He wanders around earth." 

This figure constitutes one of the chief features that distinguisl 
poetry from prose. Judiciously used in either, it imparts variety, 
strength, and vivacity, to composition. Care must be taken, however, 
not to carry it to such an extent as to occasion ambiguity or obscurity. 

EXERCISE. 

Point out the figures that occur in the following passages, 

and show, if they were not employed, what changes would have 

to be made in the words : — 

1. There's but one pang in death, — leaving the loved. 2. Thro' me 
shine the pearly pebbles. S. Maister, have you any wery good weal in 
your vallett 4. E*en 'neath the earth 1*11 him pursue. 6. At her feet 
he bowed, he fell, he lay down : at her feet he bowed, he fell ; where he 
bowed, there he fell down dead. 6. It's never a trouble, so plase your 
honor, for an Irishman to do his duty. Y. He touchethe no thing, he 
handlethe nought, but holdethe everemore his Hondes before him, upon 
the Table. 8. Adown the steepy hill they toil. 9. Th* aerial pencil 
forms the scene anew. 30. So little mercy shows who needs so much. 
11. PrVthee, peace. 12. There lament they the live day long. 13. I 
lay in Sion a stumbling-stone, and rock of offence ; and whosoever be- 
lieveth on him shall not be ashamed. 14. Turn thou me, and I shall 
be turned. 16. He that hath charity, for him the prayers of many 
ascend. 16. First Evening draws her crimson curtain, then Night 

given ez&mples. From what does Syllepsis often arise? What is Enallage? Show 
how it operates in the given examples. For what has this figure been foond necessary ? 
Against what is the composer warned ? In what case may Enallage be properly em- 
ployed? What is Hyperbaton? In what is this figure most used? What does it 
Qontribnte to produce ? What may result ft-om its immoderate ^ase ? 
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tlirowa down ner pall. 17. Consider the lilies Of the field, how they 
grow. 

18. Ban Chaucer, Well of English undefyled, 

On Fame's eternall beadroll worthie to be fyled. 

19. * * Let ns instant go, 
Overturn his bowers, and lay his castle low. 

20. Tis Fancy, in her fiery car. 
Transports me to the thickest war. 

21. Who never fasts, no banquet e'er enjoys. 

22. Bliss is the same in subject as in king, 
In who obtain defence, or who defend. 
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LESSON XLVIII. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 

§ 3 1 8. The figures defined in the last lesson, though it is im- 
portant that the student should be able to recognize them, and, 
if need be, use them, have but little to do with style, compared 
with those which we shall next consider, and which are known 
as figures of rhetoric. Before proceeding to treat of these sep- 
arately, we may with propriety consider figurative language 
in general, its origin, its peculiarities, and the advantages 
gained by its use. 

§ 319. Definition. — Figurative language implies a depart- 
ure from the simple or ordinary mode of expression ; a cloth- 
ing of ideas in words which not only convey the meaning, but, 
through a comparison or some other means of exciting the 
imagination, convey it in such a way as to make a lively and 
forcible impression on the mind. 

' Thus, if we say, " Saladin was shrewd in the council, brave in the 
field," we express the thought in the simplest manner. But if we vary 

{ 818. How do the flgares just defined compare In Importance with figures of 
Aetorie ? Before proceeding to treat of the latter, what is it proposed to consider ? 

S 819. What does flgarative language imply f Illostrate its ase with the two example* 
given. 
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the ezpreasion thus; " Saladin was a fox in the council, a hou in the 
field,** we clothe the same sentiment in figurative language. Instead of 
cunning and courage, we introduce the animals that possess these quali 
ties in the highest degree, and thus present livelier images to the mind. 
So, we have a plain and simple proposition in the sentence, " It is im- 
possible, even by the most careful search, fully to ascertain the divine 
nature." " But when we say, " Canst thou, by searching, find out God f 
Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection! It is high as heaveh. 
what canst thou do i deeper than hell, what canst thou know f " we 
unite with the same proposition questions expressive of admiration, and 
thus render it more forcible. 

§ 320. Origin. — To account for the origin of figures, we 
must go back to that of language itself, for they are coevaL 
At this early period, men would naturally begin with gmng 
names to the different objects with which they came in contact 
Their nomenclature was at first, of course, limited and imper- 
fect; but, as knowledge increased and ideas multiplied, the 
store of words would naturally increase also. Nevertheless, 
to the infinite variety of objects and ideas, language was inade- 
quate ; or rather, to extend it so as to have a separate word 
for each, would have involved a vocabulary too cumbrous for 
even the best memories. This difficulty was to be avoided ; 
and a natural expedient was adopted,*-that of making a word 
already applied to one idea or object stand for another, be- 
tween which and the primary one they found or fancied some 
resemblance to exist. Thus, compassion in the human breast, 
as well as piUdness of speech, seemed to be a kindred idea to 
softness in material bodies. The latter term was therefore ex- 
tended to the two former ideas ; we speak with equal pro- 
priety of a soft bed J a soft heart and soft words. 

Figures of this kind abound in all languages. The operatiors of the 
mind and affections, in particular, are designated by words originally 
applied to sensible objects. These words, being earliest introduced, 

S 880. To aeeonnt for tlM origin of SgorM) to what most we go back ? With what 
would men naturally begin ? What was the character of their nomenclature at first? 
When did it begin to be extended f What was the objectton to inventing a aeparato 
word for each idea and object f What natural expedient was adopted ? Qive an illos- 
Iration. To what objects were names first given ? To what, in particular, were theM 
ttames afterwards extended ? Cil« acme expressions which arose in this waj. What 
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naturally extended, by degrees, to those mental peculiarities of 
which men had more obscure ideas and to which they found greater 
difficulty in assigning distinct names. Hence arose snch expressions as 
a piercing judgment, a warm and a eM heart, a rough temper. In some 
eases, these fignrative words are the only ones that can well be applied 
to such ideas ; as the student will be eonrineed, on attempting to find a 
synonymous expression for " a cM or freezing reception". 

With the origin of figures, moreover, imagination has had much to 
do. Every object that makes an impression on the mind is accompanied 
with certain cognate ideas. Kothing presents itself in an isolated man- 
ner. There are relations which inseparably connect every material ob- 
ject with other things which either precede or follow it, produce it or are 
produced by it, resemble it or are opposed to it Thug every idea car- 
ries ethers in its train, which may be regarded as its accessories; and the 
latter often strike the mind more forcibly than the^principal idea itselt 
Tliey are pleasanter, perhaps, or more familiar ; or they recall to re- 
membrance a greater variety of important circumstancea The imag- 
ination, thus disposed to rest on the accessory rather than on the prin- 
cipal objeet, often applies to the latter the name or epithet originally 
, appropriated to the former. Hence, choice, as well as the necessity allu- 
ded to above, has given currency to a great number of figurative esE- 
pressions, and men of lively imaginations are adding to them every day. 
Dius, instead of saying, '* Under Augustus, Rome enjoyed greater power 
and glory than at any other period," we take an analogous idea, sug- 
gested by imagination from the growth of a plant or tree, and say, 
** Rome Jhurithed most tJider Augustus ; " or, remembering that, when 
a heavenly body is directly overhead, and therefore apparently at the 
highest point of its orbit, artronomers say it is at it$ teniih, we substi- 
tute tfaie accessory and say, " Under Augustus, Rome was at the zenith 
of her power and glory",— -and thus express the thought more tersely 
ai.d pointedly than by the literal language above cited. 

§321. History. — Saob was the origin of figuratiye Ian 
guage. First introduced by necessity, it was found to yield 
such pleasure to the imagination and communicate so much 
life to composition, that men used it in preference to plain 



healtj of the mind, also, had maoh to do with the orig^ of flgtires ? Describe the 
waj in which it operated to produce them. Express, in plain Uuignage, the ikct that 
■ader Angostna, Bome attained her greatest power and glory. Exproaa the same 
BSOtimeDt figuratively in two different ways. Show, in each esse, whsQOo the 9gar9 
is derived. 

S S21. What two eanses, then, led to ths Qifi of flgaratlve langoage? When 4M 

11 
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language, oven vfhen tbej could express their meaning equally 
well by means of the latter. Both these causes operated with 
Bpeoial force in the early stages of society. The barrenness 
of language made it necessary to use words in a figurative 
sense ; while imagination, then more vivid than in subsequent 
ages, gave a decided preference to terms so employed. As it 
was in the infancy of society, so we find it generally to be 
with savage tribes. New objects strongly impress their 
minds. They are governed by imagination and passion, rather 
than reason ; and this is shown in ^eir language. The North 
American Indian tongues afford ste'iking illustrations of this 
fact Bold, picturesque, and metaphorical, they abound in 
allusions to material objects, particularly such as are most 
striking in a wild and solitary life. An Indian chief, in an 
ordinary harangue to his tribe, uses more metaphors than a 
European would employ in an epic poem. 

Ab a language progresses in refinement; precision is more r^;arde4r 
and there is a tendency to give every object a distinct name of its own. 
Still, fignrativf words continue to occupy a considerable place. W^ 
find, on examination, that, while there are some which, by reason of fire- 
quent use, have oodie to be regarded as purely literal expressions, such 
as a tiUar head, a hard htairit and the like ; there are many others which, 
in a greater or less degree, retain their figurative character and impart 
to style the peculiar effect described above. As examples, we may 
point to such phrases as the following: " to enUr upon a subject," " to 
foiUm wA an argprnient," « to «<tr up strife,** « to move the feelings^" Ac 
In the use of such expressions, the correct writer will always cany out 
the figure ; that is, will regard the allusion on which it is based, and in- 
troduce in thjs same conn^ctioD nothing inconsistent therewith. One 
may, fQr ii^stanoe, " be sheltered under the patronage of a great man"; 
but it would be wrong to say, " sheltered under the mask of dissimula- 
tion," — ft>r a mask does not dielter, but conceals. 

§ 322. Advantages. — The advantages which accrue from 
the use of figures are as follows : — 

tbas9 wv^ operate with special force T Why ? In what languages do they abo 
op9rati» strongly ? What tongnea afford striking iUostrations of this llMjt T What is tha 
al|acac^ of these Indian tongues T As a language progresses in refinement, what tea- 
deney prevails? What follows, as regards figurative expressions? What do we find, 
la prooess of time, with respect to them ? In the use of flguratire aspressionflt wbsl 
mast the writer be carefhl to do ? Illustrate thiiL 
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I llioy enrich language by increasing its facilities of ex- 
pression. By their means, words and phrases are multiplied, 
so that all kinds of ideas, the minutest differences, and the 
nicest shades of thought, can be distinctly and accurately ex- 
pressed. 

II. They dignify style. Words and phrases to which the 
ear is accustomed are often too colloquial and familiar to be 
employed in connection with elevated subjects. When treat- 
ing of the latter, we should be greatly at a loss were it not for 
figures. Properly used, they have the same effect on language 
that is produced by the rich and splendid dress of a person 
of rank ; that is, by imparting a general air of magnificence, 
they exact admiration and respect. Assistance of this kind is 
often necessary in prose ; in poetry, it is indispensable. 

To say the 9un rUes, for instance, is trite, and &ils to awaken any 
pleasure in the mind ; but the same thought is pleasing in the highest 
degree as figaratively expressed by Thomson : 

" Bat yonder oomes fh« powerful king of day, 
B^oieing In the MbL'" 

So, what a contrast is presented by the plain proposition, *' all men are 
tabjeet alike to death,'^and the same sentiment as expressed by Horace : 

** With equal pace, Impartial Fate 
Knocks at the palace and the cottage gate.* 

III. They bring before the mind two objects simulta- 
neously yet without confusion. We see one thing in another, 
and this is always a source of pleasure. In nothing does the 
mind more gladly employ itself than in detecting and tracing 
resemblances. 

When, for example, for youth we snbstitate the morning of life^ the 
£Biicy is entertained with two ideas at once, — the early period of exist- 
enoe, and the opening of the day ; each of which has its own associa- 
tions, and awakens its peooliar train of images. The fancy is thus ex- 

S 829L What Is the iint adyantage resulting from the nse of flgoroaf What, the 
seeondf When we are treating of eleyated sabjeota, what worda mnst not be naedf 
In Boeh easee, to what mnat we haye reoonne f To what is the effect of fIgnrstiTe lan- 
guage compared ? In wliat department of composition Is aaalatance of this kind faidls- 
penaable ? Show, bj means of two examples, the dlflRBrence In efltet between trite and 
flgoratlTelsngusge? What lathe third adyantage gained b7 the use flfUgufaf Ba- 
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cited in a twofold degree; and Uiis double pleasure is enhanoed not « 
little by the evident resemblance between the objects compared. 

lY. Again, as already seen, figures frequently convey the 
meaning more clearly and forcibly than plain language. This 
is particularly true in the case of abstract conceptions, which, 
in a greater or less degree, they represent as sensible objects, 
surrounding them with such circumstances as enable the mind 
fully to comprehend them. A well-chosen figure, indeed, not 
unfrequently, with the force of an argument, carries sonvic- 
tion to the mind of the hearer ; as in the following illustra- 
tion from Young : '^ When we dip too deep in pleasure, we 
always stir a sediment that renders it impure and noxious." 

§ 323. RoLss. — In the use of figures, rules are of service, 

as they are in every other department of composition. There 

is no force in the argument that they are unnecessary, because 

people who have never heard of a rule use figures properly 

every day. 

We constantly meet with persons who sing agreeably and correctly 
without knowing a note of the gamut ; is it, therefore, improper to re- 
duce the notes to a scale, or unnecessary for a musician to study the 
principles of his art f The ornaments of composition are certainly as 
capable of improvement as the ear or the voice ; and the only means of 
ensuring this improvement are careful study of the various rules founded 
on nature and experience, and constant practice with reference to the 
principles they establish. 

§ 324. Use. — Though the advantages arising from the use 
of figurative language have been dwelt on at some length, it 
must not be supposed, either that its frequent use is absolute- 
ly essential to beauty of composition, or that figures alone, 
without other merits, can constitute such beauty. As the 
body is more important than the dress, so the thought is 



plain and llla^rate tbls point Fourthly, how do fignreB freqaenfly ooBrej m wiitet^ 
mftaning? In the eaae of what is thia partienlarly true? To what la m well-ehosen 
flgore often eqnlv^ent in force f Gire an illaatration from Young. 

S 82a What ia aaid of ruies for the use of jQgarea? Whatargument ia urged agalnal 
them t Expoao the fallacy of thia argoment 

S 824 What most not be aoppoaed with reapect to fignratiye language f Which Is 
laore important — the though^ or ita dreaa ? 
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of more moment than the mode of oxpressing it. No figure 
can render \ cold or empty composition interesting ; while, on 
the othor hand, if a sentence is sublime or pathetic, it can 
support itself without borrowed assistance 
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LESSON XLIX. 

EXERCISES ON FIOURATIVB t<ANGUAGE. 

EXERCISE I. 

In the following passages, change the figurative to plain 
language : — 

ETAirPT.n. Figurative, — The king of terrom 

The waves are asleep on the bo^m of ocean. 
P/atit«— Death. 

The ocean is cahn. 

1. Tlie mominff of life; — ^the veil of night ; — Skftery temper ;— a deep 
thinker; — Alight disposition; — a cold heart; — a 'jform friend :^-an ot- 
tack of sickness ; — a thin audience ; — high hopes ;— a hard lot. 2. Athens 
was now at the pinnacle of glory. 8. The sea tweUloM many a vessel 
4. Beside thf^ warrior slent his Dow. 5. Gnilt t* wedded to miseiy. 6. 
Homer's genius wars higher than Virgil's. 7. Some great men are noted 
for the nnighneas of their behavior. 8. Time had left Am footprints on 
her brow. 9. The breath of spring infuses new life into the vegetable 
world. 10. The sanguine man is sometimes rudely toakened finom his 
dreams, 11. Even at imaginary woes the heart will sometimes ache, 
12. Abstinence is the only talisman against disease. 13. Hue lamenta- 
tion touched his heart 14. We should not be east dawn by light afflic 
tions. 

15. ** AdTen!tT^8 cold frosta wUI soon be o*er ; 

It heraiag briffJUer days s-^VtkmJoycws Spring 
Is cradled on the Winter's icy Mwut, 
And yet oomea Jhuhed in beanty.** 

1(L " Yiee is a monnter of so JHffhtful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be eeen ; 
Yet eeen too oft, fkmlUar irlth herjtiee, 
We first endure^ then pity, then embraeeJ* 

l&XEROISE II. 

In each of the following passages, introduce figurative lan- 
guage without altering the sense. Punctuate the sentencet 
to formed, and be careful to carry out the figure properly. 
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The Btadont may form figures of his own, or may employ those 

suggested by the words in parentheses. 

ir.TAifyr.». P^'n— The oneompasaioiiate man has no sympathy for 

the unfortunate. 
Figwratitfe. — The hard-hearted man ium$ a deaf ear to the 
unfortunate. 

1. The mind should be kept uncontaminated (weeds, garden). 2. Let 
us be yirtuous, and not yield to the temptations of pleasure {path, listen^ 
voice), S. With the ancient Stoics it was a principle nerer to indulge 
their appetites unduly (oventep). 4> Suspicion is a source of great un- 
happiness (potson). 5. Provioence has wisely ordained that we shall 
not know the future (aeaied), 0. Calumnious reports are often circu- 
lated about those whose liyes afford the least reason for them {aim, 
arrowa). 7. He is dying (tide), 8. Fortune, though it miry inyolye us 
in temporal difficulties, can not make us permanently unhappy, if we 
do no otlL 9. Time makes many changes. 10. The youne man, on 
leaving college, should pause a moment for serious thought before en- 
gaging in acUye life (lainehing). 11. We should constantiy have rega^ 
to the requirements of truth and justice. 12. We meet with few utterly 
stupid persons ; with still fewer noble geniuses : the generality of man- 
kind are between the two extremes. 13. Often, when apparently gay, 
the heart is sad. 14. Seldom do the old form rery ardent friendshipo^ 
16. Our worst enemies are onr own evil passions. 16 The rising sun 
shines on the tops of the mountains {gUde), 17. The lightning is seen 
first on one peak and then on another {leaps). 18. He is in lore. 
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LESSON L. 

FIOUKES OF KHETOKIC. 

§ 325. Figures of rhetoric are intentional deviations from 
the ordinary application of words. They are constantly oc- 
curring in every department of composition, and are a source 
of life and beauty 'to style. Rhetoricians have devoted 
much attention to defining, analysing, and classifying them ; 
and, by making slight shades of difference sufficient ground 
for the formation of new classes, have succeeded in enumera- 
ting more than two hundred and fifty. Such minuteness is 
of no practical use ; and we shall limit our consideration to 

% 828. Wbst are flgnreB of rhetoric ? How mMy have been ennmerated \tj rlMloio 
IoIhis? How hav« tbej soeoeadad In mskiDg so vasnjl How mvij sm bera eon*. 
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the sixteen leading figures, which embrace many of the subdi- 

yisions above alluded to, are all that it is necessary to under* 

stand or of advantage to employ. 

The sixteen principal figures are Sim^-i-le, Met^-a-phor, 

AF-le-go-ry, Me-ton^-y-my, Sy-neo'-do-che, Hy-per'-bole, Vis^- 

ion, A-pos'-tro-phe, Per-son-i-fi-ca^-tion, In-ter-ro-ga'-tion, Ex- 

cla-ma^-tion, An-tith^-e-sis, Gli^-max, I^-ro-ny, A-poph^-a-sis 

and On-o-mat-o-poa^-ia. 

Several of these figures are called <ropM (a term derived from the 
Greek, meaning turm), because the word is turned, as it were, from its 
ordinary appUcation. * 

§ 326. Simile is the comparison of one object to another^ 
and is generally denoted by likSy as^ or bo ; as, ^' He shall be 
like a tree planted by the rivers of water."*—" Thy smile is 
as the dawn of the vernal day.'' 

Comparisons are sometimes made without any formal term to denote 
them ; as, ** Too much indulgence does not strengthen the mind of the 
young ; plants raised with tenderness are seldom strong.** Here a com- 
parison is made just as much as if the word m were introduced before 
planU, So, Chaucer employs a simile in the following beautifdl line 
without directly indicating it:— 

*'Up rose the son, and up rose Btuttid.** 

All comparisons may be divided, according to the purpose for which 
they are employed, into two classes, known as Explanatory Similes and 
Embellishing Similes. The former may be used without impropriety 
even in abstruse philosophical compositions, which, indeed, they often 
illustrate in the happiest manuer. One of this class is successfully em- 
ployed by Harris, to explain the distinction between the powers of 
sense and those of imagination. '* As wax would not be adequate to the 
purpose of signature, if it had not the power to retain as well as to re> 
eeive the impression ; the same holds of the soul, with respect to sense 
and imaginaiiou. Sense is its receptiye power ; imagination its reten> 
tive. Had it sense without imagination, it would not be as wax, but at 
water, where, though all impressions be instantly made, yet as soon as 



■ideredf Nam«th«B. What are sevenl of tbeeeflgoros called? What do«s th« word 
fropMmeanf 

S S2tt. What is Simile ? By what words is it indicated ? How are comparisons some- 
times made ? Oive an example. Into what two daaaes are Similes divided ! Deflae 
fSfifa, and give examplea 
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they are made, they are inetaiitiy ket" The ficabeUiahing Simile, dm 
the other hand, ie introduced, not for the aalce of explanation or instnio- 
tion, but simply to beautify the style. Such, for instance, is the effect 
of the following firom Ossian : — " Pleasant are the words of the soog, said 
Cuchullin, and lovely are the tales of other timeSb They are like the 
calm dew of the morning on i^e hill of roes, when the sun is faint on its 
side, and the lake is settled and blue in the rale. 

§ 327. Metaphor indicates the resemblance of two objects 
by applying the name, attribute, or act of one directly to 
the other ; as, " He shall be a tree planted by the rivers 

of water." 

« 

Metaphor is the commonest of all the iiguresL It assTunes a variety 
gf forms, under some of which it is constantly appearing in composition. 
Sometimes there is no formal comparison ; but^ as was instanced in the 
last lesson, an act is ass^ed to an object, which, Uterally, it is incapa- 
ble of performing, to represent in a lively manner some act which it can 
perform; as, "Wild fancies gamhoUed unbridled through his brain.* 
We may properly apply the term metaphorieal to words used in this 
figurative sense, like many of those in the last Exercise. 

§ 328. Allegory is the narration of fictitious events, where- 
by it is sought to convey or illustrate important truths. Thus, 
in Psalm Ixxx., the Jewish nation is represented under the 
symbol of a vine : — ^^ Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt : 
thou hast cast out the heathen, and planted it. Thou pre- 
paredst room before it, and didst cause it to take deep root, and 
it filled the land. The hills were covered with the shadow of 
it, and the boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars." 

It will be seen that an Allegory is a combination of kindred meta> 

phors so connected in sense as to form a kind of story. The parables of 

Scripture, as well as fables that point a moral, are varieties of this figure. 

Sometimes an Allegory is so extended as to fill a volume ; as in the case 

f Bunyan's " Pilgrim's Progress". 

§ 329. Metonymy is the exchange of names between things 



{ 827. Whst does Metaphor Indicate? What is said of the forms under which it 
■ppeaxB 1 How is it sometimes used in ooimeetion with a single ol^eett What tons 
Bijij be properly applied to words used figoratiTelj ? 

{ 838. What is Allegory 1 Of what is it a combination f What are mentioned as 
▼arietles of this flgare f How hx is an Allegory sometimes extended 1 

1 82ft, What Is Metonymy ? On what is this flgoro not founded t Mentku tbo 
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related. It is fonnded, not on resemblance, bat on the rela- 
tion of, 1. Cause and effect : as, *^ They have Moses and the 
fyrophets ", i. e., their writings ; " Gray hairs should be respect- 
ed", i. e., old a^e. 2. Progenitor and posterity; as, ''Hear, 
O Israel ^^, i. e., descendants of Israel. 3. Subject and attri- 
bute; as, " Youth and beauty shall be laid in dust", i. e., the 
young and beautiful^ 4. Place and inhabitant ; as, '' What 
land is so barbarous as to allow this injustice?" i.e., what 
fteople. 5. Container and thing contained ; as, " Our ships 
next opened a fire'', i. e., our sailors, 6. Sign and thing sig- 
nified; as, '' The sceptre shall not depart from Judah", i. e., 
kingly power. 7. Material and thing made from it ; as, 
" His steel gleamed on high ", i. e., his sword. 

§ 330. Synecdoche is using the name of a part for that of 
the whole, the name of the whole for that of a part, or a defi- 
nite number for an indefinite : as, " The sea is covered with 
sails^\ i. e., ships; " Our hero was gray, but not from age", • 
i. e., his hair was gray ; '' Ten thousand were on his right 
hand ", i. e., a great number, 

§ 331. Hyperbole is the exaggeration of attributes, or the 

assigning to a subject of a wonderful and impossible act as 

the result of ardent emotion ; as, '' They [Saul and Jonathan] 

were sudfter than eagles, they were stronger than lions.^^^^ 

'' And tren^bliog Tiber dived beneath his bed.^* 

Hyperbolical ezpraBdoiifl are of frequent oeourrence in common con- 
rereation ; we often My, as cold at tee, at hot a$ fire, aa whits as mow, 
Ac, in all which phrases the quality is exaggerated beyond the bounds 
of truth. Their frequency is to be attributed to the imagination, which 
always takes pleasure in magnifying the objects before it Languages 
are, therefore, more or less hyperbolical, according to the liveliness of 
this £Multy in those who epeak them. Hence the Orientals indulge in 

lions rdatifmB sabslstiDg 1>etwoon otjeets whoee Bunes sre tzdiaiiged, and illoatrats 



1 880. What is STneodoctae f 

1 88L What 1b Hyperbole? Where does th&B figure frequently ocenr? Olve some 
eommon ooUoqoial hyperbolical ezpresslonSb To what is their frequency attributable T 
Aee<nding to what is a language found to be more or leas hyperfoolical f By whom is 
Hyperbole moat frequently uaed ? 
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Hyperbole more freely than Boxopeaos, and tiie young use it to a mucl 
greater extent than those of matnrer yean^ 

§ 332. Vision^ also called Imageryj is the representation 
of past events, or imaginary objects and scenes, as actually 
present to the senses ; as, " Gsdsar leaves Gaul, crosses the 
Babicon, and enters Italy'', L e., left Ganl, crossed the KubicoD, 
&c. ; '' They rally^ they bleedf for their kingdom and crown.'' 
It will be seen from the examples that this figure often con- 
aists in substituting the present tense for the past. 

§ 333. Apostrophe is a tuming from the regular oourse of 
the subject, into an inyocation or address ; as, '' Death is swal* 
lowed up in victory. death, where is thy sting ? O grave, 
where is thy victory ? " 

§ 334. Personification, or PrpS'^hpo-pa'-iay is the attribut- 
ing of sex, life, or action to an inanimate object ; or the ascribing 
of intelligence and personality to an inferior creature; as, 
'^ The sea saw it BxtdJledJ'^ — ^^ The Worm, aware of his intent, 
harai^^ed him thus." 

§ 335. Interrogation is the asking of questions, not for the 
purpose of expressing doubt or obtaining information, but in 
order to assert strongly the reverse of what is asked ; as, 
*' Both Ood pervert judgment ? or doth the Almighty pervert 
justice ? " This figure imparts animation to style. It is con- 
stantly employed in the Book of Job. 

§ 336. ExdoiMUion is the expression of some strong emo- 
tion of the mind ; as, " Oh ! the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and the knowledge of God 1 '' This figure employs 
exclamatory sentences and vocative clauses. 

§ 337. Antithesis is the placing of opposites in juxta-posi 
tion, for the purpose of heightening their effect by contrast, 



S88iL What is vision Bomettraeseaned? Define this figoNi What teaw doss il 
iften require? 

$ 888. What is Apostrophe ? 

S 884. What is Pexaonifloation f 

S 88& What Is Interragatton r Where does it oonstantlyoceurr 

S 888. What la Ezdamatioii ? What does this fignio empkj? 

$887. What is Antithesis r Where is it used with great eftetf 
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, ^ A good man obtaineth favor of the Lord ; but a man 
of toickeil devices will He condemn." — " Though grave^ yet 
trifling ; zealous^ yet untrue,'*'* This figure is used with 
great effect in the Book of Proverbs, x.-xv. It is one of the 
most effective ornaments that can be employed in composition. 
'^ To extirpate antithesis from literature altogether,'' says 
the author of Lacon, "would be to destroy at one stroke about 
eight-tenths of all the wit, ancient and modem, now existing 
in the world." 

§338. Climax is the arrangement of a succession of 
words, clauses, members, or sentences, in such a way that the 
weakest may stand first, and that each in turn, to the end of 
the sentence, may fise in importance, and make a deeper im- 
pression on the mind than that which preceded it ; as, " Who 
shall separate us from the love of Christ ? Shall trihiUuion^ 
or distress^ or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, 
or sword 1 " 

This term is derived from the Greek word, klimax, " a ladder." The 
definition given above has reference to the Climax of sense. We havd 
also a Climax of sound, which consists in arranging a series of words or 
clauses according to their length, that is, so that the shortest may 
come first: as, "He was a great, noble, disinterested man;" not, *'He 
was a disinterested, noble, great man." A fine effect is produced by 
combining the Climax of sense with that of sound. Cicero understood 
this fact^ and, in his orations, constantly availed himself of it, with the 
greatest succesew 

The fi&ulty arrangement of words and dausee in the opposite order 
to that prescribed by this figure, that is, so that they successively de- 
crease in importance, is known as Anti-climax. It is well illustrated in 
the following couplet: — 

** And ihoa, Dalhonsie, fhoa grest god of war, 
lilontenftntHsolonel to the earl of Mar t ** 

Hie term OUmax is aUo applied by some to sentence in which, foi 
the sake of emphasis, an expression oeeurnng in one member is t%- 

i 888. What Is Climax? From wba* l» tkls term dtertred? Ifhat ta meant bj a 
CHiirtx of sound ? How % a Ine effect produced t WIio baa availed bimaelf of this 
flwt t What ia Antt-elimaxt CiU a oouplet in pohit To what aentencea la the term 
Climax also applied f Bepeat the ttuatration q;aoted Drosa Popew What other name ia 
ISiven to thia variety of CItmas ? 
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peatoa in another; m, <* Wlien we liare pnetised good aetaons a irhilei 
they become easy ; and, when they are easy, we begin to take pleisim 
in them ; and, when they please ns, we do them frequently ; and, by 
frequency of acts, they grow into a habiU" So, Pope, to heighten com- 
passion for the fate of an unfortunate lady, repeats the idea that ehe 
lacked friendly sympathy in her distress : — 

**Bjr foreign hands tfaj dying ejes wer» elosed. 
By foreign htnds thj decent limbs compoeed ; 
By foreign hands thjr humble gimve adorned. 
By strangerB honored and by atrangers mourned.** 

Some make this an independent figure, and style it JUpeiUum. 

§ 339. Irony is a figure by which is expressed directly the 
opposite of what it is intended shall be understood ; as when 
Elijah said to the priests of Baal, who were trying to induce 
their false god to manifest himself miraculously, *' Cry aloud, 
for he is a god," &c. This figure has been already considered 
under the head of Bidicule. 

§ 340. ApophasiSy Paralipsis, or Omission, is the pretend* 
ed suppression of what one is all the time actually mentioniDg; 
as, " I say nothing of the notorious profligacy of his character; 
nothing of the reckless extrayagance with which he bar 
wasted an ample fortune ; nothing of the disfgusting intemper 
ance which has sometimes caused him to reel in our streets; 
— ^but I aver that he has exhibited neither probitj nor ability 
in the important office which he holds." 

§ 341. Onomatopoeia is the use of a word or phrase formed to 
imitate the sound of the thing signified ;' as when we say, rai 
tat tat, to denote a knocking at the door ; bow wow, to expresi 
the barking of a dog ; or, buzz, buzz, to indicate the noist 
made by bees. 

{»•. What to Irony? 

1 84a What other namee has Apophasto ? Define this flgortk 

1 84L What to Qnomatopoetot £zemp]ii(y It 
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LESSON LI. 

EXERCISE ON FIGURES. 

Point out the figures that occur in the following passageSi 

and state to which of the four classes thej belong. There 

may be more than one in the same sentence. 

1. They that are of a froward heart are abomiiiation to the Lord: 
but such as are upright in their way are His delight 2. As a jewel of 
gold in a swine's snout, so is a fair woman which is without discretion. 
8. For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
neight, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 4. The depth 
saith. It is not in me : and the sea saith, It is not with me. 6. Weep on 
the rocks of roaring winds, O maid of Inistore I Bend thy fair head over 
the waves, thou lovelier than the ghost of the hiUs, when it moves on 
the sunbeam, at noon, over the silenoe of Morven. He is fallen : thy 
youth is low ! 6. He smote the city. 7. There are a million trutlis 
that men are not concerned to know. 8. On this side, modesty is 
engaged ; on that, impudence : on this, chastity ; on that, lewd- 
ness: on this, integrity; on that, fraud: on this, piety; on that pro- 
faneness: on this, constancy; on that, fickleness: on this, honor; on 
Aat, baseness : on this, moderation ; on that, unbridled passion. 9. For 
all Ihe liuid which thou seest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed for- 
ever. And I will make thy seed as the dust of the earth ; so that^ if a 
man can number the dust of the earth, then shall thy seed also be num- 
bered. 10. Ignorance is a blank sheet, on which we may write; but 
error is a scribbled one, from which we must first erase. 11. Horatius 
was once a very promising young gentleman ; but in process of time he 
became so addicted to gaming, not to mention his drunkenness and de* 
bauchery, that he soon exhausted his estate, and ruined his constitution. 
12. Hast thou eyes of flesh! or seest thou as man seeth t Are thy dayi 
as the days of man f Are thy years as man's days f 18. Streaming 
grief his faded cheek bedeweo. 14. My heart is turned to stone : I 
strike it, and it hurts my hand. 16. Friendship is no jdant of hasty 
growth. 16. Cool age advances, venerably wise. 17. Oh! that y« 
would altogether hold your peace I and it should be your wisdonii 
18. Whoso loveth instruct! >n loveth knowledge; but he that hateth r» 
proof is brutish. 19. His arm soon cleared the field. 

20. Some lead s life noblamable sod Jnst, 

Their own dear yirtne their miBhaken tnut 

SI. The combat thlckenSb On, jre brave, 
Who mah to ^ory or tb9 gem I 

n, Ob I nnezpected stroke, wotm tban of death I 
Moat I thua leave tbee, Panidiae 1 thoa leavtf 
Thee, native aoil, theae happj walka, and ahadei^ 
Flthanntorgodat 
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t8L O booki, f monanMato of mind, ooDcrefea wfadoni of the wlMBt ; 
Sweet aolaoee of daily life ; proofs and reaults of immortalitjr : 
Trees yielding all ftnlta, whose leaves are for tite beaUng <rf the natlOM; 
Groves <if knowledgOi where all maj eat, nor fear a flaoung swonJU 

Mk Earth felt the wound* and Natore ttom ber seat 
Sighing, throngh all ber werksi gave algns of wee 
Tbat all was lost 

tSi How slow jon tlnj vessel ploagfas the main ! 
Amid the heavy billows now she seems 
A toiling atom ; then Arom wave to wave 
Leaps madly, bv the tempest lasbed; or rselsi 
Half wrecked, through golft profoond. 

SC Me miserable ! which way shall I fly 
Infinite wratii, and tnftntto despair f 
'Which way I fly Is hell, myself am bell,^ 
And in the lowest depth, a lower deep^ 
Still threatening to devour me, opens wide, 
To which the hell I suifer seems a heaves. 

ST. The earth 

Gave signs of gratulatlona, and each btlL 
cToyoQs the birds: fresh gales and gentle sirs. 
Wliispered it to tne woods, and from their wings 
Flung rose, flung odor firom the spicy shrub, 
Disporting. 



t& Da* along! 

Slash along! 
Crash alongl 
Ftaflh along! 



On! on! witkajump, 

And a bump, 

And a roll. 

Hies the flra-floBd to his destlMd feid! 



-•-•-♦- 



LESSON LII. 

BULES FOB TSB USE OF BHETOBICAL FIGUBES. 

§ 342. For a practical view of the figures defined in Lesson 
L., and to learn under what circomfltanoes fhey are most 
effectively introduced, the young writer is recommended to a 
earoful and critical perusal of standard authors. A few re- 
marks^ however, on figures in general, and some brief rules re-, 
specting the use of the most important ones, will be found of 
service. 

§ 343. In the first place, an observation already made must 
be remembered, that composition is by no means dependent on 
figures for all, or even the greater part, of its beauties and 

1 84S. Where Is the student referred for a practical view of figures ? 

1 84a What observatloB Is first naade respecting the «ireet df figures «■ «omp»> 
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merits. Examples of the most sublime and pathetic wriidDg 
abound, and many have been cited above, in which, powerful 
as is their effect, no assistance is derived from this source. 
Figures, therefore, though valuable as auxiliaries, should not 
be the chief object had in view. If a composition is destitute 
of striking thoughts, or even if the style is objectionable, all 
the figures that can be employed will fail to render it agreeable. 
They may dazzle a vulgar eye, but can never please a judicious 
one. 

In the second place, to be beautiful, figures must rise nat- 
urally from the subject. Dictated by imagination or passion, 
they must come from .a mind warmed by the object it would 
describe. They must flow in the same train as the current of 
thought If deliberately sought out, and fastened on where 
they seem to fit, with the express design of embellishing, their 
effect will be directly the opposite of what is intended. 

Again, even when imagination prompts and the subject nat- 
urally gives rise to figures, they should not be used to excess. 
The reader may be surfeited with them ; and, when they recur 
too often, they are apt to be regarded as evidence of a superfi- 
cial mind that deligKts in show rather than in solid merit. 

Lastly, without a genius for figurative language, no one 
sbould attempt it. Imagination is derived from nature ; we 
may cultivate it, but must not force it. We may prune its re- 
dundancies, correct its errors, and enlarge its sphere ; but the 
ffumlty itself we can not create. We should therefore avoid 
attempts which can result only in making our weakness 
apparent. 

With these general principles in view, we proceed to cer« 
tain rules and cautions relating to simile, metaphori and hyper 
bole, the commonest ornaments of style, 

§344. SuaLB. 

• 

iltSont Whftt is essential to the beaafy of flgares? When they are deliberately sought 
tor, what is their eflfect ? What is said of using them to excess, even when they sriso 
natarally flrom the sal^ect? What writers should avoid attempts at flguratlTe 
language? 
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L Objects most not be compflred to things of the same kini, thil 
closely resemble theuL Much of the pleasure we receive from this figure 
arises from its discovering to us similitades where at first glance we 
would not expect them. When Milton compares Satan's appearance, 
after his fall, to that of the snn suffering an eclipse and terrifying the 
nations with portentous darkness, we are struck with the point and 
dignity of the similet But when he likens Eve's bower in Paradise to 
the arbor of Pomona, or Eve herself to a wood-nymph, we receive but 
little entertainment^ as one bower and one beautifal w<Hnan must obvi- 
ously, in many respects, resemble another. 

IL StiU less should similes be founded on fiiint resemblanceSi In 
this case they neither explain nor embellish, and instead of entertaining 
the mind distract and perplex it. Shakspeare, bold in his use of figures, 
rather than delicate or correct, frequently violates this rule. The fol* 
lowing is a case in point: — 

** Give me the erowih — ^Here, Oonslii, eelEe the crown : 
Heie on this side, mj hand ; on that side, thine. 
Kow is this golden erown like a deep well. 
That owes two backets, fllling-one another; 
The emptier ever dancing in the air. 
The other down, unseen and ftall of water : 
That backet down, and fall of tears, am I, 
Drinking my griefe, whilst 7011 mount ap on high." 

m Trite similes are by all means to be avoided. Among these may 
be classed tiie comparison of a hero to a lion, tliat of a person in sorrow 
to a flower drooping ita head, of a violent passion to a tempest, of a 
ruddy cheek to a rose, of a fair brow to alabaster,*-which have been 
handed down from one generation to another, and are still in great favor 
with second-rate writers. As originally used by those who took them 
direct from nature, they were beautiful ; but frequent use has divested 
them of all their chann. Indeed this is one criterion by which the true 
genius may be distinguished from the empty imitator. To the fonner, 
the treasures of nature are open ; he discerns new shapes and forms, and 
points of resemblance before unobserved : the latter must humbly follow 
in the traia of those more gifted than himselt Unable to originate any 
new comparison, he can only re-express the inventions of others. 



1 844 To what most olijeetB not be eompared? From what doe6 mndh of flie 
pleasure we receiye flrom the use of simile arise? Illnstrate this by a referanee to 
two of Milton's similes. What is said of similes fonnded ob fiiint resemblances ? Who 
freqnentljr violates this rale J To what does he make one of his characters compare a 
crown r What is the effect of this flgare f What is the third class of similes that most 
be avoided f Instance some of tiiese. Show the difference in this respect between the 
true genios and the imitator. In'tho fourth place, to what must objects not be Mia* 
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IV. Nothing is gained by comparing objects to things respecting 
which little is known, as in the following from Cowley :— 

** It gires a piteous groan, and so it broke ; 
In yain it something wonld have spoke ; 
The love within too strong for ^twas, 
JAkepoUonput into a V&nie^^law,^ 

Comparisons, therefore, founded on local allasions or traditions, on 
the career of obscure mythological personages, on matters strictly b«» 
longing to science or philosophy, or on any thing with which persons 
of a certain trade or profession only are conversant, must be airoided. 
To be effectiye, the object to which comparison is made must b4 
familiar to the reader,— one of which, if not personally known to him, 
he has at least a well-defined conception. 

' y. Similes most not be drawn from resemblances to low or trivial 
objects. Figures so derived degrade style, instead of adoniing it 
Bear witness the following: — 

** As wasps, provoked by children in thoir plaj, 
Poor from their mansions by the broad highway, 
In swarms the gniltleB traveller engage, 
Whet all their stings, and call forth all their rage ; 
All rise in arms, and, with a general cry, 
Assert their waxen domes, and bnzdng progeny : 
Thns from tho tents the fervent legioD swarms, 
80 load their clamoiSt and so keen their ama"— Porsls HoxflL 

We certainly have no higher idea of the prowess of an army from its 
bemg said to resemble a swarm ofwaspfl. In like manner, oljectsshotdd 
be compared to things that possess the quality in which the resemblance 
lies in a greater degree than themselves. Thus, in the sentence, ** The 
moon is like a jewel in the sky," the simile is bad, because the moon 
sheds more light than a jewel, and should not therefore be compared to 
the latter. 

YL So, to compare low or trivial objects to things far exceeding 
them in greatness is no beauty, but constitutes one of the varieties of 
burlesque. This is exemplified in a passage from the Odyssey, in which 
the dick of a lock is compared to the roaring of a bulL 

" Load as a boll makes hill and yallef rin^^ 
80 roared tha lock when it released the spring." 

pared P How does Cowley violate this rule? What comparisons are thus ezolndedf 
Fifthly, from what resemblances most similes not be drawn ? What is the eflbet of 
flgares thus derived t In the iUnstratioa cited tnm Homer, to what Is the Grecian host 
likened ? What Is tho flmlt in comparing the moon to a Jewel ? Describe and Ulna- 
trste the sixth class of fonlty similes. What emotions do not admit of comparisons f 
Bhow how Sbak^iean violates this prineiploL 
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YIL Similes are oat of pUee, wlien anger, tenor, reDiorBe» or despair, 
u the prevalent paauoa. Men under the influence of sneli emotions are 
not likely to indulge in oompari8on& Shakspeare, in Henry VL, groasp 
ly violates this principle, when he makes the dying Warwick say :— 

** My numgled body ahowti 
My blood, my muit of streiigfb, my rfok hetrt eboir^ 
That I mast yield my body to the eerth. 
And, by my fiJl, the oonqoest to my foei 
Tho8 j^ds the eedsr to the aze*8 edge, 
'Whoa* wme gave abater to the prlnody eeglo ; 
Under wboae ahade the lam^ng Uon alept ; 
Wboee top-branch overpeered Jove*8 spi>»ding tree^ 
And kept low ahrabs from winter s powerftil wind.** 

§ 345. Metaphor. 

L Metaphors being in most oases similes with the term denoting 
the con^arison omitted, the roles laid down in the last section for the 
latter figure are equally applicable to the former. In other words, we 
must avoid unmeaning, far-fetched, trite, obscure, degrading, bombastic, 
and unreasonable metaphors. These different faults having been iUus- 
trated under the simile, it U not thought necessary to give further ex- 
amples. 

n. Care must be taken that the metaphor be appropriate. Thus, the 
clergyman who prayed that CM would be *< a rock to them that are 
afar off upon the sea," used a very inappropriate figure ; because, as 
Tvdbf in the sea are a source of great danger to mariners, he was in 
reality asking for the destruotion of those for whcse safety he intended 
to pray. 

in. Ihe commonest error in the use of metaphors is the blending of 

figurative with plain language in the same sentence ; that is, the con* 

struetion of a period in such a way that a part must be interpreted 

metaphorically and the remainder literally. Thus Fope, in his tranala* 

tion of Homei^s Odyssey (the error ib not found in the original), makes 

Penelope say with reference to her son, 

* Now from my fond embnee by tempeats torn, 
Oar other oolomn <^ the atate la borne, 
Kor took a kind adleo, nor aooght eonaent" 

In the second Une she calls her son a " coiumn of the state," and in 
the third speaks of his taking a hind adieu and Beeldng eonaent Now, as 

{ 845. What is the diflbrenoe between similes and metaphora t What is said of th« 
rules relating to the former? Aooordini^y, what kind of metaph<»8 most be avoided 1 
In the second place, what qnality is essential to tlie ecnrreet meti^orf Giro aa ax 
ample of the inappropriate nae of this fignre. What is the commonest eizor in the iiaa 
af metsDhors f XUnstrate this from Pope's translation of tha Oti^yssey, and ahew the 
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eoffffitfM can not very well take kind adieu8 or seek eontent, there is an 
inconsistency, and the metaphor is faulty. The poet should either^ave 
avoided likening Telemachos to a oolnmn, or else should not have at- 
tributed to him an act which it is impossible for a column to perfonn. 
So, Pope elsewhere says, addressing the king, 

** To thee the world its present homage pays ; 
The harrest early, bat mature the pndse.^ 

Here, had it not been for the rhyme, he would evidently have said, 
" The harvest early, but mature the crop,** He would thus have carried 
out the figure. 

IV. Mixed metaphors, — ^that is, the use of two different figures in the 
same period, with reference to the same object,— confound the imagina- 
tion, and are to be strictly guarded agamst Thus Addison, in his 
** Letter from Italy," says, 

** I bridle in my Btmggling mnae with paia. 
That longs to launch into a bolder strain." 

He first makes his muse a horse which may be bridled, then a ship 
which may be launched. How can it be both, at one and the same 
moment! How can being bridled prevent it from launching f With 
equal impropriety Shakspeare uses the expression, "To take arms 
against a sea of troubles,** comparing the troubles in question, in the 
same breath, to an enemy and to a sea, 

Y. Lastly, metaphors should not be carried too far ; if aU the minor 
points of resemblance are sought out and dwelt upon, the reader will 
inevitably become wearied. 

§ 346. Htperbole. 

L Violent hyperboles are out of place in mere descriptions. A per- 
son in great affliction may indulge in wild exaggeration, but for a writer 
merely describing such a person to use language like the following is 
pure bombast : — 

**I foond her on the floor. 
In all the storm of grief^ yet beantiftil ; 
Ponring forth tears at each a lavish rate, 
That, were the world on fire, they might hare drowned 
The wrath of Heaven, and qnendied the mighty' rain.**— 'Lb^ 

IL Hyperboles may be so extravagant as to render the writer and 
his subject ridiculous. Lucan furnishes a ease in point The later 

error. Olve another couplet from Pope containing a violation of this j^lndple. What 
are mixed metaphors r What is their effect? Show how Addison and Shakspeare 
violate this rnlew What is said about carrying metaphors too far ? 

% B4A, In what Are violent hyperboles out of place? Give an example of bombast 
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Roman poets, as a compliment to their emperors, were in the habit ot 
asking them in their addresses what part of the hearens they would 
choose for their habitation after they had bec<Mne gods* Lnean, how* 
e^er, resolying to ontdo all his predecessors in an address to N«ro^ 
gravely beseeches him not to choose his j^aee near either of the polesk 
lest his weight oyertom the nniyene. 



LESSON LIII. 



EXERCISE ON FIGURES. 



Point out the figures of orthography, etymology, syntax, 
and rhetoric, that occur in the following extracts. In each 
passage, there is a faulty figure, which violates one or more 
of the rules laid down in the last lesson. Show wherein the 
error lies, and suggest, in each case, a figure by which the 
difficulty in question may be avoided. 

FAT7LTT «nnr.vsi, 

1. " The holy Book, like the eighth sphere, doth shine."— Gowijt. 

2. " The sun, in figures such as these, 
Joys with the moon to play : 

To the sweet strains they advance, 
Which do result from their own spheres ; 

As this nymph's dance 
Hoyes with the numbers which she hears." — ^Wallol 

8. In Shakspeare's Richard II., a gardener gives these directions to 
his servants : — 

" Gro, bind thon up yon dangling apricots, 
Which, like unroly children, make their sire 
Stoop with oppression of their prodigal wdght; 
Give some supportance to the bending twigs. 
Gro then ; and, like an executioner. 
Oat off the heads of too iiiist-growing sprays. 
That look too lofty in our commonwealth ; 
All must be even m our government.'' 



prodncod by tbis flgare. What Is said of eztrayagant hyperboles ? Cite one In whlek 
La'anindalgea. 
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4. In Addiflon's Cato, Portiiu, bidding his beloved Luoi* an eternal 
larewell, nsea the folloiving langnage : — 

" Thus o*er the dying lamp the unsteady flame 
Hangs quiyering on a point, lea^s off ov fits, 
And faliis again, as loatli to qnit its hold. 
—Thou must not go ; my sonl still hovers o'er thee. 
And ean't get loose.** 

'* Nor eonld the Greeks repel the Lycian powers, 
Nor the bold Lyeians force the Grecian toweriL 
As, on the oon&ies of adjoining grounds, 
Two stubborn swains with blows dispute their bounds , 
They tog, thej sweat ; but neither gain nor yield, 
One foot^ one indi, of l^e contended field." — Popi^s Hoxxs. 

8. Speaking of the iGAllen angels, searching for mines of gold, Hilton 

Bays: — 

*' A numerous briffade hastened : as when bands 
Of pioneers, witib spade and piek-aze anned, 
Forerun the royal camp to trench a field 
Or cast a rampart" 

FAULTY METAFHOBS. 

7. " Trothal went forth with the stream of his people, but they met 
a rock : for Fingal stood unmoved ; broken, they rolled back from his 
sida Nor did uiey roll in safety ; the spear of the king pursued their 

flight"— ^OSSEAN. 

8. A torrent of superstition consumed the land. 

9. '* Where is the monarch who dares resist us t Where is the po- 
tentate who doth not glory in being numbered among our attendants f 
As lor thee, descended from a Turcoman sailor, since the vessel of th^ 
unbounded ambition hath been wrecked in the gulf of thy self-love, it 
would be proper that tiliou should'st take in the sails of thy temerity, 
and east the anchor of repentance in the port of sincerity and justice, 
which is the port of safety ; lest the tempest of our vengeance make 
thee perish in Uie sea of the punishment tnou deservest" — ^Taheblanx. 

10. Dryden, in the following lines, describes the Supreme Being as 
eztingnishing the fire of London in accordance with the anpplioations 
of His people :— » 

** A hollow orystal pyramid He takes, 
In firmamental waters dipped above ; 
Of this a broad ezting^uisher He makes. 
And hoods the flames that to their quarry stroveL" 

11. " The Alps, 

Hie palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 

Have pinnacled in douds their snowy scalps."-— Nxwspapxr Post. 

12. '* There is a time when factions, by the vehemence of their own 
fermentation, stun and disable one anoUier "— -Bolwobbokk 
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18. ** Hie tackle of my heart is cracked and burnt ; 

And all the shrouds wherewith my life should sail 
Are turned to one thread, one little hair: 
^r heart hath one poor string to stay it by, 
Wnioh holds bnt till thy news be uttered.** 

WAXSLTT BTPEBBOUa. 

14. « By erery wind that comes this way. 
Send me at least a dgh or two ; 
8neh and so many FU repay 
As shall themselYes make winds to get to yon."— ^wlet 

Iff. *< All armed in brass, the riohest dress of war, 
(A dismal, glorious sight) he shone a&r. 
llie sun himself started with sudden fright, 
To see his beams return so dismal brighf^-Gowuer. 

lA. V Aumerle, thou weep'st, my tender-hearted cousin 1 
Well make foul weather with despised tears : 
Our sighk, and they, shall lodge tne summer-corn. 
And nuke a dearth in this revoltiniif land." — 8hakspxax& 



• •• 



LESSON LIV. 

8TTLB AND ITS VAAIETIES, 

§ 347. If we examine the compositions of any two indi- 
Tidnals on the same subject, we shall generally find that, not 
only do their respective sentiments differ, but also their modes 
of expressing those sentiments. This is no more than natu- 
ral. We must expect the thoughts and words of men to differ 
similarly with their actions and dispositions. Now, the pecu- 
liar manner in which a writer expresses his thoughts by means 
of words is called Style, — a word deriyed from the Latin stylus^ 
the name of a pointed steel instrument employed by the 
Bomans in writing on their waxen tablets. Yet, while the 
mental peculiarities of most writers are apparent in their dic- 
tion, there are some general distinctive features which enable 

1 847. On ezamlnlng the oompoaltions of two dtflbrent peiBoiiB oa the same sabjee^ 
whstwIUwefMienUyfindr Whattsstylef Fram wltstisyiowordd^Tedl Suv 
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US to divide their various styles into different classes, as fol- 
lows : the Dry, the Plain, the Neat, the Elegant, the Florid, 
the Simple, the Labored, the Concise, the Diffuse, tho Ner^ 
vons, and the Feeble. These we shall now consider, premi- 
sing that (with the exception of the Dry, the Labored, and the 
Feeble, which are always to be avoided) they are appropriate 
to different subjects, and must be selected by a writer with 
reference to the matter he proposes to treat. It is obvious 
that the swelling style of an oration would be altogether out 
of place in a philosophical essay or an unpretending letter. 
As we define each, we shall note to what compositions it is 
adapted. 

§ 348. The difference between the first five of the styles 
enumerated above, consists chiefly in the amount of ornamout 
employed. 

A dry ttyle excludes ornament of every kind. Aiming only to be 
imderstood, it takes no trouble to please either the &ncy or the ear. 
Buch a style is tolerable in didactio writing alone, and even there only 
solidity of matter and perspicuity of language enable us to endure it 
lliis is so generally felt that we have but few specimens of a purely dry 
style; Aristotle's may be mentioned among the most striking ; and, in 
modem times, Berkley has perhaps approached it as nearly as any other 
writer 

A plain ttyle rises one degree above that last described. While the 
plain writer is at no pains to please us with ornament, he carefdlly 
avoids disgusting us with harshness. In addition to perspicuity, which 
is the only aim of the dry writer, he studies precision, purity, and pro- 
priety. Such figures as are naturally suggested and tend to elucidate 
his meaning, he does not reject ; while such as merely embellish he 
avoids as beneath his notice. To this class of writers Locke and Swift 
belong. 

Kext in order is the neat ttyU, Here ornaments are employed, but 



BMrate the principal yarletiM of stjle. "Sf what muflt « writer he guided tn makinff a 
loleotlon between them ? 

S 848. In what does the dtflbrenoe between the first five of these stales oonatst? 
Describe the dry style. In what Und of writing alone Is It tolerable ? What antbon 
■Hbrd the meet striking specimens of this style ? Describe the plain style. Besides 
penplenity, what does the plain writer stady ? What flgnres does he employ ? What 
wiitext belong to this eUssf What style is next )n order n point of onispient? D» 
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not those of the most eleyated or sparklixig Mud ; they are appropriate 
and correct, rather than bold and glowing. Beauty of composition is 
sought to be attained rather by a jndicions selection and arrangement 
of words than by striking efforts of imagination. The sentences em- 
ployed are of moderate length, and carefhlly freed from saperfinities. 
This style is adapted to erery species of writing ; to the letter, the 
essay, tiie sermon, the law-paper, and eren the most abstract treatise^ 

Advancing a step, we come to the elegant ttyle; which possesses all 
the beauty that ornament can add, without any of the drawbacks 
arising from its improper or ezcessiye use. It may be regarded as the 
perfection of style. "An degant writer," says Blair, "is oue who 
pleases the &ney and the ear, while he informs the understanding ; and 
who giyes us his ideas clothed with all the beauty of expression, but not 
OTcrcharged with any of its misplaced finery." Such a one preemi- 
nently is Addison ; and such, though in a less degree, are Pope, Tem- 
ple, and Bolingbroke. 

A Jl/orid etyie is one in which ornament is everywhere employed. 
The term is used with a two-fold signification : — ^for the ornaments may 
spring from a luxuriant imagination and have a soUd basis of thought to 
rest upon : or, as is too ofl«n the case, the luxuriance may be in words 
alone and not in fancy ; the brilliancy may be merely superficial, a 
glittering tinsel, which, however much it may please the shallow- 
minded, cannot fail to disgust the judicious. As first defined, this style 
has been employed by several distinguished writers with marked suc- 
cess ; among these the most prominent is Ossian, whose poems consist 
almost entirely of bold and brilliant figures. But it is only writers of 
transcendent genius that can thus indulge in continued ornament with 
any hope of success. Inferior minds inevitably fall into the second 
kind of floridity alluded to above, than which nothing is more con- 
temptible. Vividness of imagination in the young often betrays them 
into this fault ; it is one, however, vhich time generally corrects, and 
which is therefore to be preferred ^o the opposite extreme. " Luxu- 
riance," says Quintilian, " can easily foe cured ; but for barrenness there 
is no remedy." 

Garefdl revision is the best meari of correcting an over-florid styles 



iorfbe it To wh«tyarietiM of compof*tf/m Is It adapted? What is the next style? 
Describe it What does Blair say of tha elegant writer? What authors Itave exodled 
In this style ? What is meant by a flortd style ? State in what two senses this term la 
vsed. As first defined, by whom has it been employed ? What writers alone can hope 
to use it with success ? Into what are interior minds that attempt it apt to fidl ? Who 
ftre olten betrayed into this Iknlt by TiyldnesB of imagination ? Wluit does <^!iintiHaii 
flsj req;>eeting laxorlanoe and barrenness? What 1b the best means of coneoting aa 
vM-fiorid style ? What oQ-er njeaas is suggested ? Show how it opexates. 
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Unn^ecflsary words most he stricken out, and eren the whole sentenee 
must sometimes be remodelled. On the ornamental parts, in particular, 
the file must be freely nsed. Figures which are not in all respects chaste 
and appropriate to the subject, must be nnceremonionsly removed. To 
write frequently on familiar themes will be found another effectiye 
means of correcting excessive floridity. In such exercises, the inappro- 
priateness of too much ornament will be obvious to the writer himself 
and the effort made to repress it will have a beneficial effect on all his 
oompositions. 

§ 349. The simple and the labored style are directly op- 
posed to each other, the differcDce between them lying prin« 
cipally in the structure of their respective sentences. 

The simple writer expresses himself so easily that the reader, before 
TTHilring the attetaipt, imagines he can write as well himself. His diction 
bears no marks of art ; it seems to be the very language of nature. 
The man of taste and good sense is unable to suggest any change where- 
by the author could have dealt more properly or efficiently with his 
subject. Simplicity does not imply plainness; when ornaments are 
suited to the subject, it adopts them, its chief aim being consistency with 
.nature. The best specimens of simplicity are afforded by the writers 
of antiqulty,-^particularly Homer, Herodotus, Zenophon, and Ciesar ; 
and the reason is plain, because they wrote from the dictates of nat- 
ural genius, and imitated neither the thoughts nor the style of others^ 
Among modems. Goldsmith's writings are characterized by this quality 
in the highest degree. 

Simplicity having baen thus defined at length, it is unnecessary to 
say much respecting the labored style, which is in all respects its re- 
verse. The characteristics of the latter are affectation, misplaced orna- 
ment, a preponderance of swelling words, long and involved sentences, 
and a constrained tone, neither easy, graceful, nor natural 

§ 350. Styles are distinguished as concise and diffuse^ ac- 
cording as few or many words are employed by the writer to 
express his thoughts. 

The concise writer, aiming to express himself in the briefest possi* 

1 849. What is the opposite of s simple style P In what does the diflbrenoe between 
them ebSefly eonstot? Describe the diction of the simple writmr. Wbst ornaments 
4oea he employ? Who afRnrd the best qieolmens of simplicity? Why? What modem 
writer possesses this quality in a high degfeaf Whst aie tba chj|racte^t)os of the 
labored style ? 

S850. What conatitotes the difOn^noe between the concise and the diffttse fitylsf 
How does the condse writer express himself? How, the difftise ? When do both tktm 

12 
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ble maimer, rejeots as redundant erery thing not material to Uie sense 
He presents a thought bnt once, and then in its most striking light 
His sentences are compact and strong rather than harmonioiis, and 
suggest more than they directly expresa 

Tbe diffuse writer, on the other hand, presents his thoughts in a 
variety of lights, and endeavors by repetition to make himself perfectly 
understood. Fond of amplification, he indulges in long sentences, 
making up by copiousness what he lacks in strength. 

Each of these styles has its beauties, and each becomes faulty when 
earned to excess. Too great conciseness produces abruptness and ob- 
scurity ; while extreme diffuseness dilutes the thought, and makes but a 
feeble impression on the reader. In deciding to which of these quali- 
ties it is best to incline in any particular instance, we should be con- 
trolled by the nature of the subject Discourses intended for deUvery 
require a more copious style than natter which is to be printed and 
read at leisure. When, as in the case of the latter, there is an oppor- 
tunity of pausing and reviewing what is not at first understood, greater 
brevity is allowable than when the meaning has to be cau^t fix>m the 
words of a speaker, and is thus, if too tersely expressed, liable to be lost 
As a general thing, in descriptions, essays, and sublime and impassioned 
writing, it is safer to incline to conciseness. The interest is thus kept* 
alive, the attention is riveted, and the reader^s mind finds agreeable ex- 
ercise in following out the ideas suggested, without being fblly pre- 
sented, by the author. 

The most concise, as well as the simplest, writers are found among 
the ancients. Aristotle and Tacitus, above oU others, are characterized 
by terseness and brevity of expression ; the former, indeed, in a greater 
degree than propriety allows. The genius of our language, as we have 
already seen, is opposed to the pointed brevity which constitutes the 
principal charm of the classics. We shall therefore find comparatively 
few specimens of concise composition in our literature ; while, on the 
contrary, we can boast of many writers, who, in elegant difiPosenesa, will 
not compare unfavorably with Cicero, the great model of antiquity in 
this variety of style. 

§351. The nervoiis and the feeble style produce re- 



Bfcfl«s become fkaltjr? What lesaltB from too greet ooneiBeneM? Whe^ from extreme 
diUbaenen? In deetdlDg, In kdj psrtloaler instance, to which it is beet to ineline, bj 
whit should we be controlled ? Which of these styles is recommended for matter that 
Is to be spoken, and on what gromids? Which is the better for sablime and Impas* 
iioned writing, and wbj f Where mnst we look for the most concise writers f What 
twfl^ In piurUcnhtt', are mentioned f Which of these styles does thft genins of oar Ian 
gqHtefltTory 
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speetiyely a strong and a slight impression on the reader or 
hearer. 

Tliey are by some considered synonymous with the dlffnse and the 
concise, but not properly; for, however much the latter qualities may 
contribute to produce the former, there are instances of a feeble brevity 
as well as a nervous copiousness. When considering the essential 
properties of style, we shall have occasion to treat of strength, and it 
will then appear in what that quality consists. Meanwhile, we may 
say that unmeaning epithets, vague expressions, and improper arrange- 
ments of words and clarifies, are to be avoided, as inevitable sources of 
weakness. 
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LESSON LV. 

EXERCISE ON THE VARIETIES OF STYLE. 

Brief examples of the principal styles described in the last 
lesson are presented below. The judicious writer aims at 
variety in his compositions ; and hence, though a work, as a 
whole, may have a prevailing tone or manner, it does not fol- 
low that successive sentences are so distinguished. We can 
therefore better exemplify the different styles by short pas- 
sages than by lengthy extracts. Besides pointing out the 
peculiarities which lead us to characterize these extracts as 
dry, elegant, florid, &c., show what figures occur, and name 
them ; also, supply the omitted points. 

DBT BTTLB. 

Ji he Sceptic, — ^Whether the principles of Christians or infidels are 
truest may be made a question but which are safest can be none. Cer- 
tamly if you doubt of lul opinions you must doubt of your own and then 
for aught you know the Christian may be true. The more doubt the 
more room there is for faith a sceptic of all men having the least right 
to demand evidence. But whatever uncertainty there may be in other 
points thus much is certain either there is or is not a Grod there is or is 

f 861. What ftyles remain to be considered f With what are they by some con' 
lidered synonymoas? Show why this is not a correct view. What are to be avoided 
as Inevitable soorces of weakness P 
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not a revelation man either is or ii not an agent the boqI is or is not 
immortal If the negatives are not snre the affirmatives are possible. 
If the n^^tives are improbable the affirmatives are probable. In pro* 
portion as any of your mgenions men finds himself nnable to prove any 
one of these negatives he hath grounds to suspect he may be mistaken. 
A minute philosopher therefore that would aot a consistent part should 
have the diffidence the modesty and the timidity as well as the donbta 
of a sceptic. — ^Bebxlet. 

XLBGAHT 8TTZJE. 

ReflectioM in Wettmituter Abbey. — ^When I look upon the tombs of 
the great every emotion of envy dies in me when I read the epitaphs of 
the beautiful every inordinate desire goes out when I meet with the 
grief of parents upon a tombstone my heart melts with compassion when 
I see the tomb of the parents themselves I consider the vanity of gneving 
for those whom we must quickly follow. When I see kin^s lybg by 
those who deposed them unien I consider rival wits placed side oy side 
or the holy men that divided the world with their contests and disputes 
I reflect with sorrow and astonishment on the little competitions factions* 
and debates of mankind. When I read the several dates of the tombs 
of some that died yesterday and some six hundred years ago I consider 
that great day when we shall all of us be contemporaries and make our 
appearance together. — ^Addison. 

rLOBID STTLX. 

The Flowery OreaHon, — ^The tnawdrcp foremost of the lovely train 
breaks her way through the frozen soil in order to present her early 
compliments to her lord dressed in the robe of innocency she steps forth 
fearless of danger long before the trees 'have ventured to unfold their 
leaves even while the icicles are pendent on our houses. — ^Next peeps 
out the crocus but cautiously and with an air of timidity. She heare 
the howling blasts av 5. skulks close to her low situation. Afraid she 
seems to make large excursions from her root while so many ruffian 
winds are abroad and scouring along the lether. — Nor is the violet last 
in this shining embassy of the year which with all the embellishments 
that would grace a royal garden condescends to line our hedges and 
grow at the feet of briers. Freely and without any solicitations she dis- 
tributes the bounty of her emissive sweets while herself with an exem* 
plary humility retires fr^m sight seekinf^ rather to administer pleasure 
than to win admiration emblem expressive emblem of those modest vir- 
tues which delight to bloom in obscurity which extend a cheering influ- 
ence to multitudes who are scarce acquainted with the source of their 
comforts motive engaging motive to that ever-aotive beneficence which 
stays not for the importunity of the distressed but anticipates their suit 
ana prevents them with the blessings of its goodness I — ^Hervxt 

SIMPLE STTLS. 

The Village Schoolmaaier. 

Beside von straggling fence that skirts the way 
With blossomed frirze unprofitably gay 
There in his noisy mansion skilled to rule 
The village master taught his little school 
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A man severe he was and stern to yiew 

I knew him well and every truant knew. 

Well had the bodine tremblers learned to trace 

The day's disasters m his morning's face 

Fall well they laughed with counterfeited glee 

At all his jokes for many a joke had he 

Full weU the busy whisper circling round 

Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned 

Tet he was kind or if severe in aught 

The love he bore to learning was a fault 

The village all declared how much he knew 

"Twas certain he could write and cipher too 

Lands he could measure terms and tides presage 

And e'en the story ran that he could gauge 

In arguing too the parson owned his skill 

For e'en though vanquished he could argue still 

While words of learned length and thundering sot:id 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around 

And still they gazed and still ^e wonder grew 

Tliat one small head could carry all he knew. 

But past is all his fame the very spot 

Where many a time he triumphed is forgot — GoLMMiTHi 

LABORKD BTTUb 

The Good JBbusewife, — ^Nezt unto her sanctity and holiness of life it 
is meet that our En^ksh housewife be a woman of great modesty and 
.temperance as well inwardly as outwardly inwardly as in her behavior 
and carriage towards her husband wherein she shall shun all violence 
of rage passion and humor coveting less to direct than to be directed 
appearing ever unto him pleasant amiable and delightful and though 
occasion of mishaps or the misgovemment of his will may induce her to 
contrary thoughts yet virtuou^y to suppress them and with a mild suf- 
ferance rather to call him home from his error than with the strength 
of anger to abate the least spark of his e^nl calling into her mind t£at 
evil and uncomely language is deformed though uttered even to servant« 
but most monstrous and ugly when it appears before the presence of a 
husband outwardly as in her apparel and diet both which she shall pro- 
portion according to the competency of her husband's estate and callinff 
making her circle rather straight than large for it is a rule if we extend 
to the uttermost we take away increase if we g^ a hair's breadth beyond 
we enter into consumption but if we preserve any part we build strong 
forts against the adversaries of fortune provided that such preservation 
be honest and conscionable. — Mabtham. 

OONdSB STTLX. 

i9iftMKtf«.— Some books are to be tasted others to be swallowed and 
some few to be chewed and digested that is some books are to be read 
only in parts others t) be read but not curiously and some few to be 
read wholly and with diligence and attention. Some books also may be 
read by deputy and extracts made of them by others but that would 
be only in the less important arguments and the me(^ner sort of books 
ebe distilled books are like common distilled waters flashy thingSi 
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Reading makelii a full man conference a ready man and writing an ex- 
act man and therefore if a man write little he had need have a great 
memory if he confer little he had need have a present wit and if he read 
little he had need have much canning to seem to know what he detb 
not — ^Bacon. 

NEBTOTia 8TTLB. 

On the Unpeaehment of Warren jEToslifi^a— In the course of all this 
proceeding your lordships will not fail to obsenre he is never corrupt 
out he is cruel he neyer dines witli comfort but where he is sure ta cre- 
ate a famine. He nerer robs from the loose superfluity of standing 
greatness he devours the fallen the indigent the necessitous^ His extor- 
tion is not like the generous rapacity of the princely eagle who snatches 
away the living struggling prey he is avciture who feeds upon the pros- 
trate the dying and the dead. As his cruelty is more shocking than his 
corruption so his hypocrisy has something more fnghtfhl than his 
cruelty. For whilst his bloody and rapacious hand signs proscriptions 
and sweeps away the food of the widow and the orphan his eyec over- 
flow with tears and he converts the healing balm that bleeds from 
wounded humanity into a rancorous and deadly poison to the race of 
man.— SuRKXi 



LESSON LVI. 

ESSENTIAL PROPERTIES OP STYLE. — ^PURITY. ^PROPRIETY. 

I 352. It bas been observed tbat the peculiarities of indi- 
vidual minds, appearing in their respective styles of composi- 
tion, givo rise to the varieties enumerated in the last lesson. 
In some, this peculiarity of manner is so decided that the au- 
thor, even when he writes anonymously, is easily recognized. 
Such marked individuality of style, adhered to by an author 
throughout his compositions, is known as 7nannej'ism. While 
these peculiarities of diction are by no means forbidden by 
the rules of composition, there are certain properties which 
every style ought to possess. These are seven in number ; 
Purity, Propriety, Precision, Clearness, Strength, Harmony 
and Unity. 

{ 852. From what do th« varieties of style take their riae? What Is Mmnoitaiiif 
What la meant by the essential properties of style ? Mentioii them. 
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§ 353. Purity consists in the use of such words and con- 
structions as properly belong to the genius of the language. 
It may be violated^ therefore, in two ways : first, by the Bar^ 
barism, or use of an impure word ; and, secondly, by the Sole- 
cism, or use of an impure construction. Of these faults there 
are several varieties. 

§ 354. Barbarisms, — These consist of, 

I. Obsolete words; that is, such as have gone out of 
use. 

Among these we may mention the following, sometimes employed by 
affected writers :— > 



Quoth, said. 
Biih, since. 
Biroam, roam. 
Whilom, of old. 
WUt, knew. 
Woi, know. 



Behest, command. 
Bewray, betray. 
JSrtt, formerly. 
Irks, wearies. 
Let, hinder. 
JPeradveniure, perhaps. 

Whatever these and similar words may have been in the days of our 
forefathers, they cannot now be regarded as pure English. They are 
sometimes used in poetry, in burlesques, and in narratives of ancient 
times, to which, being in keeping with the characters and objects de- 
scribed, they are peculiarly appropriate; but in all other varieties of 
composition they shotdd be carefully avoided. Analogous to this fault 
18 that of employing a word in good use with an obsolete signification. 
Thus in the days of Shakspeare the verb owe often had the meaning of 

own: — 

** Thon dost h«r9 nsarp 
The name thoa otoest [ownest] not" 

The writer who should, at the present day, use 0100 in this sense 
would be guilty of a barbarism. 

II. Newly-coined words ; or such as find their way into 

conversation and newspapers, but are not authorized by good 

usage ; as obligate, for oblige ; deptUize, for commission, &c. 

What we are to regard as good usage will be explained hereafter. 

f 858w In wbftt does purity oonslBt ? In how many ways may it be violated f What 
la the barharlam ? What, the aoledam ? 

S 854, What ia the fint variety of barbarism ? Mention some of the obsolete words 
oeeaalonaUy naed by affected writers, and give their modem equivalents. In what va- 
rieties of writing are they sometimes used with propriety ? What fault is analogona to 
thta ? lUastrate this with the verb otce, as need in Shakspeare. What is the second 
speoifss of barbarism f What writers are at liberty to coin words? Uow most tlis 
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A writer who is tmfolding the principles of a new ecienee, and wIn 
18 thus destitute of words with which to express his meaning, is at lib- 
erty to coin snch terms as he needs. He must do it, however, with can- 
tion, and most first satisfy himself that there is no suitable word already 
in the language. In such cases, recourse is generally had to Latin and 
Greek, particularly the latter ; and etymological analogies must be re- 
garded in the process of formation. 

With this exception, the coining of words is stiictiy prohibited ; and 
the judicious writer will avoid, not only such terms as have been thus 
recently formed, but also those which, thoiq;fa invented years ago by 
authors of note, have not been received into general use. It had been 
better for our language, perhaps, had this principle in later times been 
more carefully followed. We should thus have avoided such cumbrous 
words as nttmeronty, eoffnitian, irrefragaJbilUy^ and hundreds like them, 
whose meaning can be as accurately, and far more intelligibly, conveyed 
by words in existence long before they were invented. With some 
writers, the coining of these Latin derivatives seems to have been a 
passion. Saxon they reserved for conversation ; their compositions they 
deemed it necessary to adorn with ponderous Latin. The former was 
their natural idiom ; the latter, their labored after-thought Dr. John- 
son was their great leader, respecting whom an anecdote is related 
which strikingly illustrates this propensity. Speaking^ on one occasion, 
of " The Rehearsal,'* he said, " it has not wit enough to keep it sweet;" 
then, after a pause which he had employed in translating this thought 
into his latinized dialect, he added, " it has not sufficient virtue to pre> 
serve it from putrefaction." 

As our language now stands, it is abundantiy copious for all pur- 
poses ; and not only is the coining of new words inadmissible, but we 
should also, as we have seen, avoid the frivolous and unnecessary inno- 
vations of others. Hie only latitude allowed is in the formation of com- 
pound words by the union of two or more simple ones with the hyphen, 
whereby lengthy circumlocutions are sometimes avoided; but even 
here care must be taken to combine only such as naturally coalesce, 
are clearly understood, and convey an idea which no word already exist- 
ing bears. Thus, ttand-point is an tmobjectionable compound ; but nd^ 
kiU is not to be tolerated as long as hiU-Me continues in good standing 



priTllege be exercised? In such oases, to what languages is recoarse geoenDjhadf 
What must be regarded In the prooesd of ftannatlon f With this exception, what Is said 
of the coining of words? Had this principle been generally followed, what eambroos 
words woidd we have ayoided ? What is said <^ the passion of some writers Ibr Latin 
derlyatlvies ? Illostrate this with an anecdote of Dr. Johnson. In what maj soma 
ktitude lie allowed ? Even here, what mnst be obserred ? Illnstnite this. What to 
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III. Foreign words. These are to be rejected, when 
there are pure English words which express the thought 
equally well. 

As in former yean there was a passion for Latin, so at the present 
time there is a great fondness for French* and Qallicisms, or words and 
idioms from this language, are abundantly interlarded in the current 
compositions of the day. Some of these expressions, such as ennui, Aort 
de combat, <fec., express the idea intended more accurately than it can 
be conveyed by any pure native word or phrase ; and we can not, there- 
fore, prohibit their use. In the case of the following, however, and many 
others, there are corresponding Englifth words equally expressive ; and, 
by using their foreign substitutes, we only incur the imputation of ped« 
antry. 



Amende honorable, apology. 

A propos, appropriate. 

Bagatelle, trifle. 

Beau monde, fashionable world. 

Canaille, rabble. 

Coup d'etat, stroke of state policy. 

Ddtcaieue^ delicacy. 

Dernier resort, last resort. 

Etneute, disturbance. 



Foufftte, turbulence. 
Fraieheur, coolness. 
Hauteur, haughtln< 
Havt ton, peo]^le of fashion. 
Naivete, simphcity. 
HPimporte, no matter. 
NofU8verron», we shall see. 
Par excellence, pre-eminently 
Politesse, politeness. 



lY. Provincial words ; that is, such -as are employed in 
particular districts, but are not in general use. Thus, chtick* 
hale in some localities denotes a steep hole in a wagon rut ; 
and ckuffy in Sussex and Kent means turly : but such words 
cannot properly be introduced into composition. 

§ 355. Solecisms, — ^As aboYO defined, a solecism is a devia 
tion from the proper construction of words. It appears in 
many different forms, as follows : — ' 

I. Syntactical errors. All violations of the rules of Syntax 
fall under this head. Some of the principal of these we have 
already considered in § 216-229. 

II. Phrases which, when looked at grammatically, conrey 

th« third variety of barbarism ? For what Is a fondness manifested by many wnters si 
the present day f What are gallicisms ? What is said of some of them, sach as ennui 
and h/jre de combat f When there are corresponding English expressions, what elfeel 
has the use of French words f Bcpeat the list of French words often used, and giT« 
their English eqniyalents. What is the foarth species of barbarism f Give examples. 

S 866. What is a solecism ? What is the first form in which it appears ? What, the 
second? Ezeroplityit What, the third ? Give illustrations. 

12* 
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a different meaning from that intended; as, " He sings a good 
song," for '* He sings welL" A good song may be ill sung, and 
therefore the grammatical meaning of the sentence is different 
from tiiat which it is made to bear. Similar solecisms are in- 
Tolyed in the expressions, '^ He tells a good story," '< He plays 
a good fiddle," &c. 

III. Foreign idioms : such as, " He knows to sing," for " H 
knows how to sing ;" — " It repents me," for '* I repent," &a 

§ 356. In § 354 we spoke of words not authorized by good 
osage ; it becomes necessary to inquire into the meaning of 
this expression. It is evident that usage is the only standard 
both of speaking and writing; that it is the highest tribunal 
to which, in cases of gnunmatical controversy, we can appeaL 
This, however, can not be the case with all usage ; if it were, 
we might with propriety defend the grossest violations of or- 
thography and syntax, for which abundant precedents can be 
found. That usage alone must be regarded as a standard, 
which is, 

L Bejputahlef that is, authorised by the majority of writers 
in good repute : not such as are most meritorious, because on 
this point individual views may disagree; but those whose 
merit is generally acknowledged by the world, respecting which 
there can be little diversity of opinion. 

II. National, as opposed to provincial and foreign. 

The ignonat naturally r^ard the limited district in which they Uve 
us the world at large, and all that it authorizes as correct The learned 
are apt to conceive a fondness for foreign tongnes, and to transplant 
thence peculiarities of diction into their own vemacnlar. Thus originate 
provincial and foreign usage, neither of which carries with it any weight 
of authority. 

IIL Present J as opposed to obsolete. The authority of 



S 88S. Wh«t is the only standsrd of Bpesklng and writing? Whj maj ve not m- 
gard all usage as a standard? To be so regarded, wbat three essential qnalitiea mnst 
usage possess ? Wbat is meant by rspntable usage ? Why are not meritorious, rather 
than reputable, authors selected as standards? What is meant by national usage? 
Bb.->w how provincial and foreign usage originate. To what is present usage opooeedf 
How tu may the authority of old writers be admitted ? ' 
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old writers, however great their fame, can not be admitted in 
support of a term or expression not used by reputable authors 
of later date. 

§ 357. We sometimes find, howeyer, that good usage is not 

uniform ; that is, that respectable authors can be produced on 

both sides of a question, in support of two different forms of 

expression, respecting which there is controversy. In this 

ease, we can not characterize either as barbarous; yet between 

them we have to select : and it is the province of criticism to 

establish principles by which our choice may be directed. 

Reference is here made to controverted points ; not to those 

differences in words and constructions which are not questions 

of right and wrong, but allowable variations of egression. 

In doubtful cases, the following rules will be found of seryice :— 

L When usage is diyided^as to any two words or phrases, if either 
is ever used in a different sense from the one in question while the other 
is not, employ the latter. Thus, to express corue^fuently, the two phrases 
by eonseguence and of consegvenee are employed. The former is prefera- 
ble, because the expression of consequence may also mean of moment, of 
importance, 

n. In the forms of words,, consult the analogies of the langoaijei. 
Thus, contemporary is preferable to eotemporary; because, in words 
compounded with con, the final n, though expunged before a vowel or 
h mutd^ is generally retained before a consonant: as, coincide, coheir, 
concomitant, We have, indeed, an exception in copartner; in which, 
though the radical commences with the consonant p, the final n of con 
is omitted: but it doubtfol cases we must be guided by the rule, and 
not the exception, 

in. When there ar« sererri different forms in ether respects equal, 
that ought to be preferred which is most agreeable to the ear. Thus 
amiableneu and amiability are both correct and authorized words, formed 
according to the analogies <^ the language ; but, under this rule, the lat> 
ter, being the more harmonious, should have preference. 

lY. When there is doubt, if either of the words or expressions in 



I S57. What do we someCteM find with retpeet t» gsod magb ? In this om«, to 
what miist we bays necmrM? GKe the sabstBDoe of the flnt rale, and illustrate It 
As regards the fonns of words, what most we oonanlt P £zemplUy this with the word 
eontemporary. Other tbinga being eqaal, which fom of a word, according to the 
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qnestion would Mem, from its etymolopeal form, to hare a ugnifioatioi 
different from tliat whioh it commonly bears, we should reject it. Thua^ 
looM and unloose are both used to denote the same idea. Since, how- 
ever, the prefix un negatives the meaning of the radical, to unloose would 
etymologically sig^y to fiuteti, to tie, and we should therefore, in all 
cases, give the preference to looee, 

§ 358. The second essential quality of style is Pbobbibtt . 
which consists in ayoiding vulgarisms, or undignified and low 
expressions ; in choosing correctly between words formed from 
the same radical, which resemble each other in appearance, but 
differ in application and meaning; and in employing words 
only in such acceptations as are authorized by good usage. 

Vulgarisms are out of place in every variety of composition except 
low burlesques. Under this head are included, not only coarse expres- 
sions, siich as, " to turn up on^e nose at anything," but also words which 
are proper enough in conversation but not sufficiently dignified for com- 
position. The latter are technically called co^^o^ta/um«; "hj dint of 
argument," ** not a whit better," "to ffet a disease," will serve as exam- 
ples. Young writers naturally express themselves in writing as they 
would in speaking. Hence colloquialisms, unless they exercise great 
care, will constantly occur in their compositions. 

The second fault which violates Propriety is the confounding of khi 
dred derivatives, in the case of which the writer is misled by the re- 
semblance in the appearance of the words, though the difference between 
their respective meanings may be so great that they can hardly be regard 
ed as synonymes. Thus, from/tUse we have three nouns formed, which art 
too often used without proper discrimination,— /oZs^neM, falsity, and 
faUehxd The following distinction should be observed in their use :— 
falseness is equivalent to the want of truth, and is applied to persons 
only: falsity n.nd falsehood are appUed to things alone ; the former de- 
notes that abstract quality which may be defined as contrariety to truth ; 
the latter is simply an untrue assertion. We speak of the falseness of 
one who tells /<i^Aoo(2t, and expose ihe falsity of his pretensions. 

So, observatian and observance are often confounded. The radical, t9 



third role, should be preferred? Oire the Bnbstaooe of the fourth role, and spply it is 
the ease of looee «nd wUooBe, 

$ 868. What is the second essential quality of style? In what does propriety eon- 
list? Where alone are ytdgarisms admisBible? What are included under this head? 
What writers are i4>t to lUI into colloqnialiams ? What is the second ikalt whioh vio- 
lates propriety ? Give the three noons deriyed from faUss ; show the proper .^pUoa* 
tion, and illostrate the ose, of each. Define the two derivatlTes fr nn the verb <»^MrMh 
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4b9erve, signifies both to note, to mark, and to keep, to cM^rate, In its 

former acceptation, it gives rise to the yerbal noun ohMervaUon; in its 

latter, to chservance. We say, '' a man of observation,** not observance;^ 

** the observance [not observatum] of the Sabbath." 

Conscience and consciousness are thus distingnished : the former is 

the moral sense which discerns between right and wrong ; the hitter 

is simplj knowledge, as used in connection with sensations or mental 

operations. Dryden, therefore, violates Propriety in the following 

couplet :— 

**The fveetest cordial we reeelye at laati 
Ib eoMoienee of Tirtuous aotionB past" 

Negligence is often improperly used for neglect. The former is a 
habit * the latter, an act " His negligence was the source ol all his mia^ 
fortunes."-^" By his neglect he lost the opportunity." 

In like manner, sophism and sophistry are apt to be confounded. The 
tminer is a fallacious argument ; the latter, a fallacious course of reason- 
ing. " Grorgias, who was, noted for his sophistry, then had recourse to a 
transparent sophism.** 

The third fault that violates Propriety is the employment of a word 
In a sense not authorized by good usage ; as when we say a road is imr 
practicable, for impassable; or speak of decompounding a mixture, instead 
of analyzing it 



• •• 



LESSON LVII. 

EXEECISE ON PUEITY AND PROPRIETY. 

Correct tne violations of Purity and Propriety in the 
following sentences : — 

PUBITT. 

1. If the privileges to which he has an undoubted right, and has so 
long enjoyed, diould now be wrested from him, would be flagrant in- 
justice. 2. The religion of these people, as well as their customs and 
manners, were strangely misrepresented. 8. Removing the term from 
Westminster, sitting the Parliament, was illegal 4. This change of for- 
tune had quite transmogrified him. 5. The king soon found reason to 

and ninatTate their nae. Show the dlfferenoe between eoruMsienee and oonseiouenestk 
How does Dryden violate propriety by the use of the former? Define the dilEnrenoa 
between negUgence and negUct; between sophism and sophistry. Define ard Ulna* 
date the thk J &alt that yiolates propriety. 
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repent him of proYoking such cUngeroiu enemies* 6. The popolar lorda 
did not fail to enlarge Uiemaelyes on the subject 7. I shall endeaToi 
to liye hereafter suitable to a man in my station. 8. It was thought 
that the eaup dtetcU would have occasioned an emeute. 9. The demier 
retort of the emperor will be to make the amende honorable ; but wna 
verrotu. la The queen, whom it highly imported that the two monarchs 
should be at peace, acted the part of mediator. 11. The wisest princes 
need not think it any diminution to their greatness, or derogation to 
their sufficiency, to rely upon counseL 12. He behaved himself con- 
formable to that blessea ezamplei 13. I should be obliged to hun, if he 
will gratify me in that particmar. 14. May is par excellence the month 
of flowers ; it is delidoua at this season to go stroaming about the fields. 
16. You can't bamboozle me with such flimay excuses. 16. I hold that 
this argument is irrefragable. 17. Whether one person or more^ was 
concerned in the business, does not yet appear., 18. The conspiracy 
was the easier discovered from its being Imown to many. 19. These 
feasts were celebrated to the honor of oStris, whom the Greeks called 
Diooysius, and is the same with Bacchus. 20. Such a sight was enough 
to dumfounder an ordinary man. 21. This will eventuate in jeopardi- 
sing the whole party. 22. Firstly, he has conducted matten> so illy 
that his fellow countrymen can hereafter repose no confidence in him. 
23i All these things required abundance of finette and delieateste to 
manage with advantage. 24. When I made some d propoM lemarks upon 
his conduct, he began to quiz me ; but he had better nave let it alone. 
25. A large part of the meadows and cornfields was overflown. 26. 
Having finisned my chores befi>re sundown, I lit a fire. 27. The 
pleasures of the understanding are more preferable than those of the 
senses. 28. Virtue confers the supremest dignity on man, and should 
be his chiefest desire. 29. Temperance and exercise are excellent pre- 
ventatives of debility. 80. I admire his amiableness and candidness. 
81. It grieves me to think with what ardor two or three eminent per- 
sonages have inchoated such a course. 

PBOFItlXTT. 

1. Every year a new flower, in hU juds^ment, beats all the old ones, 
though it is much inferior to them both m coloi and shape. 2. The 
[ceremonious, or ceremonial t] law is so called in contradistinction to the 
moral and the judicial law. 8. Come often ; do not be [ceremonious, or 
ceremonial t]. 4 Meanwhile the Britons, left to shift for themselves, 
were forced to call in the Saxons to their aid. 5. Conscience of integ- 
iiiy supports the misfortunata 8. His name must go down to posterity 
with distinguished honor in the public records of the nation. 7. £^^17 
thing goes helter-skelter and topsy-turvy, when a man leaves his busi- 
ness to be done by others. 8. The alone principle ; — a likely boy ;— he 
is considerable of a man ; — ^the balance of them ; — at a wide remove ;— 
I expect he did it ; — ^I learned him the lesson ; — ^to fall trees ;^— he con- 
ducts well ; — ^like he did ; — we started directly they came ; — ^I feel as 
though; — equally as well 9. What [further, or farther?] need have 
we of caution t 10. Still [further, or fertherf], what evidence have^ve 
of this? 11. We may try hard, and still be [mrther, or farther?] fiom 
success than ever. 12. If all men were exemplary in their conduct, 
things' would eoon take a new face, and religion receive a mighty en- 
couragement. 13. A reader can often see with half an eye what ails a 
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scntenoe) when its anthor h unable to diacover any mistake^ 14 He 
passed his time at the conrt of St. James, currying favor with the minis- 
ter. 15. One brave [act, or action!] often turns the fortune of battle. 
10. Our [acts, or actions!] generally proceed from instinct or impulse ; 
our [acts, or actions !] are more frequently the result of deliberation. 
17. Learning and arts were but then getting up. 18. One is in a bad 
fix that has to spend a rainy day in the country. It is enough to give 
most ]^ple the blues. 19. I had like to have ^tten a broken head. 
20. It is difficult for one unaccustomed to [sophism, or sophistry !] to 
succeed in a [sophism, or sophistry !]. 21. This performance was much 
at one with the other. 22. I had a great mind to tell him that I set 
store by him. 23. If we can not beat our adversaries with logic, we 
should at least not allow them to get the upper hand of us in mildness 
of temper and propemess of behavior. 



• • • 



LESSON LVIII. 

PRECISION. 

§ 359. The third essential property of style is Precision, 
This term is derived from the Latin pracidere, to cut off; 
and the property so called consists in the use of such words 
as exactly convey the meaning, and nothing more. Suppose 
we mean to say, " Caesar displayed great courage on the bat- 
tle-field " ; were we to use fortiitide instead of courage, we 
should violate Precision, because the former quality is dis- 
played in supporting pain, the latter in meeting danger. We 
should be guilty of the same fault, if we were to employ both 
words, — " Csesar displayed great courage and fortitude on 
the battle-field," — because it would be saying more than we 
mean. 

§ 360. Precision is most frequently violated by a want of 
discrimination in the use of synonymous terms ; as in the ex- 
ample above, yrhen fortitude is substituted for courage. One 

S 859. Whftt is tbe tblrd essential property of style ? From what is the word prv* 
oMon derived? In what does the quality so ealled consist! Illnstrate this with V»» 
sentence, ** Cesar displayed gre^t courage on the battle-field.^* 

% 860. How is precision most frequently violated f When is one word said to be the 
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word is said to be the Bjnonyme of another, when it means th« 
Bame thing or nearly the same : as, enough^ and sufficient ; 
active^ briskj agilej and nimble. In such synonymous terms 
our language abounds, in consequence of its haying receiyed 
additions from many different sources. While a yery few of 
these differ so imperceptibly that they may be regarded as 
almost identical in signification, by far the greater part are 
distinguished by delicate shades of meaning ; and their dis- 
criminate use at once denotes the scholar and imparts th% 
finest effect to composition. 

The habit of luiiig words accnrately begets the habit of thinking 
aeourately ; the student, therefore, when in the act of composing, can 
not be too carefal in the choice of the words he employs,— can not make 
a better nse of his time than in examining and comparing the yariottf 
synonymous expressions that present themselves to his mind, and in 
thns enabling himself to select from among them each as exactly conyey 
his meaning, and nothing more or less. As aids in this improving men- 
tal exercise, he will find Webster^s Quarto Dictionary and Crabb's 
" English Synonymes " specially nsefiiL To illnstrate this subject, a few 
synonymes are here defined in contrast, from which the importance of 
using them aright will be apparent 

L Chutom, habit Chutcm is the frequent repetition of the same act . 
hMt is the effect of such repetition. By the eutiom of early rising, w« 
form haSbiU of diligence. ChuUm applies»to men coUectirely or indi- 
yidually ; habU applies to them as indiyiduals only. Every nation has 
itsctttfonM; every man has his peculiar AoMte. 

n. Burprite, attonUh, ctmaxe, eonfound We are turpriBed at what to 
unexpected; astonUhed, at what is more unexpected, and at what is 
vast or great ; amazedj at what is incomprehensible, or what unfavorably 
affects our interests ; confounded, at what is shocking or terrible. We 
are 9my>rU0d to meet a friend, at an hour when he is generally engaged 
at home ; we are atUmished to meet one whom we supposed to be across 
the ocean ; we are amated to meet a person of whose death we have 
been informed ; we are eonfinmded to hear that a fiEunily of our acquaint- 
ance have been poisoned. 

IIL Abhor, detuL 7b abhor implies strong dislike ; to detest com 

— — I I I L - - J ^-1^-1 L-l - ^_H^ ■ _ M !■ ■ M^^^ T^l ■ ■ ■ _, 

iynooTma of another? WhywosjnoiiymoiutornisniimaroiulnoiirlaiigiugeY What 
Is Mid respeoting their shades of meaning ? How ean an examination into tbeso deli- 
Bate diflSsMnoee ut aignlflcation benefit the atndent f Show and illnstrate the diflTerenot 
Wtween euatom and hoMt; between eurprUe, aetmUh^ amaee, sad eet^finmd; be- 
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bines with this dislike an equally strong disapprobation. We alhot 
being in debt ; we detett treachery. 

lY. Ordy^ alone. Only imports that there is no other of the same 
kind ; dUme imports being accompanied by no other. An only child is 
one that has neither brother nor sister ; a child alone, is one that is left 
by itselt There is a difference, therefore, in precise language, between 
the two phrases, " virtue only makes us happy," and ** virtue alone 
makes us happy." The former implies that nothing else can do ifr; the 
latter, that virtue itself, tmaccompanied with other advantages, is suffi- 
cient to ensTire our happiness. 

y. JSniire, complete, A thing is entire when it wants none of its 
parts ; complete, when it lacks none of its appendages.' A man may 
have an entire house to himself, and yet not have one complete apart- 
knent 

YL Enough, eufficient Enough, properly speaking, has reference to 
the quantity one wishes to have ; sufficient, to that which one needs. 
The former, therefore, generally implies more than the latter. The 
miser may have auffieient, but never has enough. 

YIL Avow, acknowledge, eon/eee. Each of these words implies the 
admission of a fact» but under different circumstances. 7\> avow sup- 
poses the person to glory in the admission ; to acknowledge implies a 
small fault, for which the acknowledgment compensates ; to confeee is 
used in connection with greater offences. A patriot avows his opposi- 
tion to a tyrant, and is applauded ; a gentleman acknowledges his mis- 
take, and is forgiven ; a prisoner confesses his crime, and is punished. 

§361. The precise writer rejects all unnecessary words ; 
he does not, for instance, say, that such a thing cannot 
possibly be, or must necessarily be, because possU)ly and 
necessarily imply nothing more than can and rmist. He does 
not, after having made a statement, repeat it without any 
modification of the idea, in several different clauses, imagining 
that he is thereby adding to what has been said. Such un- 
meaning repetitions are called redundancies^ and no other 
fault so enfeebles style. 

Addison, at the beginning of his Goto, is guilty of several gross re- 
dundancies :— 

tveen abhor and detest; between onZyand aUme; between entire and complete; 
between enough and suffldent; between a«ot0, acbnowUdgey and ooi^am. 

% 861. What is said of the precise writer ? What are redundancies f What is their 
•flbct on style ? Who is mentioned as gniltj of this iknlt ? Bepeat the paaeage, aad 
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* The dAwn li oTovaat, the mornliig lowen^ 
And heavilj in donds brings on the d«j, 
Tha great, the important day, big with the Ikto 
or Oato and of Rome.** 

In the first tvo lines, the same sentiment is three times repeated ii 
different words. '^The dawn is oyercast" means no more than "the 
morning lowers" ; and both these expressions denote precisely the same 
thing as the line that follows. In the third line, three synonymous ex- 
pressions appear, — " the great, the important day, big with the fate.** 

In revising a composition, special regard most be had to Precision. 
Unnecessary words (and sometimes many will be found) mxut be un- 
sparingly pruned out The best method of avoiding such superfluities, 
or of breaking up a loose style, when once formed, is to endeavor, before 
writing, to get a well-defined conception of the subject Redundancies 
often proceed from the writer^s not having any precise idea himself of 
what he wants to say. 

§ 362. Another violation of Precision consists in the af- 
fected substitntion for the names of persons or the terms 
which we ordinarily apply to abstract ideas, circumlocutions 
expressive of some attribute, which may belong to another 
object, and is therefore liable to be mistaken by the reader. 
Thus, Shaftesbury, devoting several pages of one of his works 
to Aristotle, names him only as " the master critic ", '' the 
mighty genius and judge of art ", " the prince of critics", " the 
grand master of art ", and " the consummate philologist ", — 
leaving the reader to infer who is meant by these high-sound- 
ing titles So, in another passage, without designating them 
by name, he alludes to Homer, Socrates, and Plato, respect- 
ively, as ^^ the grand poetic sire '', " the philosophical patri- 
arch ", and " his disciple of noble birth and lofty genius ''. 

In like manner, when the proper name has been mentioned, an allu- 
sion to the same individual by means of a circumlocution is apt to give 
the reader a wrong impression ; as, " literary and scientific men hasten- 
ed to the court of Charlemagne, anxious to secure the favor of the greatest 

point ont the redandandea. In reyiBing a composition, to what most special regard be 
bad ? What is the best method of avoiding snperflaitieB and breaking np a loose s^Ie ? 
From what do redondandes often proceed f 

S 862. What other violation of {Mred^on is here allnded to ? Show how Shaftesbaiy 
violates this principle. When the proper name has been mentioned, what is the elfeot 
%f allodlng to the same individual bj means of a droamloeation? lUiutzmta tbts. 
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monarch of his age." A reader ignorant of history might suppose that 
it was not Charlemagne's favor, bat that of some other monarch resi- 
ding at his court, that they were desirous of securing. A slight change 
will prevent the possibility of mistake as to the meaning : " Anxious to 
secure the favor of Charlemagne, literary and scientific men hastened to 
his court** 

EXERCISE. 

In the following sentences, when two synonymes are pre- 
sented within brackets, select the proper one ; when Precision 
is violated, correct the error : — 

1. He [only, or alone t] of all their nmnber had sufficient resoMion 
to declare himself ready to proceed. — ^This circumstance [only, or alone t] 
is sufficient to prove the worthlessness of the criticism.— -On questioning 
them, they all aenied knowledge of the fact, except one [only, or alone tj, 
in whose countenance I traced evident signs of guilt 2. As soon as you 
have heard [enough, or sufficient t| music, we will adjourn to the other 
apartment — ^I am obliged to remain here, because I have not [enough, 
or sufficient?] money to proceed on my journey. 8. We [avow, ac- 
knowledge, or confess?] an omission of duty; — ^we a debt; — the 

criminal cannot be persuaded to ; — me marfyr < s his faith. 

4b. The equipment of the ship is [entire, or complete?]. 5. A being who 
has nothing to pardon or forgive in himself may reward every man ac- 
cording to his works. 6. The physician enjoined temperance and ab- 
stinence on his patient 7. There was no tenant in the house ; it was 
[vacant, or empty ?]. — ^The house was stripped of its furniture ; it was 
entirely [vacant, or empty ?]. — ^Mr. D.'s death has left a [vacant, or 
empty ?] seat in the Board. 8. Paley has said that man is a bundle ot 
[customs, or habits?]. — ^Many great men have the [custom, or habit?] 
of taking snuff. — ^The [custom, or habit ?]of going to church may pro- 
duce [customs, or habits?] of piety. 9. The general said that he [re- 
ceived, or accepted?] with pnde and satisfaction this token of their 
friendship. 10. Though numerous applications were made for the pris- 
oner's [forgiveness, or pardon?], they were all [unsuccessful, or ineffec* 
tual ?]. 11. The pleasures of imagination are more preferable than those 
of sense. 12. This is the chiefest objection that I have to such a course. 
13. No man of spirit can acquiesce in, and remain satisfied with, this de- 
cision. 14. This wavering and unsettled policy cannot be too strongly 
condemned. 16. 1 am certain and confident that the account I have given 
is correct and true. 16. He then made his statement and related his 
story. 17. We rested beneath the umbrageous shadow of a shady oak, 
and then again resumed our journey anew. 18. The brightness of pros- 
perity, shiniog on the anticipations of futurity, casts the shadows of ad- 
versity into the shade, and causes the prospects of the future to look 
bright 19. We often conjure up grounds of apprehension, and give 
ourselves unnecessary uneasiness. 20. The magistrate questioned the 
prisoner minutely and examined him at length. 21. Now, if the fabric 
of the mind or temper appeared to us such as it really is ; if we saw it 
impossible to remove hence any one good or orderly affection, or to in- 
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trodnee any ill or disorderly one, without drawing on, in some degree, 
that dissolute state whieh, at its height, is eonfessed to be so miserable,— 
it would then, undoubtedly, be co^essed, that since no ill, immoral, oi 
unjust action, can be conmutted without either a new inroad and breach 
on the temper and passions, or a further advancing of that execution 
already done ; whoever did ill, or acted in prejudice to his integrity, 
fl^ood nature, or worth, would, of necessity, act with gpreater cruelty to- 
wards himself, than he who scrupled not to swallow what was poison- 
ous, or who, with his own hands, should voluntarily mangle or wound 
his outward form or constitution, natural limbs, or 1>ody. 22. Gonstan- 
tine was constantly receiving presents, which were forwarded from all 
quarters to the great Christian emperor. 



• •• 



LESSON LIX. 

CLEARNESS, OR PERSPICUITY. 

§ 363. The fourth essential property of style is Clearness, 
cr Perspicuity ; which consists in such a use and arrangement 
of words and clauses, as at once distinctly indicate the mean- 
ing of the writer or speaker. To a certain extent, this quality 
involves the three already considered ; that is, other things 
. being equal, the greater the Purity, Propriety, and Precision, 
of a sentence, the clearer it will be. Yet these properties 
n(iay belong, in a high degree, to a style which is far from per- 
spicuous. Something more is necessary to constitute the 
quality under consideration. 

§ 364. The faults opposed to clearness are, 
I. Obscurity J which consists in the use of words and con- 
structions from which it is difficult to gather any 
meaning at all. 

II. Equivocation^ which consists in the use of words sus- 
ceptible, in the connection in which they are placed| 
of more than one interpretation. 

$868. What Is the fbnrth essential property of style? In what does it eoosisk 
What does cleanefla, to a certain extent, Inrolre ? 

% 86i. Enumerate and define the three IkaltB opposed to deamesa. 
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III. Ambiguity f which consists in such an arrangement of 
words or clauses as leaves the reader in doubt be- 
tween two different significations. 

§ 365. Obscurity, — Nothing disgusts us more with a com- 
position than to find difficulty in arriving at its meaning; 
Whatever effect the thoughts it embodies might have pro- 
duced had they been clearly expressed, is inevitably lost, 
while the reader is pondering its intricate periods. Obscurity 
results from various causes, of which the principal are as fol- 
lows : — 

I. An improper ellipsis. 

'Dob figure, as we have seen in § 817, authorizes the omission of 
words necessary to the construction, but not to the sense. Whenever the 
omission of a word renders the meaning of a sentence unintelligible, the 
eUipsis becomes improper. A writer in The Guardian uses this expres- 
sion : " He is inspired with a true sense of that function." Hie meaning 
is not intelligible till we put in the words improperly left out : " He is 
inspired with a true sense of the importance of that function." " Arbi- 
trary power", says another, ** I look upon as a greater evil than anarchy 
itself, as much as a savage is a happier state of life than a galley-slave." 
We can not properly call a savage or a galley-slave a state of life, though 
we may with propriety compare their conditions. The obscurity is re- 
moved by doing away with the ellipsis: ** as much as the ttate of a sav- 
age is happier tiian that of a galley-slave." 

II. A bad arrangement. 

Some sentences have their parts so arranged that, on commencing 
them, we imagine they will convey a certain meaning, which is quite 
different from what we find they really signify when we get to their 
close; Thus, in The Spectator the following sentence occurs : ** I have 
hopes that when Will confronts him, and all the ladies in whote behalf he 
engagee him cast kind looks and wishes of success at their champion, hj 
will have some shame." On hearing the first part of the sentence, we 
naturally imagine that Will is to confront all the ladies ; but we soon 
find that it is necessary to construe this clause with the verb caeL To 



S 86& Whst feeling is prodnoed in the reader by a oompoeltloii difficult to be nnder- 
sfcood? WhatifltheflntBoone of obeonritjY When Is an ellipsiB improper? Give 
eiamples of improper ellipee& Wbat is the second source of obsenritj Y What fidae 
tmpreaalon do we receive from aome senteneea whose parta aie Improperly anangedf 
niostrate thia enor from The Spectator, and ahow how it -may be eomoted. Wbat 
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oorrect the error, the whole sentence most be remodelled, or we maj 
simply introdace the adverb when after and: ** I have hopes that when 
Will confronts him, and foken aU the ladies,*' d;c 

The words most frequently misplaced in such a way as to inyolve 
obscurity are adverbs, partioulariy only and not only, li these words 
are separated from what Ihey are intended to modify, the meaning of 
the whole sentence is obeeured. ** He not only owns a house, but also a 
large UxaC* Not only, as it now stands, modifies the verb owm; and 
from the beginning of the sentence one naturally supposes that another 
verb is to follow, — ^that he not only owm the house, but liveM in it, or 
something of the kind. Whereas, not ordy is intended to modify 
Aotise, and should therefore be placed immediately before it: ' He owns, 
not only a house, but also a large Cum." 

Sometimes a faulty arrangement of adjuncts or clauses produces a lu- 
dicrous combination of ideas; as when we say, ''Here is a horse 
ploughing with one eye", instead o( ''Here is a horse with one eye, 
ploughing." From the former sentence we would infer that the horse 
was taming up the ground with one of his oigans of vision. So, in the 
following: " He was at a window in Litchfield, where a party of royal- 
ists had fbrtified themselves, taking a view of the cathedraL" The roy- 
alists would hardly go to the trouble of fortifying themselves merely for 
the purpose of taking a view of the cathedraL It should read thus : " He 
was at a window in Litchfield, taking a view of the cathedral, where a 
party,**' Ac 

The sentences given above as examples would be amhigiumt accord 
ing to our definition of that term, if there were any other than an ab* 
surd meaning to be gleaned from the construction which we first natu* 
rally put upon them. As this is not the case, however, they faU under 
the head we are now considering,— oftseurify. It may be argued that, in 
these and similar examples, the obscurity will quickly be removed if 
.he reader uses the least reflection. But this is not sufficient; we must 
have no obscurity to be removed. Clearness requires, according to 
Quintilian, " not l^at the reader may understand if he will, but that he 
mutt understand whether he will or not". 

III. The use of the same word in different senses. 



words are most flreqaently misplaced in such a way as to involve obscurity ? What is 
the effect of separating them from what they are intended to modify ? Give an exam- 
ple of this error, show how It oocadons obsoority, and conect it What does a fiml^ 
arrangement of adjonets and danses aometlmee prodnoo? Oive ezampIeSk and oorreet 
the errors they o(mtAin. Why do we not rank these cases nnder the head of ambigaons 
oonstmctlons ? What may be aigned with respect to them ? Is this snffident Y What 
does QalntlUsn say respecting deftmeas? What is the third aooroe of obsptoity? Bins- 
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A word shonld not be used in different senses in the same sentence. 
Thus, " He presents more and more convincing arguments than his ad- 
versary." Here the word more first occurs as an a^ective, and is pres- 
ently, to the great confusion of the reader, repeated as an adverb, the 
sign of the comparative degree. ' It should be : " He presents more nu- 
merous and more convincing arguments than his adversary ", — more being 
here in each case an adverb. 

The words oftenest used in this way are pronouns, particularly the 
personals and relatives. Depending for their signification on the sub- 
stantives for which they stand, if they are used with reference to differ- 
ent objects, their meaning is of course varied, and this should be strictly 
avoided in the progress of a sentence. Examples of this fault follow. 
** Tkeif were persons of moderate intelleots, even before they were impaired 
by their passions." Here, the first they refers to certain persons ; the 
seeond, to the noun inteUedSf while the same pronoun in the possessive 
case, their, refers again to the persons in question. To correct the er- 
ror, we must either remodel the whole, or (though it sounds stiff in so 
short a sentence) alter the second they to the loiter : — "They were per- 
sons of moderate intellects, even before the latter were impaired by their 
passions." Again: ''Lysias promised hie father that he would never for- 
get Am advice." There is no equivocation here; for it is evident at 
once that, though the first Am, and he, refer to Lysias, the second hie has 
reference to the father ; yet such constructions are highly objectionable. 
This sentence, as well as others like it, is most neatly corrected by sub- 
stituting the exact words of the speaker for the substance of what he 
said; as, ''Lysias promised his father, "I will never forget thy advice." 

Not only does this incorrect use of pronouns produce obscurity, it is 
also inconsistent with Harmony and Strength. In composing, therefore, 
it is well constantly to bear in mind the rule^ — Do not make the eame 
pronoun refer to different objeete in the eame .sentence. This is sometimes 
a difficult rule to follow, as every careful writer must have found. Rein- 
hard says, in his Memoirs, ** I have always had considerable difficulty 
in making a proper use of pronouns. Indeed, I have taken great pains 
so to use them, that all ambiguity by the reference to a wrong antece- 
dent should be impossible, and yet have often failed in the attempt" 
Notwithstanding this difficulty, the principle involved is of such im- 
-portance that it should be carried out, even if the whole train of thought 



tnte thlfl^ and show how the error may be corrected. What words are ofleneat used In 
this way ? How is It that they may bear different slgniflcattons ? Give an example. 
Wbon SQch an error occnrs in a sentence containing an indirect quotation, how may it 
be corrected f What other faults besides obscurity does this incorrect use of pronouaa 
biTolTer Repeat the rule. What does Beinbard say respecting it? Whatisthetiomrtb 
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htm to be pat in m different form at a eonaiderable expense of time gad 
tronbleu 

lY. Complicated sentential structure. 

When the stractore of a sentenee is mnch inyolved, especially when 
its parts differ in form, or vhen long or abnipt parentheses are intro- 
daced, obscurity is apt to result lliis fault is more common with old 
writers than among those of the present day. It violates, not only 
the rules of Clearness, but also those of Unity; under which latter 
subject it wOl be illustrated, and the best modes of correction will be 
pointed out 

Y. Long sentences. These are always a source of ob- 
scurity, unless the members composing them are similar in 
their structure. There is a tendency in most young writers 
to make their sentences too long. The other extreme is safer 
than this ; but either is to be avoided. The most pleasing 
style in this respect is one characterized by variety ; one in 
which long and short sentences are judiciously alternated. 

YI. Technical Terms. 

Terms belonging to a particular trade, business, or science, not being 
understood by the generality of readers, should be strictly avoided, 
especially in poetry. Dryden, however, was of the contrary opinion. 
" As those," says he, " who in a logical disputation keep to general 
terms would hide a fallacy, so those who do it in any poetical descrip- 
tion would veil their ignorance." Accordingly, in his translation of the 
^neid, he indulges in the following technicalities : — 

** Tack to the larboard, and ttand qf to sea, 
Veer ttarboard ses and land." 

Technical terms are allowable only in scientific treatises, where we ex* 
pect to find them ; and in comedy and fiction, where they are some 
times introduced into dialogue for the purpose of illustrating individual 
peculiarities. 

§ 366. Equivocation. — To avoid this fault, it is not necejS* 

~^^^~ ■' 1 ■■ I- ■ 1 ■■-•-- ■■>■ ■•-•■ ■-■ n ■ M ««^^^ ■ , M ■■«■ ».. ., . . ^M ■ 

ioiiroe of obfleoiltj r "What Is meant by tliia? What besides s want of dearnen n> 
snltsfrom aach inTolyed constractionaf Wliat ia the fifth aoiiros of obaoarityf In 
what case only )a a long aentenoe perapleaoaa? In whom ts there a tendency to long 
ientencea ? What la the beat rale, aa regards length of sentenoea ? Wbat la the sixth 
eonrce of obscurity? Why ahonld technical terms be avoided f Wbat was Diyden^a 
opinion on this point ? Show bow he has acted on this opinion in hla translation of the 
JSneid. In what eompodtiona are technical terms allowable f 

S 866. What ia meant by an equivocal term ? When may aach a term be used, and 
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•ary that we reject all words of more than one signification ; 
for, in that case, our vocabulary would become exceedingly 
limited, and by far the greater part of our language would be 
utterly useless. But a regard for Perspicuity requires us to 
reject an equivocal term except when its connection with other 
words in any particular case distinctly indicates which of its 
significations, as there used, it bears. This connection will 
almost always determine the meaning so clearly that the true 
sense will be the only one suggested. Thus, the word pound 
signifies both the sum of twenty shillings sterling and sixteen 
ounces avoirdupois. . Yet, if a person tells me that he rents a 
house for fifty pounds a year, or that he has bought fifty 
pounds of meat, there will be no lack of perspicuity, — the idea 
of weight will not present itself to my mind in the. one case, 
or that of money in the other. Sometimes, however, the con- 
nection is insufficient to determine the meaning ; and the ex- 
pression, being thus susceptible of a two-fold interpretation, 
must be avoided. Examples of the different kinds of equivo- 
cation are presented below, together with the best modes of 
correction. 

L " I am persuaded that neither death nor life will be able to separate 
us from the love of Gk>d.*' Here of is equivocal ; we cannot tell whether 
the meaning is the love which we bear to God, or that which He bean 
to us. If the former is intended, it should be ** our love to God " ; if the 
latter, *< Gk>d'8 love to us". So, '*the reformation of Luther*^ means 
either the change wrought in him, or that brought about hy him. The 
latter signification may be denoted by commencing reformation with a 
capital ; as, in this sense, it is an important historical event 

n. ** They were both more ancient than Zoroaster, or Zerdnshtw' 
Here, or is equivocal This conjunction connects either equivalents 
or substitutes. H^nce, the reader unacquainted with Persian his- 
tory may be at a loss to know whether Zoroaster and Zerdusht are the 
•ame person or different ones. According to the system of punctuation 
laid down in this volume, the comma before cr denote tl^at tliey are 

wban most It be avoided? What generally detennines tbe vf^pigf^^ ci an eqoiTocal 
word ? Oive an example. 

Qaote a fleatenoe in which €f is eqairocal ; po{nt ont the two interpretationB d 
which it is saaeeptible; and show what alteriitlons sjionld be made to express each 
iManing dearly. Treat in this same manner a sentence in which or Is equivocal ; one 

18 
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one and tbe Mine, and its omiasioii woald signify that two penona wert 
intended. Tet> as many are nnaeqnainted with pnnetuation, it is beat^ 
when this eonjnnction is nsed in the latter sense, — that is, as a con- 
nective of substitutes, — to introduce its correlatiye either before the first 
of the words so connected. '* They were both more ancient than either 
Zoroaster or Zerdusht", would denote that they were different persons^ 
beyond the possibility of mistake. 

m *' I hare long since learned to like nothing but what yon da* 
Do is eqnirooal ; we can not tell whether it is an auxiliary or a prin- 
cipal yerb, — ^whether the meaning is to like nothing but vhat you like, 
or nothing but ^ohat you da If the fonner is intended, we should change 
ob to like, or else say nothing but what pleases you. 

lY. "Lysias pronused his father that he would neyer forget his 
friends." Properly speaking, the last hU refers to the same antecedent 
as the first ; and the meaning is, that he would neyer forget his T>wn 
(Lysias^) friends. If this is the aathoi's meaning, the sentence is gram- 
matically correct ; yet, as it may be misunderstood by those who do not 
look closely at grammatical relations, it would be well to alter the form 
according to the suggestion touching an analogous case in § 865: 
** Lysias promised his father, * I will neyer fi>rget thy [or my"] friends.' " 

Y. "He aimed at nothing less than the crown." Owing to the 
equiyocal expression nothing Uu than, this sentence may denote either, 
** Nothing was leas aimed at by him than the crown ; " or, ** Nothing in- 
ferior to the crown could satisfy Us ambition." 

§ 367. Ambiguity, — This fault, als0| leaves the reader in 
doubt between two meanings ; but this doubt is occasioned, 
not by the use of equivocal terms, but by a faulty arrange- 
ment of words or clauses. Both equivocation and ambiguity, 
but particularly the latter, are faults of frequent occurrence 
in composition ; from the fact that a writer whose mind is 
pro-occupied with one of the significations of an expression, 
which he designs it to convey, is not likely to notice that it 
also bears another. The commonest varieties of ambiguity 
are illustrated in the following examples : — 

L The proper place for a relative pronoun is immediately after its 

■~^— — — ^^— — ^^— ^-^-^— ^— ^— ^^— — - 

In wbl«h do Is equlvooal ; on« in which hSs Is aqnivocsU oob in which the ezpreasloa 
uoih4n{; Um than is equivocal. 

S 867. By what is ambl^ty occasioned ? Wliat renders it a flralt of fteqnent oocnr- 
TCBoe ? What part of apeeoh. im^operly placed, often occaslona ambignity? Whers 
ikenid the letotlve pronoon stand ? C<Hieot the sentonoe^ *' A servant wUl ohsy s mas 
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•nteoedent ; and, if it oeenpies any other place, the sentence, as a gen- 
eral rule, should be so changed as to allow it to stand in that position. 
Thus, instead of, " A servant will obey a master's orders whom he loyes,** 
we should have, " A servant will obey the orders of a master whom he 
loves." Tet, as this principle is constantly violated in composition, wa 
are sometimes at a loss to determine to which of two antecedent sub- 
stantives a relative belongs. " Solomon, the son of David, loAo built the 
temple at Jerusalem, was a wise and powerful monarch.'* — " Solomon, 
the son of David, isAo was persecuted by Saul, was m wise and powerful 
monarch.** — ^In these two sentences, who is umilarly situated ; yet in the 
former it relates to Solomon, and in the latter to David. A perspicuous 
writer would avoid the possibility of misconception by changing both :— 
" Solomon, the son of David and builder of the temple at Jerusalem, was 
a wise and powerful monarch.**— " Solomon, wl ose father David was 
persecuted by Saul, was ** ^c 

n. The peculiar position of a substantive sometimes occasions am- 
biguity, particularly in poetry, when the object is placed before the 
verb. In the sentence, '* And thus the son the fervent sire addressed," 
we are unable to say whether the son or the sire was the speaker. The 
meaning may be fixed in either way by substituting hU for the, before 
the object ; for, according to the idiom of our language, the possessive 
pronoun is, in such cases, more properly joined to the regimen of a verb 
than to its nominative. If th^ son was the speaker, the line should run, 
''And thus the son kU fervent sire addressed;" if he was the party 
spoken to, '* And thus his son the fervent sire addressed." 
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LESSON LX. 

EXERCISE ON CLEARNESS. 

In the following sentences, correct sucli expressions as are 

not perspicuous : — 

I. He talks all the way up stairs to a visit. 2. God begins His cure 
by caustics, by incisions and instruments of vexation, to try if the diii* 
ease that will not yield to the allectives of cordials and perfumes, frio* 

ter^ orders whom he loves." Show how the relative «oAo, slmUarlj placed in two dif 
ftreat sentences, may refer to different antecedents. How may these sentences be 
altered, to make the r^erence clear ! In poetry, from what does ambiguity sometimes 
proceed ? Give an example, and show how the meaning may be determined. 
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tions and bathB, may be forced out by deleterios, searificationB, and 
more salutary, but less pleasing, physic. 8. Some productioiis of nature 
rise in yalue according a^ they more or less resemble art 4. The farmer 
went to his neighbor, and told him that his cattle were in his field. 5. 
He may be said to hare saved the life of a citizen, and conse(|[nently en- 
tiUed to the reward. 6. I perceiyed it had been scoured with half an 
eye. 7. The love of a parent is one of the strongest passions implanted 
in the heart 8. So obscure are Carlyle's sentences that nine tenths of his 
readers do not receive any idea from them. \^Eq%dvocal: — doet it mean 
that <ndy one tenth of hU readers undentand them; or that, though nine 
tentha may not do so, eight tenthe may / Alter the eentenee in two wayt, to 
that it may perepieuowly expreu both theoe ideae.} 9. Few kings have 
been more energetic than Menes, or [equitfocal] Mbraim. 10. The yoong 
man did not want natural talents ; but the father of him was a coxcomb, 
who affected being a fine gentleman so immercifuUy, that he could not 
endure in his sight, or the frequent mention of, one who was his sod, 
growing into manhood, and thrusting him out of the gay world. 11. 
We are naturally inclined to praise who praise us, and to flatter who 
flatter usl 12. The rising tonu) a lofty column bore. [Ambipuous:— 
whieh bore the other f} 13. He advanced against the old man, miitating 
his address, his pace, and career, as well as the vigor of his horse and 
his own skUl would allow. 14. Their rebuke had the effect intended. 
lEquivoeal : — did they give the rebuke, or receive itf] 15. Whom chance 
misled his mother to destroy. [Ambiguotu : — woe the mjother the dettroy- 
erorthe dettroyefffj^ l^. This work has been overlooked [equivoeai} by 
the most eminent critics. 17. You ought to conteom all tiie wit in the 
world against you. 18. The clerk told his employer, whatever he did, 
he could not please him. 19. Claudius was canonized among the gods, 
who scarcely deserved the name of a m&n. 20. Hie Latin tongue, in 
its purity, was never in England. 21. Hie lady was sewing with a Ro- 
man nose. 22. Here I saw two men digging a well with straw hatsL 
23. We may have more, but we can not have more satislSactory, evi- 
dence. 24. Dr. Prideauz used to relate that, when he brought the 
copy of his " Connection of the Old and New Testaments" to the book- 
seller, he told him it was a dry subject, and the printing could not be 
safely ventured upon unless he could enliven the work with a little 
humor. 25. The sharks who prey upon the inadvertency of young 
heirs are more pardonable than those who trespass upon the good opin- 
ion of tkoee who treat them with respect 26. Dryden makes a hand- 
some observation on Ovid's writing a letter from Dido to u£neas, in the 
following words. lAmbiguoue: — were the words here referred to thorn 
of Dryden's obterwOion or those of Dido's letter f^ 27. Most of the 
hands were asleep in their berths, when the vessel shipped a sea that 
carried away our pinnace and binnacle. Our deaa-lights were in, 
or we should have mled. The mainmast was so sprung, Uiat we were 
obliged to fish it, and bear away for the nearest port 28. This occurs in 
Ben Jonson's works, a prominent dramatist contemporary with Shak- 
speare. 29. D's fortune is equal to half of ITs fortune, which is a thou- 
sand dollars. [Ambiguous :--does JE*s fortune, or a half of it, amount to a 
thousand dollars /] 80. My Christian and surname b^n and end with 
the same letters. [Ambiguous .'—does the Christian name begin with ihs 
same letter that the surname begins with ; and end with the same letter ihai 
the surname ends with ; as, in Andrew Askew f or does the Christian nams 
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tnd with the same letter mth tohieh it begina, and the tumame aleo end 
with the same letter with which it begins; as, in JBezekiah Thrift f or, 
lasUy, are all these f<mr letters, the first and the Utst of each name the 
same; as, in Norman Nelson f 31. The good man not only deserves 
the^ respect but the love of his fellow-bein^ 82. ChaHemagne pat- 
ronized not only learned men, but abo established several educational 
institutions. 33. Sixtus the Fourth was, if I mistake not, a great col- 
lector of books, at least 
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LESSON LXI. 



STRENGTH. 



§ 368. The fifth essential property of a good style is 
Strength ; which consists in such a use and arrangement of 
words as make a deep impression on the mind of the reader 
or hearer. ^ 

§ 369. The first requisite of Strength is the rejection of all 
superfluous words, which constitutes, as we have seen, one of 
the elements of Precision also. Whatever adds nothing to the 
meaning of a sentence takes from its Strength ; and, whether 
it be simply a word, a clause, or a member, should be rejected. 
In the following passages, the words in italics convey no ad- 
ditional meaning, and, consequently, a regard for Strength re> 
quires their omission :- •«'' Being satisfied with what he has 
achieved, he attempts nothing further." — ^** If I had not been 
absent if I had been here, this would not have happened." — 
'' The very first discovery of it strikes the mind with inward 
joy, and spreads delight through all its faculties. ^^ 

§ 370. The seeond principle to be observed by those who 
aim at Strength of style, has reference to the use of relativesy 

{ 868L Wbftt Is the fifth essential property of style f In whst does it consist ? 
{ 869. What is the first requisite of strenc^ ? What is the effect of words which 
add nothing to the meaning of a sentence ? Giye examples. 

{ 870l To what does the second principle reftr ? By what are parts of acntences 
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oonjimotioiifl, and prepositiona, which, indicating the conneo* 
tion and relation of words, are constantly occurring. 

L PartB of Mntenees are oonneeted by either a eonjxmctioii or a reU> 
tire pronoun, not htf hoik. In the following sentence, the connection is 
made by and, and who should therefore be rejected : " He was a man of 
fine abilities, and who lost no opportunity of improying them by study." 
Between two reUtire clauses, howerer, a conjunction is generally ein> 
ployed ; as, ** Cicero, whom the profligate feared, hii who was honored 
by the upright," Ac The oonjunotiou is also introduced eyen when tho 
reUtive and its verb are suppressed m one of the clauses, as in the com- 
mencement <d the sentence from Swift, g^ven below. Care must be 
taken not to use the reUtiye for the conjunction, or the conjunction 
for the reUtive ; of which latter fault. Swift is guilty in the following 
sentence :— 

" There is no talent so useful towards rising in the worid, or wliieh 
puts men more out of the reach of fortune, than that quality generally 
possessed by the dullest sort of people, and is, in conmion language, 
called discretion." 

Here and should be which. It will be observed, also, that the wordi 
which i» are understood after talent, near the commencement of the sen- 
tence, and that the conjunction or is therefore introduced to connect the 
first clause with that which follows. 

U. The too frequent use of and must be avoided. Not only when 
employed to introduce a sentence, but also when often repeated daring 
its progress, this conjunction greatly enfeebles style. Such is its effect 
in Uie following sentence from Sir William Temple, in which it is nsed 
BO less than eight times :— 

** the Academy set up by Cardinal Richelieu, to amuse the wits of 
that age and country, and <uyert them from raking into his politics and 
ministry, brought tms into Togue ; and the French wits have, for this 
last age, been wholly turned to Ihe refinement of their style and Isn 
gnage ; and, indeed, with such success that it can hardly be equalled, 
and runs equally through their verse and their prose." 

When the object is to present a quick succession of spirited imsges, 
the conjunction is often entirely omitted with fine effect, by a figare 
called by grammarians Asyndeton, This is illustrated in Cesar's cele- 
brated veni, vuU, vici, and constitutes the chief feature of the style of 
Sallust 

oODiMCted f 8honM both the relative and the co^juoetlon he used for thti pnrpoee io 
tke eame eonnectlon ? In whst eaae is the relatiTe alone insnfBdent to make tbe ooa- 
aeotton? What is the fluilt in the sentence quoted from Swift r What ooi^oBclttoB 
most not be repeated too (rften 7 From whom is a sectenee quoted, which is fenltj Is 
this vespeetf What is meant bjr aeyndtlonf When is this ilgaxe used with fls* 
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On the other hand, when we are makiDg an enumeration in whieh it 
is important that the transition from one object to another ahonld not be 
too rapid, but that each Bhonld appear distinct from the rest and by 
itself occnpy the mind for a moment, the conjunction may be repeated 
with peculiar advantage. Such repetition is called JPoltfsyndeton ; it is 
exemplified in the following sentence of St. Paul's :— 

" I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 

Erincipalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
eight, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God. 

nL What is called the splitting of particles, — that is, the separation 
of a preposition from the noun which it goyems,— is always to be 
avoided. This £sult oceurs in the following sentence : "Though yirtue 
borrows no assistance from, yet it may often be accompanied by, the ad- 
vantages of fortune." Ko one can read these lines without perceiving 
their decided lack of Strength and Harmony. A slight change will 
greaUy improve their effect: "Though virtue borrows no assistance 
from the advantages of fortune, yet t may often be accompanied by 
theoL" 

IV. Avoid, on ordinary occasions, the common expletive there, as 
used in the following sentence : — " There is nothing which disgusts us 
sooner than the empty pomp of language." The sentiment is expressed 
more simply and strongly thus: "Nothing disgusts us sooner", Ac 
This expletive form is proper only when used to introduce an important 
proposition, 

§ 371. A third means of promoting the Strength of a sen- 
tence is to dispose of the important word or words in that 
place where they will make the greatest impression. What 
this place is, depends on the nature and length of the sen- 
tence. Sometimes, it is at the commencement, as in the fol- 
lowing from Addison ; " The pleasures of the imagination^ 
taken in their fall extent, are not so gross as those of sense, 
nor so refined as those of the understanding." In other 



effect f Id what sentence of CaBsar^s Is it innstnted? In wboee writings do« it oon- 
ftantlyracnrr Wtaatispolirsyiitftfftmf Whenmay it be used with advantage f Be* 
peat a sentenoe from Seriptnre, in which it occurs. What is meant by the splitting of 
partidea f What effect has it on style f Bepeat a sentenoe in which this llialt occnrs, 
and show how to correct it In what cases is the expletive form fhgre is proper, and 
where should it he avoided f 

1 87L As a third means of promoting strength, where shoold the important word or 
words be plaeed f In what position will they make the greatest improsRioii f Whene 
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oases, it will be fonnd of adyantage to enspend the sense foi 
a time, and bring the important term at the close of the pe- 
riod. " On whatever side," says Pope, " we contemplate 
Homer, what principally strikes us is his %oonderfuL invm- 
ivmy No rule can be giyen on this subject ; a comparison 
of different arrangements is the only means of ascertainiog, in 
any particular case, which is the best. It will, therefore, be 
well for a writer, when a sentence which he has composed 
seems weak, to try whether he can not improve it by varying 
the position of the important words. 

But, whatever position the emphatic word or words may occupy, it 
IB of primary importance that they be disencmnbered of less significant 
terms ; which, if presented in too close connection, divert the mind from 
the prominent idea or object on which it should be allowed to dwell 
The difference of effect will be evident on comparing one of Shaftesbur/s 
sentences, in which a variety of adverbs and adverbial phrases are 
skilfully introduced, and a sentence composed of the same words, leas 
forcibly, though not ungrammatically, arranged. 

Ai written, — " If, whilst they [poets] profess only to please, they 
secretlv advise and give instruction, they may now, perhaps, as well as 
formerly, be esteemed, with Justice, the best and most honorable among 
authors." 

Aa altered. — ^If, whilst they profess to please only, they advise and 

give instruction secretly, they may be esteemed the best and most 
onorable among authors, with justice, perhaps, now as well as for* 
merly. 

§ 372. Fourthly, Strength requires that, when the mem 
bers of a sentence differ in length, the shorter should hare 
precedence of the longer ; and, when they are of unequal 
force, that the weaker be placed before the stronger. 
Both of these principles are violated in the following sen- 
tence : " In this state of mind, every employment of life be- 



do they stand in the Bent«ncQ quotod from Addlacm f Where, in that taken from Pope t 
What oonree is suggested to the writer, when he finds that he has composed a feeble 
sentence f Wherever the emphatic words are placed, what is of primaiy importance ? 
From whom is a sentence quoted in illustration f 

% 872. What does strength require, as regards the position of members that differ in 
#Bngth or force? Bepeat a sentence in which these principles are Tioiated, and 
ibow how it may be corrected. What figure consists in an arrangement similif 



«ome8 an oppressive burden, and every object appears gloomy/* 
How much more forcible does it become when the shorter and 
weaker member is placed first : " In this state of mind, every 
object appears gloomy, and every employmest of life becomes 
an oppressive burden.'' 

This anrangement of the members of a sentence constitutes what haf 
already been defined among the rhetorical figures as Climas^ What is 
most emphatic is brought last, in order that a strong hnpression may be 
left on the reader's mind* From this role the next naturally follows. 

§ 373. Avoid closing a sentence with an adverb, a preposi- 
tion, or any small unaccented word. Besides the violation of 
Harmony involved in placing a monosyllable where we are 
accustomed to find a swelling sound, there is a peculiar feeble* 
ness arising from the fact that the mind naturally pauses to 
consider the import of the word last presented, and is disap- 
pointed when, as in the case of a preposition, it has no signif- 
icance of its own, but merely indicates the relation between 
words that have preceded it. '* He is one whom good men 
are glad to be acquainted with.'' It will be readily seen how 
much is gained by a simple transposition: '^ He is one with 
whom good men are glad to be acquainted**' 

Tile same principle holds good in the case of adverbs. " Such things 
were not allowed formerly ", is feeble compared with, ** Formerly such 
things were not allowed." When, however, an adverb is emphatic, it 
is often, according to § 371, introduced at the close of a period wiib fine 
effect; as in the following sentence of Bolingbroke's: ''In their pros- 
perity, my friends shall never hear of me; in their adversity, always." 

This principle, also, requires us to avoid terminating a sentence with 
a succession of unaccented words ; such as, wUh it, in it, on it, Ac 
^This is a proposition which I did not expect; and I must ask the 



to tbat here prescribed? Why is it best to place last that which is meet em 
phaUef 

1 878. With what most we avoid dosing a sentence f What is the effect of ter- 
minating a period in this way ? Give an example of this error, and show how to cot- 
rect it With what part of speech, as a general rale, mast a sentence not be closed f 
Exemplify, and then coned, this eiror. In what case may an adverb close a period? 
ttopeat a sentence of BoUngbrokeX in which one is so placed with fine efllBctk What 
else does this principle require ns to avoid ? Give an example. 

13* 
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|>riTil^e of r«fl6otuig on it" Hie last member would be more £>reiUt 
thiu : ** and I'most ask time for reflection." 

§ 374. Lastly, when in different members two objects are 
Bontrastedi a resemblanbe in language and constmction in- 
creases the effect The most striking comparisons are those 
in which this rule is observed. Thus, Pope, speaking of Ho* 
mer and Virgil :— " Homer was the greater genius ; Virgil the 
better artist : in the one, we most admire the man ; in the 
other, the work. Homer hnrrjes us with a commanding im- 
petuosity ; Virgil leads us with an attractiye majesty. Homer 
scatters with a generous profusion; Virgil bestows with a 
careful magnificence." 

We may farther illnatrate this point by placing^ side by side two 

Mntences embodying the same thonght^ in one of which this role is ob- 

aerved) while in the other it is disregarded* 

Weak.-^'Re embraced the canse of liber^ faintly, and pursued it 
without residittion ; he grew tired of it when ne had mu<di to hope, and 
gave it up when there was no ground for apprehension. 

Stnmgk'^'BLe embraced the cause of liberty faintly, and pursned it 
irresolutely ; he grew tired of it when he had much to hope, and gare 
it up when he Lad nothing to fear. 

EXERCISE. 

In the followmg sentences, make such corrections as are 
required by the rules for the promotion of Strength :-^ 

1. He was a man of fine reputation, and eijoyed a high d«^ee of 
popularity. 2. I went home» fuU of a great many serious r&eeUomL 8l 
This is the j^inoiple which I referred t<K 4^ Catiline was not on/y an 
infamous traitor, but a profligate man. 5. We should constantly aim al 
perfection, though we may haye no expectation of eyer arriying aiiL 6. 
it was a case of unpardonable breach of trt&t and gross disregard oi 
official duty, to say tke leatt T. We flatter ourselyes with the belief 
that we hays forsaken our passions, when they haye forsaken ua & Eyery 
one that aims at greatness does not succeed (§ 871). 9. He appears to 
enjoy the universal esteem ^ all men, 10. Tnouch yirtue borrows no 
assistance from, yet it may often be aoeompwoied by, the adyantages of 
fortune.^ 11. As the strength of our cause does not depend upon, so 
neither is it to be decided by, any critical points of history, chronology, 
or language. 12. Alfred the Great, of England, was one of the most 

S 874 When In dtflferent memb«n of a Bentenoe two objects are contrasted^ how 
« the effect increased ? Show how Pope applies this principle In comparing Homar 
•nd Yii^L 
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remmrkable and distinguished men that we read of in history. Thongh 
his efforts were unable and insufficient entirely to banish the darkness 
of the age he lived in, yet he greatly improyed the condition of his coun- 
trymen, and was the means of doing much g^d to them. IS. Sensual* 
ists, by their gross excesses and frequent indul^nces, debase their 
minds, enfeeble their bodies, and wear out their spirits (§ 872). 14. In- 
gratitude is not a crime that I am chargeable with, whateyer otner faults I 
may be guilty of. 15. The man of virtue and of honor will be trusted, 
and esteemed, and respected, and relied upon. 16. He has talents which 
are rapidly unfolding into life and rigor, and indomitable energies 
(§ S72). l7. It is absurd to think of judging either Ariosto or Spenser 
by prec€n)ts which they did not attend to. 18. Force was resisted by 
force, Taior opposed by valor, and art encountered or ^luded by similar 
address (§ 8741 19. It is a principle of our religion that we should not 
revenge ourselves on our enemies or take vengeance on our foes. 20. It 
is impossible for us to behold the divine works with coldness or indiffezw 
ence, or to survey so many beauties without a secret satisfaction and 
complacency. 21. The fSuth he professed, and which he became an 
apostle oft was not his invention. 22. The creed originated by Moham- 
med, and which almost all the Arabians and Persians believe in, is a mix- 
ture of Paganism, and Judaism, and Christianity. 23. There is not,^ in 
my opinion, a more pleasing and triumphant consideration in religion 
than this, of the perpetual progress which the soul makes towards the 
perfection of its nature, wilJiout ever arriving at a period in it, 24 
Their idleness, and their luxury and pleasures, uieir criminal deeds, and 
their immoderate passions, andtheir timidity and baseness of mind, have 
dejected them to such a degree, that life itself is a burden, and they find 
no pleasure in it. 25. Shakspeare was a man of profound genius, and 
whose bold and striking tiboughts must be admired in every age. 26. 
Avai'tce is a o .^ime whi<£ wise men are often guilty Qf, 
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LESSON LXII. 

HARMONY. 

§ 375. The sixth essential property of a good style is 
Harmony ; a term used to denote that smooth and easy flow 
which pleases the ear. Sound, though less important than 
sense, must not be disregarded, as a means of increasing the 
effect of what is spoken or written. Pleasing ideas can hardly 
be transmitted by harsh and disagreeable words ; and, what- 

f 875. What is the slxtb essential property of style ? What does harmony denote Y 
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ever emotion we are endeayoring to excite in the reader, we 
accomplish our object much more readily and effectually by 
availing ourselTee of the peculiar sounds appropriate thereto 

Harmony consists in, 

L The use of euphonious, or pleasant-sounding, words. 

II. The euphonious arrangement of words. 

IIL The adaptation of sound to the sense it expresses. 

§ 376. The following words are to be aroided as inharmo* 
nious : — 

L BeriYatiYeB from long compound wopcSb; such as harefacedfU9»tWr<mg' 

IL Words containing a succession of consonant sounds; as, famCdttt 
tlrili^itfJUnehed, 

JTL Words contakdng a snccession of unaccented syllables; as, m^ 
teorological, detoffaiorily, mereinarineii, 

TV. Words in which a short or unaccented syllable is repeated, or fol* 
lowed by another that closely resemhltt it ; as, hclily, famenng. 

It must not be inferred that the writer is required, in all cases, to re- 
ject the words embraced under the classes just enumerated. Harsh 
terms are sometimes adapted to the subject, and express the meaning 
more forcibly than any others. They should be aToided, however, when 
euphony is desirable, and there are other terms which ei^ress the mean- 
ing with equal significances 

Those words are most agreeable to the ear, in which there is an in- 
teimixtnre of consonants and vowels; not so many of the former as to 
impede freedom of utterance, or such a recurrence of the latter as fre- 
quently to occasion hiatus. 

§ 377. A regard for harmony also requires us, in the prog- 
ress of a sentence, to avoid repeating a sound by employing 
the same word more than once, or using, in contiguous words, 
similar combinations of letters. This fault is known as Tavr 
tology. It may be corrected by substituting a synonyme for 

How does sound oompara 1b Importanoe witii sense ? In what three psrtienlsn dotf 
bartoony oondstY 

{ 87ft. Mention the four elasses of words to be avoided as inhannonlooSb When in 
■neh words to he r^eeted ? When may they be employed f What words are taoA 
agreeable to the ear? 

1877. What Is teatologyr What is its eflbett Howmayit be oometsdf ^* 
wratpp^fft 
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ono of tbe words in which the repeated sound occurs. The 
unpleasant effect of tautology will be readily perceived in the 
following sentences : — '^ The general ordered the captain to 
order the soldiers to observe good order,^^—" We went in an 
tf/iormous car." By a substitution of synonymes, as above 
suggested, we avoid the unpleasant repetitions in these passa- 
ges, and increase their Strength. — *^ The general directed the 
captain to command the soldiers to observe good order."— 
" We went in a large car." 

§ 378. Harmonyi moreover, is deficient in sentences con- 
taining a succession of words of the same number.of syllableb , 
thus, " No kind of joy can long please us," is less harmonious 
than, " No species of joy can long delight us." So we im- 
prove the sound of the following sentence, in which there is a 
preponderance of dissyllables, by varying the length of the 
words. ^ She always displays a cheerful temper and pleasant 
humor." — " She invariably ezhUfits a contented and pleasant 
disposition.^^ 

§ 379. The second particular on which the Harmony of a 
sentence depends, is the proper arrangement of its parts. 
However well-chosen the words may be, or however eupho* 
nious in themselves, if they are unskilfully arranged the music 
of the sentence is lost. 

In the harmonions stractare of periods, no writer, oneient or mod- 
em, eqnals Cicero. It waa a feature which he regarded as of the utmost 
unportance to the effect of a oompoeition, and to ensure the perfection- 
«f which he spared no lahor. Indeed, his countrymen generally wm« 
more thorough in their inTcstigations of this subject, and more careful 
in their obserrance of the rules pertaining thereto, than are the most 
polished'Of modem writers. Kot only was their language susceptible of 
more melodious combinations than ours, but their ears were more deli- 
cately attuned, and were thus the means of affording them livelier plei^ 
sure firom a well-rounded period. " I haye often," says Cicero, " been 
witness to bursts of acclamation in the public assemblies when sentencea 

{ 878. In what 8«ntenoe6 is hsnnoDy deficient ? Give examples. 

{ 8T9. What is the second partienlar on which the hannony of a sentenee depends? 
Who sarpasses all writers in the harmonioos stractare of his periods f How, as lesfsrds 
fills property, do the ancient Bomans compare with the moderns? What doea Cioevs 
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doted mnsioaUy; for that is a pleasure whieh the ear ezpecta." £3se 
where, alluding to a sentence of the eloquent Carbo, he tells us, " Sa 
great a clamor was excited on the part of the assembly that it was alto* 
gether wonderful.* At the present day, we can not, even with the 
most harmonious style, hope to produce such effeetb It is sufficient if 
the ear is pleased ; it need not be transported. There is danger, more- 
OTer, if a swelling tone is oontinued. too long, of giving to what is com- 
posed an air of tumid declamation. The ear of a reader, becoming famil- 
iar with a monotonous melody, is apt to be cloyed with it, and to con- 
vey to the mind but a slight impression compared with that produced 
by variety. Contiguous sentences must be constructed differently, so 
that their pauses may fall at unequal intervalSi £ven discords properly 
introduced, and abrupt departures from regularity of cadence, have, at 
times, a good effect. Above all, there must be no appearance of labored 
attempts at Harmony ; no sacrifice of Perspicuity, Precision, or SUength, 
to sound. All unmeaning words introduced merely to round a period 
must be regarded as blemishes. When the meaning of a sentence is ex- 
pressed with clearness, force, and dignity, it can hardly fail to strike tih6 
ear agreeably ; at most^ a moderate d^ee of attention will be all that 
is required for imparting to such a period a pleasing cadence. Lar 
bored attempts will often result in nothing more than rendering the 
composition languid and enervating. 

§ 380. The first thing requiring attention in the arrange- 
ment of sentences, is that the parts be disposed in such a way 
as to be easily read. What the organs of speech find no dif- 
ficulty in uttering, will, as a general rule, afford pleasure to the 
ear. In the progress of a sentence, the voice naturally rests 
at the close of each member ; and these pauses should be so 
distributed as neither to exhaust the breath by their distance 
from each other, nor to require constant cessations of voice by 
the frequency of their recurrence. Below are presented in eon- 
trast a harmonious sentence from Milton, and one of an oppo- 
site character from Tillotson ; the former of which pleases the 



sajtkatbehasirltMflsedr Whatd«6SlM«tetowlthra8peot to afleBteneeof Csrbo'Sf 
Wbjr Aoald we not, at the pteaent 4i^, aim at a flindlar degree of hwmony f What Im 
reeonmeDded wUh le^ect to tbe comtraction of oentigaous seatenoee ? What la some- 
tfmes the effect <tf diaeards? What periods will generally strike the ear agreeably? 
What to tbe effect of kkbored attempts at harmony ? 

% 880. What first re^iiines atteaUon la tbe arrangement of senteaoes ? Where does 
the ydce, in reading, naturally rest t Hew aboold these ^aaaes be distributed ? From 
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ear with its well-arraDged snccession of pauses; while the 
latter offends this organ by reason of the length of its members, 
particularly the closing one, in which the. reader finds no 
opportunity for taking breath. 

Fmrn HiiUm,'^** We ahall conduct yon tQ a hiU'«ide, UboriouB, in* 
deed, at the first ascent; but elfle> so smooth, so green^ so full of goodly 
prospectS) and melodious sounds on eyery side, that the harp of Orpheus 
was not more charming.? 

.FVom JUUftmm.'^** This discourse concerning the easiness of Gk>d't 
commands, does, all along, suppose and acknowledge the difficulties of 
the first Entrance upon a religious course ; except only in those persons 
who hare had the happiness to be trained up to religion by the easy 
and insensible degrees of a pious and virtuous education." 

On this same account, a want of skill in the dbtribution of pauses, 
the example giyeu '' as altered" in § 871 is singularly inharmonious ; as, 
also, are many sentences in which there are long parentheses* 

§ 381. The next thing to be considered is the cadence of 
periods. The rale bearing on this point is, that when we aim 
at dignity or elevation the sound should be made to swell to 
the lasU Herein the requirements of Strength and Harmony 
agree, — that the longest members and the fullest and most 
sonorous words be retained for the conclusion. To end a sen- 
tence, therefore, with a preposition, or a succession of unac- 
cented words, is as disagreeable to the ear as it is enfeebling. 
Observe the admirable cadence of the following fine sea* 
tence of Sterne's :«— 

" The accusing spirit which flew up to Heaven's Chancery with the 
oath, blushed as he gave it in ; and the recording angel, as he wrote it 
down, dropped a tear upon the word, and blotted it out forever.** 

A slight change at the close of the sentence will miur its melody. 

** The accusing epiA'i which flew up to Heaven's Chancery with the 
9fttb, blushed as he gave it in ; and the recording angel, as he wrote it 
down, dropped a tear, and blotted it out" 

§382. Finallyi as the highest kind of Harmony, — ^most dif- 
ficult to attain, and, when attained, most effective, — we have to 

whalt Mitlran ws examplee quoted, and wherelii lies the hannony of ttaa one, and the 
hanbnew of Um other f What is sold of Benteooes coataining long parentbeeea ? 

$ SSL Wkai ia the imle for giving ao effeoUve cadence to a sentence ? With what 
do !Mth aCraagth and harmony reqoire ua to avoid oloaiag a period ? Bepeat a mnsioal 
sentence from Bteme, point oat wherein Its harmooy oonsiata, and show how a aU^t 
fehaoge wlU destroy Ks cadenoek 
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consider the adaptation of Bound to sense. This is tiro-fold 
first, the natural adaptation of particular sounds to certaic 
kinds of writing; and, secondly, the use of such words in the 
description of sound, mption, or passion, aS; either in realitj 
or bj reason of imaginary associations} bear some resemblanco 
to the object described. 

§ 383. Certain currents of sound, it has been said, are 
adapted to the tenor of certain Tarieties of composition. 
Sounds have, in many respects, a correspondence with out' 
ideas, partly natural, and partly the effect of artificial associa- 
tions. Hence, any one modulation continued impresses a cer^ 
tain character on style. Sentences constructed with the 
Ciceronian swell are appropriate to what is grave, important, 
or magnificent ;for this is the tone which such sentiments natu* 
rally assume : but they suit no violent passion, no eager 
reasoning, no familiar address. These require sentences 
brisker, easier, and more abrupt No one current of sounds, 
therefore, will be found appropriate to different compositionS| 
or even to different parts, of the same production. To use the 
same cadence in an oration and letter would be as absurd as 
to set the words of a tender love-song to the air of a stately 
march. There is thus much room for taste and judgment in 
forming such combinations of words as are suited to the sub« 
ject under consideration. 

§ 384. Not only is a general correspondence of the current 
of sound with that of thought to be maintained in composi- 
tion, but, in particular cases, the words, either by their length, 
their rapidity of movement, or some other peculiarity, may 
be made to resemble the sense with the happiest effect. This 
can sometimes be accomplished in prose, but is to be looked 

1 88S. What is the highest kind of hsrmofiy? TTnder what two heads do we eon- 
Uder the adaptation of sound to sense f 

I SSa To what are oertalneorrentB of sonnd adapted? Szplatn the reason. Whal 
Is the result of oontlnning any one modnlatlon f To wliat are sentences oonstroeted 
with the Cloeronian swell appropriate Y To what an they nnsdltedt Ic. what, **»f\ 
Is there moch room for taste and Judgment? 

% 9U. How may words he made to resomhle the sense? In what Oepartcaent ct 
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for chiefly in poetry, where iDrersions and other licenses give 
us a greater command of sound. 

The sounds of words are employed for representing, 
chiefly, three classes of objects : first, other sounds ; secondly, 
diflerent kinds of motion ; thirdly, the passions of the mind. 

The simplest variety of this kind of Harmony is the imi- 
tation, by a proper choice of words, of striking sounds which 
we wish to describe ; such as the noise of waters, or the roar- 
ing of winds. 

This imitation is not difficult. No great degree of art is required in 
a poet, when he is describing sweet and soft sounds, to use words that 
are composed principally of liquids and vowels, and therefore glide 
easily along ; or, when he is speaking of harsh noises, to throw together 
a number of rough syllables of difficult pronunciation. This is, in fiict, 
no more than a continued onomatopoeia, a rhetorical fig^ure already de 
fined ; it is simply carrying out a principle which has operated in the 
formation of many words in our language. In common conyersation we 
speak of the whistling of winds, the shriek of the eagle, the loAoop of the 
Indian, the buzz of insects, and the hiss of serpents. These sounds we 
express respectively by articulate sounds which resemble them; and 
this is just what the poet seeks to do, only at greater length, and by 
combinations instead of individual words. 

The first two examples are passages firom Paradise Lost» represent- 
ing respectiyely the sounds made by the unclosing of the gates of Hell, 
and the opening of the portals of Heaven. Observe how adnurably 
these sentences are adapted, each to its subject; how harsh the one^ 
how harmonious the other. 

** On a sadden, opon fly, 
With ImpetnoTis reooil, and Jarring wand, 
The infernal doors; and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thonder." 

" Heaven opened wide 
Her ever^arlng gates, barmonioas soond. 
On golden hinges taming." 

None knew better than Pope the effect of this higher kind of Har- 

eompceitlon, chiefly, is this beaaty to be looked for, and wby t What three elasses of 
Directs are otteneat thos represented by eoandsf What is the simplest variety of this 
kind of harmony f How may sweet and soft sounds be represented? How, harsh 
noises r What figure is thus carried oat f Give examples of words formed in imitation 
of the sounds which they denote. What do the first two examples represent f How 
do they compare with each other? What poet, in particular, has attained this higher 
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mony. He thus, in the Odywey (zzl»449), represents the soimd of a 
bow-etring: — 

**TlM8trlnf,letfly, 
TkotMged Aori and tiharp^ Hko the BbiiU swaUow's eiy." 

So, in his Ilisd (zsil, 146), he iniitates the noise of axes and falling 
oaki: — 

** Loud soonds the sze, radoablfaig Btrokee on stroke^ 
On ell rfdee rmmd the foveat horls her oaks 
Headlong. Deep echoing groan the tbtoketa brown. 
Then, nutOing^ eradbUng^ ertuMnQt thunder down,* 

The roaring of a whirlpool he deseribes in the following terms :— 

** Dbe Scjlla there a scene of horror forms, 
And here Chaiybdis flUs the deep with stonnfl ; 
When the tide mahes from her runMing caTBS, 
Ths nmgh rock roan : tnmvUucnt boQ the wavea.** 

In allusion to the very subject before ns, — 1 e. making the sound, in 
poetry, resemble the sense, — the same author gives a precept, and 
strikingly illustrates it, in a single line:^ 

** But, when load anrgea laah the aonnding shore, 
Tke hoaroe rough verte ahould Ute the torrent roar.* 

In the second place, the sound of words is often employed 
to imitate motion, whether swift or slow, violent or gentle, 
equable or interrupted. Though there is no natural affinity 
between sound and motion, yet in the imagination they are 
closely connected, as appears from the relation subsisting be- 
tween music and dancing. 

Long syllables naturally give the impression of slow and difficult 
motion, as in these lines of Pope : — 

** A needleaa Alezaadrine ends the song; 
Thaif like a VHjunded enake, drage iU alow length oUmgT* 

** Joat writes to make bis barrenneaa appear. 
And etraina from hard^nmnd braina eight Unea a year.- 

A succession of short syllables containing but few consonants de- 
notes rapid motion, as in the last of the following lines from Cowley, 

kind of harmony f Repeat the Unea in which he represents the aonnd of a bow-etring ; 
those in which he imitates the noiae at axea and falling oaka; those in whioh he de* 
•oribes the roaring of a whirlpool ; those in which he alludea to the subjeot under oon- 
aideration. 

What is the sec<md Tarletj of this klad of harmony f WlMt la said of the connee> 
Hon between soand and motion 7 How is the impressimi of slow and difflcnlt motioa 
eoAT^ed? Iliostrate this fh>m Pope. How ia rapid motton denoted f Qnote^ la iUaS" 
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irhich Johnson sajs, as an example of representatiTe yersifioation, "pei> 
haps no other English line can equal." 

** He who defeis this work from day to day, 
Does OD a river's hank expecting stay, 
Till the whole stream that stopped him shall be gone,— 
Which rtmc, and^ aa it rwM, fortiter thcMrun^on^ 

Pope famishes an example of easy metrical flow, which admirably 
represents the gentle motion of which he speaks. 

* Soft is the strain when Zephyr graitly blows, 
And ^€ wtooih stream in emoother numben JlovfeJ" 

A. sndd^^n calm at sea is well painted in the following lines : — 

** Then the shrouds drop ; 
The downy feather, on the eordage hnng, 
Moves not : the flat sea shines like yellow gold 
Fnsed in the fire, or like the marble floor 
Of some old temple wide." 

Sounds are also capable of representing the emotions and 
passions of the mind : not that there is, logically speaking, 
any resemblance between the two ; but inasmuch as different 
syllabic combinations awaken certain ideas, and may thus pre* 
dispose the reader's mind to sympathy with that emotion on 
which the poet intends to dwell. Of this, Dryden's Ode on 
St. Cecilia's Day is a striking exemplification ; as, also, is 
Collins' Ode on '^ The Passions." An extract or two from 
the latter poem will sufficiently illustrate the subject ; it will 
be observed that the words, the metre, and the cadence, ad- 
mirably correspond with the emotion in each case depicted. 

** Next Anger rushed, his eyes on fire. 
In lightnings owned his secret stings ; " 
In one rude elash he stmck the lyre, 
And swept with hurried hand the strings." 

** With wofbl measures wtai Despaix^- 
Ijow sullen sounds |)is grief beguiled ; 
A solemn, strange, and mti^led air, 
*rwas sad by fits, by starts twas wild I " 



tration, a line ftom Cowley, highly eommended by Johnson. Quote a oouplet of Pope*i^ 
which represents gentle motion, fiepeat the example in which a sudden calm at sea 
is described. What else are sounds capable of representing ? Explain how this is pos- 
sible. What poems aflbrd examples? Bepeat the passages quoted from Collins* Od^ 
and show how the scond corresponds with the emotion denoted. 
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>Bat tboa, O Hope, with eyes eo fldr. 

What was thy delighted measure ? 

BtlU it whi^ered promtBed pleasnie^ 
And bade the lorely eoenes at distance hail 1 

Btlll would her toaeh the stntn pndong; 
And from the roeks» the woodsi the Tsle^ 

8ho called on Beho stlU throngh all her song; 
And where her sweetest theme she chose, 

A soft respoBslye Tolce was hoard at sTory close ; 
And Hops^ enchanted, smiled, and wayed her golden hair 2< 
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LESSON' LXIII. 

EXE&CISE Off HARHONT. 

Correct the following sentences according to the mlef 

for the promotion of Harmony : — 

1. No mortal aathor, in the ordinary fate and Tieissitiide of things^ 
knows to -what use hia works, whateyer they are, may, some time or 
other, be applied (§ 381). 2. It ia likewise niged^ that there are, by 
eomputation, in this kingdom, above ten thousand parsons, whose reve- 
nnes, added to those of my Lords the Bishops, would suffice to maintain, 
at their present rate of Hying, half a million, if not more, })Oor men. 
8. Study to unite with finnness gentle pleasing manners (§378). ^ 4^ He 
was mortifyingly rebuked for the misenieyoosness of his oehayior. & 
Ihere are no persons, or, if there are any, assuredly they are few in 
number, who have not, at some time of life, either directly or indirect- 
ly, with or without consciousness on their part, been of sendee to their 
ieUow-ereatures, or at least a portion of them. 6. Thou rushedst into 
the midst of the conflict and swervedst not 7. I have just made ar- 
rangements far /orwarding /our bales of goods. 8. A mild child is 
lik^ better than a wUd cmld. 9. St Augustine liyed holily and god- 
lily. 10. Notwithstanding the barefaeedness of his conduct, we could 
not help pitying the miserableness of his condition. 11. The slow horse 
that keeps on his course may beat the fast horse that stops to eat or 
sleep by the way (§ 878). 12. It is he that has committed the deed, at 
least accessorily. 13. Sobennindedness and shamefacedness are by 
some considered eyidences of yirtue. 14. Generally speaking, a pru- 
dent general wiU ayoid a general enga^ment unless his forces are ecjual 
in brayery and discipline to those of his opponent 15. This is distinct- 
ly stated u an encyclical letter of that age. 16. Energy, industry, tem- 
perance, and handiness, recommend mechanics. 17. Hydrophot>ia 
(which is deiiyed from two Oreek words, meaning^ear of water, and is 
so called from the ayenion to that element which it produces in human 
patients suffering from its attack, though it seldom oauses a similar 
ayersion in the animal from whose bite it originates) sometimes does not 
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display itself for months after the poison has been received into ine sys- 
tem. 1& To two tunes I have made np my mind never to listen. 19. 
Days, weeks^ and monUis, pass by; the rocks shall waste and man shall 
turn to dust. 20. In an analogous case, this might be different 21. 
Should liberty continue to be abused, as it has been for some time past, 
(and, though demagogues may not admit it, yet sensible and observing 
men will not deny, that it has been,) the people will seek relief in des- 
potism or in emigration. 22. We should carefully examine into, and 
candidly pass judgment on, our fSftults. 23. In a few years, the hand of 
industry may change the face of a country, so that one who was familiar 
with it may be unable to recognize it as that which he once knew ; but 
many generations must pass before any change can be wrought in the 
sentunents or manners of a people, out off from intercourse with the 
rest of the world, and thereby confined to the sphere of their own nar- 
row experience (g 380). 24. Confident as^ you are now in your asser- 
tions, and positive as you are in your opinions, the time, be assured, ap- 
proaches, when things and men will appear in a different light to you. 
25. Some ehronidera, by an injudicious use of fiimiliar phrases, express 
themselves nllily, 26. The scene is laid on an inland lake. 
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LESSON LXIV 

UNITY. 

§385. The last essential property of a good style is 
Unity ; wMch consists in the restriction of a sentence to one 
leading proposition, modified only by such accessories as are 
materiaUf and closely connected with it. . The very nature 
of a sentence implies that it must contain but one proposition. 
It may, indeed, consist of parts ; but these must be so bound 
together as to convey to the mind the impression of one fact, 
and one alone. 

§ 386. The first requirement of Unity is, that during the 
course of the sentence the scene and the subject be changed 
as little as possible. The reader must not be hurried by sud- 



S 885. What Is the last essentia] property of a good style f In what does unity eon- 
Mat? What does the nature of a aentenoe imply f If it eonaiata of parts, what must 

be their character ? ^ 

S888. What ia the first requirement of miityf Whatistheeflbotof saSdea tmn4 
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den transitions from place to place, or from person to persoi^ 

One leading subject at a time is enoagh for the mind to con 

template; when more are introduced, the attention is dia 

traoted, the Unity destroyed, and the impression weakened. 

This, it will be seen, is the effect in the following sentence, 

which contains no less than four subjects,— ^Hen^fs, %oe^ /, who 

[that is, passengers]. Observe how a slight change in the 

construction gets rid of two of the subjects and thus insures 

the Unity of the sentence. 

" My friendi tamed back after we reached the ressel, on board of 
which I was received with kindneas by the paasengerB, who vied with 
each other in showing me attention." 

Corrected. — ** My friends having tamed back after we reached the 
vessel, the passengers received me on board with kindness, and vied 
with each other in showing me attention." 

§ 387. A second rule is, do not crowd into one sentence 
things that have no connection. 

llus role is violated in the following passage :— '' Archbishop Tillot* 
eon died in this year. He was exceedingly heloved both hy King Wil- 
liam and Qaeen Mary, who nominated Dr. Tennison, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, to succeed him." Who, from the beginning of this sentence, 
would expect such a oondosion I When we are told that he was loved 
by the king and qaeen, we naturally look for some proof of this affec* 
tion, or at least something connected with the main proposition. ; whereas 
we are suddenly informed of Dr. Tennison's nomination in his place. To 
correct such an error, we must remove the discordant idea, and embody 
it, if it is essential that it be presented, in a disUnet sentence : — *' He was 
•zoeedingly beloved by King William and Queen Mary. Dr. Tennison 
Bishop of Lincoln, was nominated to succeed ium." 

The following sentence, from a translation of Plutarch, is still worse 
Speaking of the Greeki, under Alexander, the author says : — 

" Their march was through an uncultivated country, whose savage 
inhabitants fared hardly, having no other riches than a breed of lean 
sheep, whose flesh was rknk and unsavory, by reason of their continual 
feeding upon sea-fish." 

Here the scene is changed again and again. Ihe nuunch of the 

tlons In a sentenoe from pisee to place or from person to peison ? IQastnto thta wilh a 
■eatenoe containing fonr mubjeota, and show how the Ikolt may be correotedL 

1 887. What is the second role for the preaeryatioa of unity? Sepeat a passage In 
which it is violated. Show wherein the error lies, and^ correct it Give the aabatanca 
of the passage quoted from a translatkm of Platareh. What is otjeotloaable la it? la 
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Greeks, the deseription of the inhabitAiitB through whose country they 
tray^ed, the acoonnt of their sheep, and the reason why these ani- 
mals made nnsavory food, form a medley which can not fail to be 
distasteful in the highest degree to an intelligent reader. 

A Yiolation of this rale is fatal to Unity even in periods 
of no great length, as is apparent from the examples just 
given ; in sentences unduly protracted, however, there is a 
still greater liability to err in this particular. The involved 
Btyle of Clarendon furnishes numerous examples. Nor does he 
stand alone ; many of the old writers are, in this respect, 
equally faulty. From Shaftesbury we shall quote a sentence 
in point. He is describing the effect of the sun in the frozen 
regions ; beginning with this orb as his prominent subject, he 
soon proceeds to certain monsters and their exploits ; whence, 
by an unexpected and unaccountable transition, he suddenly 
brings man into view, and admonishes him at some length as 
to his religious duties. The only way to correct such an in- 
volved period as this, is to break it up into several smaller 
sentences. 

"It breaks the icy fetters of the main, where vast sea-monsters 
pierce through ^floating islands, with arms which ean withstand the 
crystal rock ; whilst omers, who of themselves seem ereat as islands, 
are by their bulk alone armed against all but man ; whose superiority 
over creatures of such stupendous size and force, should niake him 
mindful of his priyilege of reason, and force him humblv to adore the 
great composer of these wondrous frames, and the author of his own 
anperior wisdom.'' 

It may be contended that, in passages like the above, punctuation 
will bring out the meaning by showing the relation between the various 
varts ; and that, therefore, if commas, semicolons, and colons, are prop- 
erty used, a violation of Unity may be tolerated. It is true that punc- 
tuation does much to remedy even fiftults as gross as those in the last 
paragraph ; but it must be remembered that the points it employs do 
not make divisions of thought, but merely serve to mark those already 
existing, and are therefore proper only when they correspond with the 
latter. Let those who think that a proper distribution of points will 



wbst sentenoes is s want ot unity most likely to oocnr ? Whose long and intricate pe« 
rlods fbrniBh examples? From whom is a sentence in point quoted? Give its sub- 
stanee. ^[hat mistaken view do some take with respect to the correction of sentenees 
flfflfitnt in unity, by means of punctuatton ? Show why this view is mistakwi. 
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make up for the want of Unity, try the experiment in Ihe laat exampli^ 
Ihe ideaB it contains are bo foreign to each other that we mnst have at 
least three distinct sentences to express them properly ; yet it is evi- 
dent that, as the members now stand, periods between them are inad- 
missible, on account of the closeness of their connection. 

§ 388. In the third place, a regard for Unity requires that 

we avoid long parentheses. We have already alluded to their 

effect as prejudicial to Clearness, Strength, and Harmony. In 

the old writers they are of frequent occurrence, and constitute 

so palpable a fault that in later times it has been thought the 

safest course to reject parentheses of every kind. Passages 

in which they occur, must be divided into as many sentences 

as there are leading propositions. 

•B!TAin>r.»- — The qiiicksilYer mines of Idria, in Austria (which were 
discovered in 1797» oy a peasant, who, catching some water from a 
spring, fonnd the tnb so heavy that he conld not move it, and the bott<Hn 
covered with a shining substance which turned out to be mercury) yield, 
every year, over three hundred thousand pounds of that valuable metal. 

Corrected, — ^The quicksilver mines of Idria, in Austria, were discov- 
ered by a peasant in 1797. Catching some water from a spring, he 
found the tub so heavy that he could not move it, and the bottom 
covered with a shinbg substance which turned out to be mercury. Of 
this valuable metal, the mines in question yield, every year, over three 
hundred thousand pounds. * 

EXERCISE. 

Correct the following sentences so that their Unity may 

be preserved, altering the punctuation as may be required by 

the changes made : — 

' 1. The usual acceptation takes profit and pleasure for two different 
things, and not only calls the followers or votaries of them by the sever- 
al names of busy and idle men, but distinguishes the faculties of the 
mind, that are conversant about them ; cidling the operations of the 
first, wisdom; and of the other, wit ; — ^which is a Saxon word, used to 
express what the Spaniards and Italians call tn^emo, and the French, 
eiprii, both from the Latin : though I think wit more particularly sig- 
nifies that of poetry, as may occur m remarks on the Runic language. — 
Sm WmiAH Templk. 2. To this succeeded that licentiousness which 
entered with the Restoration, and from infecting our religion and morals 
fell to corrupt our language ; which last was not likely to be much im- 
proved by tnose who at that time made up the court of King Charles 
the Second ; either such as had followed him in his banishment, or who 
^^^^—^-^ I III I I ■ — ^^^ 

$ 88a Wbajt Is tb0 third ralo ? What is the ellbct of long parenthesM ? 
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had been altogether oonYersant in the dialect of these fanatic times ; or 
young men who had been educated in the same country ; so that the 
court, which used to be the standard of correctness and propriety of 
speech, was then, and I think has ever since continued, the worst school 
in England for that accomplishment ; and so will remain, till better care 
be taken in the education of our nobility, that they may set out in the 
world with some foundation of literature, in order to aualify them for 
pattemsof politeness.— Swift. 8t We left Italy with a nne wind, which 
continued three days ; when a violent storm drove us to the coast of 
Sardinia, which is free from all kinds of poisonous and deadly herbs, 
except one; which resembles parsley, and which, they say, causes 
those who eat it to die of laughu^. 4. At Ck>leridge's table we were 
introduced to Count Frioli, a foreigner of engag^g manners and fine 
conversational powers, who was killed the following day by a steamboat 
explosion. 5. The lion is a noble animal, and has been known to live 
fifty years in a state of confinement e. Haydn (who was the son of a 
poor wheelwright) and is best known to us by a noble oratorio called' 
** The Creation," which he is said to have composed after a season of 
solemn prayer for divine assistance) wrote fine pieces of music when he 
was no more than ten years old. 1, The famous poisoned valley of Java 
(which, as Mr. Loudon, a recent traveller in that region, informs us, is 
twenty miles in length and is filled with riceletons of men and birds ; and 
into which it is said that the neighboring tribes are in the habit of 
diivinff criminals, as a convenient mode of executing capital punish- 
ment) has proved to be the crater of an extinct volcano, in which car- 
bonic acid IS generated in great quantities, as in the Grotto del Cane at 
Naples. 8. The Chinese women are for the most part industrious ; and 
use, as embellishments of .their beauty, paint, false hair, oils, and pork 
fiat 9. London, which is a very dirty city, has a population of two 
millions and a quarter. 10. We next took the cars, wnich were filled 
to overflowing, and brought us to a landing, where a boat was in wait- 
ing that looked as if it were a century old ; but which, while we were 
examining its worm-eaten sides, put off at a rate which soon showed us 
that its sailinff qualities were by no means contemptible, and taught us 
the practical lesson that it is unsafe to judge of the merits of a thing I y 
its external appearance. 
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LESSON LXV. 

THE FORMING OF STYLE. 

§ 38d. As we have now considered the varioas kinds of 

style, and the essential properties which should be preserred 

in them all, it may not be out of place to add a few practical 

suggestions respecting the best mode of forming a character- 

14 
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istio manner of expressing one's thoughts. Whether a yoang 
composer's style is to be concise or diffuse, simple or labored, 
nervous or feeble, will depend, of course, in a great measure, 
on the bent of his mind when he shall have attained mature 
years ; but, as it is necessary to begin composing at an early 
age, it is unsafe to trust to the vicissitudes of natural tem- 
perament, and run the risk of contracting bad habits, which, 
when discovered, it may be hard to lay aside. These difficul- 
ties it is best to avoid by employing, from the outset, such 
aids as reason and experience recommend. The object in so 
doing is not to sacrifice nature to art, to restrain the flow of 
' genius, or to destroy individuality of manner : but, on the 
other hand, to promote the healthy development of this indi- 
viduality ; to modify its extravagances, suppress those of its 
features which are objectionable, and cultivate with the ut- 
most care such as are meritorious and pleasing. 

§ 390. In the first place, give careful and earnest thought 
to the sicbject about which you propose to write. 

Though at first sight this may se^in to have little to do with the 
fonnation of style, the relation between the two is in reality extremely 
close. Before we have oorselyes obtained a fall, clear, and decided, 
view of a subject, we can not hope to commnnicate such an impression 
of it to others. The habit of writing without first having distinct ideas 
of what we intend to say, will inevitably produce a loose, confused, and 
slovenly, style. 

§ 391. Secondly, compose frequently. Rules are of ser- 
vice, but they are not intended to take the place of practice. 
Nothing but exercise will give facility of composition. 

§ 392. In the third place, compose slowly and with care. 
It is to hasty and careless writing that a bad style may gene- 



S 889. On what will the ohsracteristios of % yoang oomposer^B style, In a great me*' 
spre, depend ? What la said of the neceGBi^ of using aids in the formatloa of style ? 
Ifhat is the object in so doing ? 

S 89a What Js the flnt role rokUng to the formation of style ? What la said of the 
eonneotion between style and thought ? What will inevitably result from writing wiUi« 
•at having distinct ideas of what we intend to say f 

S 891. What if the seoond rale ? 
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rally be traced. Faults are thus contracted which it will cost 
infinite trouble to unlearn. 

Qnintilian (bk. z., ch. 3) alludes to this point in the following 
tenns: — " I enjoin that such as are beginning the practice of composition 
write slowly and with anxious deliberation. Their great object, at first, 
(thould be to write as well as possible ; practice will enable them to 
write quickly. By degrees, matter will offer itself still more readily ; 
words will be at hand; composition will flow; every thing, as in the 
arrangement of a well-ordered family, will present itself in its proper 
place. The stmi of the whole is this : by Hasty composition we shall 
never acquire the art of composing well; by writing well, we shall soon 
be able to write speedily." 

§ 393. Fourthly, revise carefuUy^ Nothing is more neces- 
sary to what is written, or more important to the writer. 
" Condemn/' says Horace, in his Epistle to the Pisos, v. 
292-294, '^ condemn that poem which many a day and many a 
blot have not corrected, and castigated ten times to perfect ac- 
curacy." 

Even the most experienced writers are apt to commit oversights, foi 
which revision is the only remedy. If we put aside what has been writ- 
ten till the expressions we have used are forgotten, and then review out 
work with a cool and critical eye, as if it were the performance of an- _ 
other, we shall discern many imperfections which at first were over^ 
looked. This is the time for pruning away redundancies ; for seeing 
that the parts of sentences are correctly arranged and connected by 
the proper particles ; for observing whether the requirements of gram- 
mar are strictly complied with ; and for bringing style into a consistent 
and effective form. Disagreeable as this labor of correction may be, all 
must submit to it who would attain literary distinction, or even express 
their thoughts with ordinary propriety and force. A little practice will 
•con create a critical taste, and render the work if not pleasant, at least 
easy and tolerable. 

§394. In the fifth ^w^^ study the style of the best av^ 
thars. Notice their peculiarities ; observe what gives e£Eect 

S 891 What is tb« third rale ? To what is a bad styto generally traoeable? What 
li Quintiliaii^B adyloe on this point ? 

S SMl What is the fourth role? What does Horace saj on this point? Deeenoe 
ttM most efltetive method of revising; To what, in this prooesa, most the anthwl 
attention be directed ? What is said of the neoeaaity of this labor of oorreetlon f 

$ 89<L What is the fifth role ? Explain what is meant bj thisi What ia said of ser^ 
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to their writings; compare one with another; and, in compo* 
sing, endeavor to avoid their fanlis and imitate their beauties. 

No serrile imitatioii is here recommended. Hub is in the highest 
degree dangerous, generally resulting in stiffness and artificiality oi 
manner, and a lack of self-confidenc^ which is fatal to snecess in com- 
position. Avoid adopting a favorite author's peculiar phrases or con* 
stmctions. " It is infinitely better," says Blair, " to have something 
that is our own, though of moderate beauty, than to affect to shine in 
borrowed ornaments, which will, at 'ast, betray the utter poverty of 
our genius." Modifying our slyle by assimilating it to one which we 
particularly admire, or which the world has stamped with its approval, 
li quite a different thing from laying aside our own individuality en- 
tirely, to adopt another's, which we have but a slight chance of being 
able to maintain. 

No exercise is likely to aid us more in acquiring a good style than 
to translate frequently from the writings of some eminent English au- 
thor into our own words ; to take, for instance, a page of Addison or 
Goldsmith, and, having read it over until we have fully mastered the 
meaning, to lay aside the book and attempt to reproduce the passage 
from memory. A comparison of what we have written with the origi- 
nal will then show us in what the faults of our style consist, and how 
we may correct them ; and, among the different modes of expressing the 
same thought, will enable us to perceive which is the most beautifuL 

§ 395. Avoid stich mannerism as would prevent you from, 
adapting your style to your subject and to the capacity of 
those you arddess. Keep the object proposed in view, and 
let your mode of expression be strictly consistent therewith. 
Nothing is more absurd than to attempt a florid, poetical 
style, on occasions when it is our business only to reason ; or 
*o speak with elaborate pomp of expression, before persons to 
whom such magnificence is unintelligible. 

lOSCELLANEOUS EXERCISE ON THE ESSENTIAL FKOFEBTIES OE STTU 
In the following sentences, make such corrections as are 
required by the rules for Purity, Propriety, Precision, Clear 
ness, Strength, Harmony, and Unity : — 



file tmitstion ? What does Blair say on this subject ? Show the dilforenee tettreen s 
«Brvili) imitation and the eoarse here advised. What ezeroiae is Ukely to aid ns in ao- 
qoiring a good style 1 

f 896. What Is the hwt rale, rebtlng to the adaptation of the style to the r»«bjeetr 
What advioe is given on this heed ? 
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1. Jfisfortunes nerer arrive singly^ but crowd upon us en mane when 
we are least able to resist them. 2. A [peaceable, or peaceful ?] yalley ; 
—a [peaceable, or peaceful 9] disposition. 8. I decline accepting of tne 
situation. 4. Petrarch was much esteemed by his countrymen, who, eyen 
at the present day, mention with reverence the poet of Vaucliiee and the 
inventor of the sonnet 5. This is 9o ; and «o cruel an [act, or action f] has 
rarely been heard of, 6. The lad can not leave his fiither; for, if he 
should leave himt he would die. 7. The works of art receive a great 
advantage from the resemblance which they have to those of nature, 
because here the similitude is not only pleasant, but the pattern is p«r* 
fecK 8. A friend exaggerates a man's virtues ; one who is hostile en- 
deaoors to magnify his crimes (§ 374^ 9. This is not a principle that we 
can act on and. adhere to, 10. Diana of the Ephesians is great. 11. 
We do thidgs frequently that we repent of afterwards. 12. Great and 
nch men owe much to chance, which gives to one what it takes jrom 
others. 13. There are those who allow &eir envy of those who are more 
fortunate than themselves to get the better of them to such an extent 
that they try to injure them fdl they can. 14. [Classic, or classical?] 
and English school ; — a [classic, orelassical ?J statue. 15. Running out 
to see whether there was a new SmeiUe, which the hauteur of the new 
governor rendered veiy plansible, I came within anaeeof being done for, 
16. They attempted to remain incog, 17. If a man have little merit, he 
had need have much modesty. 18. The laws of nature are truly what 
Lord Bacon styles his aphorisms, — ^laws of laws. Civil laws are always 
imperfect, and often fiEUse deductions from them, or applications of them; 
say, they stand, in many instances, in direct opposition to them, 19. 
JBeing content-with deserving a triumph, he refused the honor of it 20. 
That temperamental dignotions, and conjectures of prevalent humors, 
may be collected from spots in .our nails, we are not averse to concede. 
21. It cannot be impertinent or ridiculous, therefore, in such a country, 
whatever it might oe in the Abbot of St Real's, which was Savoy, I 
think ; or in Peru, under the Incas, where Garcilasso de la Vega says it 
was lawful for none but the nobility to study — ^for men of all degrees 
to instruct themselves in those affairs wherein they may be actors, or 
judges of those that act, or controllers of those that judge. 22. The moon 
was casting a pale light on the numerous graves that were scattered 
before me, as it peered above the horizon when I opened the little gate 
of the church-yard. 23. This work, having been fiercely attacked by 
critics, he proposes for the present to lay aside. 24. Men look wiUi an 
evil eye upon tho good that is in others, and think that their reputation 
obscures them, and that ^AA'rcommendable qualitiesdo stand in theirlight; 
and therefore they do what they can to cast a cloud over them, that th< 
bright shining of their virtues may not obscr.re them, 25. In this uneasy 
state, both of his public and private life, Cicero was oppressed by a new 
and cruel affliction, the death of his beloved daughter, Tullia, whicb 
happened soon after her divorce from Dolabella, whose manners and 
humors were entirely disagreeable to her, 26. The erroneous judgment 
of parents concerning the conduct of schoolmasters, has crushed th« 
peace of many an ingenious man who is engaged in the care of youth ; 
and paved the way to the ruin of hopeful boys. 27. The discoi^tented 
man (as his spleen irritates and sours his temper, and leads him to dis- 
charge its venom on all with whom he stands connected) is never found 
without a great share of malignity. 28. We have been ehoused out of oui 
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lights by these eMftolU and Maelmiarda. 29. As no one is free* from 
fiiults, BO few want good qualities (§878). SO. No man oi feding can 
look upon the ocean without feeling an emei^Um of grandeiir. 81. The 
mercenarineu of many tradesmen leads them to speak derogatorily of 
their neighbors. 82. With Cicero's lon/iDgs, it is fight Uiat young di- 
vines should be conversant ; but they should not give them the prefer- 
ence to I>emQ8thenes. who, by man^ degrees, excelled the other ; at leatt 
at an araior. 83. Aifter he has finished his elementary studies, which 
will discipliuB his mind, and fit it for the pursuit of more advanced 
branches, I advise him to commence with the ancient languages, which 
will, by easy stages, prepare him for the acquisition of the modem 
tongues; whence he may with propriety proceed to the careful study 
of the higher departments of mathematics and belles-lettres, which form 
an important part of every scholar's education. 84. Such were the 
prudence and energy of Cicero's course during this critical state of af- 
fairs, that his countr^rmen overlooked his telf'ooneeitedneaa, and vied 
with each other in testifying their respect to "the father of his country". 
85. He M9ed to vw many expressions, which, though tueful, are not u<t*- 
allg uud, and have not come into general km. 
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LESSON LXVI. 



CRITICISM. 



§ 396. Definition. — Criticism (from the Greek Kpivta^ x 
jttdge) may be defined as the art of judging with propriety con- 
cerning any object or combination of objects. In the more 
limited signification in which it is generally used, its province 
is confined to literature, philology, and the fine arts, and to 
subjects of antiquarian, scientific, or historical investigation. 
In this sense, eyery branch of literary study, as well as each 
of the arts, has its proper criticism. 

§ 397. Rules. — It is criticism that has developed the rulea 
and principles of ^Rhetoric. As was remarked when we first 
entered on the study of this subject, its rules are not arbi- 
trary, but have been deduced from a careful examination of 

■ — . ■ 

S 896. From Vhat is tbe term crUidtm derived f What does it sigDify ? As gen- 
erally Qsed, to what is it confined f 

% 897. How have tbe rules and prindplee of rhetoric been developed ? What b^ 
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those great produetions which have been admired as beautiful 
in every age. Nor has beauty been the sole object of the 
critic's search. Truth, particularly in history and the scien- 
ces, it has been his province not only to seek out, but, when 
found, to use as a balance in weighing the objects on which he 
passes judgment. The office of criticism, therefore, is, first to 
establish the essential ideas which answer to our conceptions 
of the beautiful or the true in each branch of study ; and next 
to point out, by reference to these ideas, the excellenciels or 
deficiencies of individual works, according as they approach, or 
vary from, the standard in question. 

Thus historical criticism teaches us to distinguish the true from the 
false, or the pft)hable from the improbable, in historical works : scien- 
tific criticism has in view the same object in each respective line of 
science : literary criticism, in a general sense, investigates tJhe merits 
and demerits of style or diction, according to the received standard of 
excellence in every language ; -^ile, in poetry and the arts, it develops 
the principles of that more refined and exquisite sense of beauty which 
forms the ideal model of perfection in each. 

§ 398. Relation bettaeen its ancient and its present charac- 
ter. — Criticism originated among the Greeks and Komans at an 
early day, and was carried by them to a high degree of perfec- 
tion. Aristotle, Dionysius Halicarnasseus, and Longinus, 
among the former, and, among the latter, Cicero and Quintil- 
ian, did much towards awakening a critical taste in their 
respective countrymen ; enabling them to appreciate propriety 
of diction, and making them acquainted with those minute 
matters, which, however insignificant they may appear, are 
essential to effective composition* 

The classical critics, however, confined themselves mainly to that 
department of their art which has reference to the principles of beauty. 
Their sphere of knowledge being more limited than ours, their minds 



rides boantf bas been the ol^eot of the crltle's search f What, then, is the office of 
criticism? What does historical criticism teach nsf What Is the otject of scientific 
critlddDi? What, of literary criticism r 

$ 898. What is said of criticism among the ancient Greeks and Romans ? What 
authors are mentioned as distingnlshed in this department? What eflbct did their 
tflTorts prodace on their ooontrymen ? To what did the classical critics confine them 
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were more lediiloiialy exereiaed in refleetang on their owr. peroeptknis 
Hence the ostonishiiig progress they made in the fine arte ; mad henee^ 
m literature, beauty of language and sentiment was their highest aim. 
Accordingly, the criticisms of antiquity relate almost exclnsiyely to liter* 
ature and the arts ; and the term is, therefore, still confined, in its most 
popular signification, to those provinces of research. 

The criticism of Truth, which pertains chiefly to history and scienee, 
was of later origin ; but m^y be regarded as doeely allied to the criti« 
eism of beauty, inasmuch as it is r^pilated by analogous principles, and 
mind* which possess a high degree of judgment in the one are generally 
capable of forming right apprehensions in the other. One princi|^e, im- 
portant to be noted, is equally true of each : that, whether beauty or 
truth is the aim, extensiye knowledge of the subject^ as well as education 
and practice, is necessary in the sound critic ; — ^yet knowledge alone is 
not sufSeient ; the ability to discriminate and judge correctly is still 
more important^ and this no knowledge, however greats can supply. To 
be acquainted with a rule, and to be able to apply it in difficult cases, 
are entirely different thingsi 

§ 399. Literary Criticism. — ^We have here to do with 
criticism, only so far as it pertains to the works of literature. 
The rules of good writing haying been deduced in the manner 
above described, it is the business of the critio to employ 
them as a standard, by a judicious comparison with which he 
may distinguish what is beautiful and what is faulty in every 
performance. He must look at the sentiments expressed, and 
judge of their correctness and consistency ; he must view the 
performance as a whole, and see whether it clearly and proper- 
ly embodies the ideas intended to be conveyed ; he must ex- 
amine whether there is sufficient variety in the style, must 
note its beauties, and show, if it is susceptible of improve- 
ment, in what that improvement should consist ; he must see 
whether the principles of syntax or rhetoric are violated ; and, 
finally, must extend his scrutiny even to the individual words 

wItm ? How Is tti« astonishing progress d the andents in the fine arts ezpMned ? la 
Uteratorvi, what was their highest aim 7 Aooordlnglj, to what did their criticianis re- 
late? To what does the criticism of troth ehieflj refer ? What Is the connection h»> 
tweeh It and the criticism of heaaty? What important principle la eqnaHj tme 
sfbothr 

$ 899. With what department of criticism have we here to do ? Point oot the t»- 
rions do^es of the literary criti& By what most he be goided ? To what should his 
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emploj^. And all this must be done withoat alloiving preju« 
dice to bias his decisions, or the desire of displaying his own 
knowledge to lead him from the legitimate pursuit of his 
subject 

The critio mtist he gtiided by feeling as well as rules ; otherwise, his 

efforts will result in a pedantry as useless as it is dlstastefdL He shotild 

not, on account of minor imperfections, condemn, as a whole, a pertorm- 

ance which evinces in its author deep and coireot feeling, or possesses 

other merits equally important He should earefully draw a distinction 

between what is good and what is bad, giving fall credit for the one and 

showing how to correct the other. His criticisms should not be con* 

fined to little faults and errors, which no writer, however careful, has 

been able entirely to avoid. A true critic will rather dwell on excel* 

lencies than on imperfections ; will seek to discover the concealed beau* 

ties of a writer, and communicate to the world such things as are worthy 

of their observation. This, indeed, is a more difficult task, and involves 

a more delicate taste and a profonnder knowledge, than indiMriminate 

fault-finding. As Dryden has justly remarked, 

** Errors, like strawst upon the ettrfltoe flow^; 
He who would search fiff pearle, must dire belotr.** 

§ 400. Abuse, — The most exquisite words and finest strokes 

of an author are those which often appear most exceptionable 

to a man deficient in learning or delicacy of taste ; and it is 

these that a captious and undistinguishing critic generally at* 

tacks with the greatest violence. In this case, recourse is 

* often had to ridicule. A little wit is capable of making a 

beauty as well as a blemish the subject of derision. Though 

such treatment of an author may have its effect with some, who 

erroneously think that the sentiment criticised is ridiculous 

instead of the wit with which it is attacked, yet in the intelli* 

gent reader it will naturally produce indignation or disgust 

When, moreover, a critic frequently indulges iu such a course, he is 
apt to find fault with every thing gainst which he can bring this fa- 

criticisms not be confined ? On what will the tme crttlc dwell ? Ia the dlaooveiy of 
beantiee or defects the more difBoalt task? What couplet of Dryden^s tilnsirates 
this point? 

1 400. What is said of an anthor^s most exquisite words and finest strokes ? To 
what does the maHdons critio often have reoonrse ? What is said of the nse of wit or 
ridicule in criticism f What habit is a critio who Indnlges In ridicule apt to Ibrm ? How 
li pleasantry of this kind charaoterlaod 7 
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▼onte TTMpoii to bear ; and often censures a passage, not beeaiMe then 
is any thing Wrong in it> bnt merely from the fact that it afibrds him an 
opportunity of being merry at another^s expense. Snch pleasantry is 
unseasonable, as well as disingenuous and unfair. 

§ 401. Oljections, — The objection most commonly urged 
against criticism is that it abridges the natural liberty of 
genius, and imposes shackles which are fatal to freedom of 
thought and expression. This argument has been noticed 
before. It is sufficient here to say that the cutting off of 
faults cannot be called an abridgment of freedom ; or, if it can, 
it is well that such freedom should be abridged. The reason- 
able author is not unwilliug to have his work examined by the 
principles of good taste and sound understanding ; and this is 
all that the true critic proposes to do. There may, indeed, be 
some unreasonable critics who carry their strictures to the 
verge of personal abuse ; but their violence gives no more 
ground for objecting to healthy and proper criticism than the 
fact that there are unsound reasoners affords for inveighing 
against all logic. 

A more specious objection is sometimes made, which is 
aimed particularly at the principles on which criticism is 
founded. These, it is charged, are arbitrary and untrue, be- 
cause it sometimes happens that what the critic condemns the 
public receive with approbation. Were this often the case, 
there would be ground to doubt whether the art of the critic, 
and indeed all the departments of rhetoric, are not resting on 
a false foundation. Such instances, though very rare, do 
sometimes occur. It must be admitted that works containing 
gross violations of the rules of art have attained a general and 
even a lasting reputation. Such are the plays of Shakspeare 
which, considered as dramatic poems, are irregular in the 
highest degree. But it must be observed that they have 
gained public admiration, not by their transgressions of the 

{401. What is most oommonly urged as an objection against criticism? Howk 
this objection answered? What more q>ecloa8 objection is sometimes advanced? 
What admission is made ? Explain how this Ihct ftimiahes no argnment in Ihvor of tiif 
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laws of criticism, but in spite of such transgressions. The 
beauties they possess, in points where they conform to the 
rules of art, are sufficient to orershadow their blemishes and 
inspire a degreo of satisfaction superior to the disgust arising 
from the latter. Shakspeare pleases, not by bringing the 
transactions of many years into one play, not by his mixture 
of tragedy and comedy in the same piece, nor by his strained 
thoughts and affected witticisms. These we regard as blem- 
ishes, traceable to the tone of the age in which he lived. But 
these faults are forgotten in his animated and masterly repre- 
sentations of character, his lively descriptions, his striking and 
original conceptions, and above all his nice appreciation of 
the emotions and passions of the human heart ; beauties which 
true criticism teaches us to value no less than nature enables 
us to feel. 

We have not here the space for an example of extended 
criticism. Blair, whose lucid pen, correct taste, simnd judg- 
ment, and extensive reading, eminently fitted him for the task, 
furnishes in his lectures (xx~xxiv) several admirable papers 
on the style of Addison and Swift To these, the student 
who wishes specimens of critical writing extended to some 
length, will do well to refer. We here present a brief exami* 
nation of two passages in which verbal criticism is exem- 
plified. 

SPXCDCfiNB or YKRBAL CBITIOISSI, 

"L **Ma]i, considered to himself; is a yery helpless and a Tory wretdied bein|p 
launched alone on the sea of life, he wonld soon soffer shipwreck.** 

We have here a proposition strikingly tnie, expressed in clear and 
forcible terms. The first word, ** man", is universally employed by the 
best authors as an appellative for the human race. " Man, considered 
in hunself ", signifies, the human family viewed as individuals inde- 
pendent of each other. In this state, says the author, he is " a very 
helpless being'*. The term "helpless"' here implies the want of power 
to succor hmiself : and it is eviaent that, if man were left to himself in 
infancy, he would perish ; and that, if altogether detacherl from society 
in manhood, it would be only with great difficulty that he could procure 
for himself either the comforts or the necessaries of life. 



ot^ector. Whose prodactions are Instanced as having gained a world>wide popalartty 
In spite of their irrcgnlaritlos ? To what is this popularity attribatable ? 
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Bat niAii, " considered in himself*, is not only a yery lielpl«BB, bnl 
also ** a yexy wretched being ". It wiU be observed that additional em- 
phasis is here communicate by the repetition of the article and the 
adyerb. He ii not merely a yery helpless and wretched being, but "s 
yeiy helpless and a wry wretched being", llie term "wretched" is 
generally used as synonymous with unhappy or miseraUe; bnt, in this 
passage, it expresses the meaning of the anthor more precisely than 
either of these words woold have done. Uhht^ppy may denote merely 
the nneasiness of a man who may be happy if he pleases ; the discon 
tented are unhappy, because they think othefs more prosperons than 
themselyes. MtteraiU is ^plied to persons whose minds are tormented 
by the stings of conscience, agitated by the violence of pasBibn, or 
harassed by woridly vexations ; and, accordingly, we say that wicked 
men are miserable^ Bat, ** wretched ", derived from the Saxon word for 
an exile, literallj^ signifies eaat away, or abandoned Hence appears the 
proper application of the Vord in this sentence: man, if left to himself, 
mignt indeed enst in a soUt«y state without being either anlumpy or 
miserable, provided his bodily wants were supplied ; though he cer- 
tainly would be a very ** wretched* being, when deprived of all the 
comforts of soeial life, and all the endearments of friends and kindred. 

Having thos stated his proposition, the author illustrates it with a 
metaphor. The figfure, though appropriate, is trite ; life has, from tune 
immemorial, been compared to a sea, and man to a voyager. An origi- 
nal comparison, which a littie thought could hardly liave failed to sug- 
gest, would have been more striking and effective. 

% ** Edneation te the most ezoelleiit endowment, as it enlai^pea the mind, promoteff 
its powen, and renders a man estimabla in the eyes of society.* 

This sentence, thoush it contains many pjompoos words, is a remark- 
able example of a style which lacks propriety. Education is notr an 
"endowment"; for an endowment is a natural gift, such as taste or 
imagination. Edacation does not " enlarge" the "mind"; though it 
may, in a figurative sense, enlarge its capacities Ndther can it "ptrcv 
mote" the mental " powers" themselves ; but it may promote their im* 
provement. Nor does it follow, that, because a man nas improved his 
mind by education, he is on that account " estimable ", etteem bemg pro- 
duced only by intrinsic worth ; but a good education may render a man 
retpedable. The sentiment which the author intended to convey shonld 
have been expressed thus : " Education is the meet excdlent attainment 
as it enlarges the capacities of the mind, promotes their impr»yeinent| 
and renders a man respectable in the eyes of society." 



PART IV- 



PBOSE OOMPOSITIOir. 



LESSON LXVII. 

INVENTIOK. ^-ANALYSIS OF SUBJECTS. 

§ 402. ^Up to the present point, the attention of the sto* 
dent has been directed chiefly to the dress in which he should 
clothe his thoughts ; we now proceed to the thoughts them- 
selves, and those practical exercises in composition, to prepare 
fbr which has been the object of the preceding pages. 

The process of evolying thoughts iu connection with any 
particular subject is known as Invention. It is this that fur- 
nishes the material of composition, and on which, in a great 
measure, its value depends. 

Here, moreover, lies most of the difficulty which the yoaog ezpe* 
rience in writhigi Let them have definite thoughts, and they will gen* 
er«lly find it easy to express themselves. But how are they to deal 
with intangible things ; to form the necessary conceptions ; and to 
Insure that^ when formed, they will be worthy of being embodied and 

f 402. Up to the preseDt point, to what has the stadent's attontlon been directed? 
To what do we now prooeed ? What is Invention ? What doea it tanHOi ? What *r 
mAd o< the diffleoltj which the jonng ezperlenoe in wiHlngT 
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preserved in Ungaage ff Tbin question we now proeeed to answer ; not 
olaiming that the want of inisUectoal ability can be sapplied by this or 
any other coarse ; yet beUeviog that those to whom composition is dis- 
tasteful, will, by parsning the plan here prescribed, find most of their 
difficulty Tanish, and that all who fairly test the system will improve 
more rapidly than they could do if left to chance or their own unaided 
efforts 

§ 403. As soon as a subject has been selected, the first 
thing required is thought, — careful, deliberate, concentrated, 
thought When Newton was asked how he had succeeded in 
making so many great discoreries, he replied, " By thinking." 
This labor the composer must undergo ; no instruction or aid 
from foreign souroes oan take its place. It must be patient 
and deliberate thought, moreorer, not hasty or superficial ; it 
must be original thought, not a reproduction of the ideas »f 
others ; it must be well-directed thought, fixed on a definite 
object, and not allowed to wander from one thing to another ; 
it must be exhaustive thought, embracing the subject in all its 
relations. 

When this taqjc has been fairly performed, the next step 
is in order. This is an Analysis of the subject, or a drawing 
out of the various heads whioh suggest themselves to the 
mind as appropriate to the theme of discourse. Such heads 
will of course diflfer according to the subject under considera- 
tion, as will appear when we treat in turn of the different 
kinds of composition. There is so general a resemblance be- 
tween them, however, 'that from an example or two there will 
bo no difficulty in understanding what is here meant 

Suppose, for instance, that Akgkr u the subject On a little reflec- 
tion, such questions as the following will suggest themselTes to the com- 
poser ; and, as they occur, he notes them down. 

What is meant bv the term Anger f — ^What visible effect does this 
passion produce on the person inducing in it f— >How does he feel, when 
his fit of passion has subsided f — ^Morally speaking, what is the <diarao-i 



S 408. When m sabject hu been selveted, whmt Is the first thing required f What 
kind or ttioQght is here referred to? To wbat did Newton attribute bis discoveries f 
Whet step Is aext In order ? What Is meant by analyzing a sabject f Soppoee Anffer 
JU> be the themoi what qnestioar will snggest themselves to the eompoeer f - What wlU 
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let of this {Mission !-— What are its usual effects on individuals ff-^To 
what may the angry man he compared f-*«What examples does history 
afford! — ^Whathas oeen said hy others respecting Anger ff~-*What are 
the hest modes of r^pilatin^ this passion, or of avoiding its occasions f— 
What are its effects on society t^^Draw a contrast hetween a man of 
oahU) placid, temper, and one of a hasty, irritable, disposition.'^^how 
the advantage, under as many heads as possible, of regulating angry 
feelingSk 

Here then is the germ of a composition. Abundant material is now 
at hand. Thoughts beget thoughts ; from these ideas, others will natu- 
rally spring during the process of writing. Before proceeding to this, 
however, it will be necessary to arrange these heads in their proper 
order, so that a logical connection may be preserved throughout the 
whole. The leading subject of inquiry must be kept constantly in 
yiew, and all thoiq^ts must be rejected that do not bear directly upon 
It, Unity is as necessary in an extended composition as m a single 
sentence. The time to ensure sequence and unity of parts is when the 
Analysis is being revised. Beginning with a general introduction, a]> 
ranging properly, enlarging on some of the heads by following out the 
trains of thought suggested, and closing with practical reflections, the 
Analysis, as improved by the writer, would stand as follows :— 

AKALT8IB OF AK ESSAT OX ANG&B. 

L Introduction, The passions in general ; relation which anger sus* 
tains to the rest. 

IL Definition, What anger is. A proverb found in various lan- 
guages says it is " a short-lived madness.** Show why. 

1. A man in a violent fit of anger looks as if he were insane ; show 
in what respects. 

2. His mind is beyond the control of reason and judgment ; it is 
like a^ chariot without a driver, or a ship in a storm without 
a pilod 

8. He says and does things so unreasonable that they must be the 
result of temporary derangement He may be compared to a 
tornado, a mountain torrent, or a conflagration, to whose fury 
none can set bounds, and whose disastrous effects are visited 
even on the innocent 

4. The world, and even the law, in a measure, deal with him as if 
he were a maniac 

& Even the angry man himself admits that he has no control over 
his reason, deeming it sufficient apology for the most unseemly 
blow or word to say that It was done m a passion. 



these qnesttons fomlBh T Before proceeding to write out the matter they saggest, what 
Is it neooBury to do r What moflt be kept In view f What is essential in an extended 
eoDiposition, as well as in a single sentence T What is the time for insuring sequence 
and unity of parts f As properly arranged and ready for the writer, give an analysis 
4f an Essay on Anger, 
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IIL FtdinffBwM^folhwiUmAdffenet, Mortification; hnmillAtloii 
regret at what may hare been done under the inflnence of pa* 
lion. ** An angiy man,* says Pablios Synu, ** is again angry 
with himself when he returns to reason." He may be likened to 
a seorpion which stings itself as well as others* 

IV. BUtcrieal ItttutraHoni, Gain and Abd; Alexander the Great 
and Glitns ; dkc 

y. Moral Character ofAnaer* At Tariance with the principlet 
of the Gospel <*Wrath is emel, and anger is oatrageooa^ 
ProT. zzyiL, 4. 

VL QMoMMfia What do others say of anger! 

A passionate man rides a horse that rons away with him. 

Maandff^M Proverb* 
Anger bcw^ns with folly, and ends with repentance.-^7&«iL 
Rage is the mania of tne mind.— >i&ujl 
A passionate man seoofgeth himself with his own scoroions. 

Ba^e Prowerba, 
An angary man opens his month and shuts his eye&— (7afo. ^ 
Ang^r is certainly a kind of baseness, as it appears well in the 
weakness of those subjects in whom it reigns, children, old folks, 
sick folkSi— Xori Bacon* 

When passion enters at the Ibre^te, wisdom goes out at the 
postern.— .FStf^tfMr's Proverb*, 
Anger and haste hinder gfood counseL-^/5«£ 
No man is free who does not conmiand himftdf* — PythagoroL. 

Vn. BffecU of Anger on SoeUttf, 

1. In individuals, leads to crime, as in the above examples* 
Makes one enemies, and becomes a source of adyersity. Draw 
a contrast between a man of placid temper and one of hasty 
disposition. 

% In fismilies and communities, produces hard feelings and un-> 
happiness. 

8. In nations, causes war and all its attendant evilSi 

VUL Bett Mode* of regtUaHng tkU pamon, 

IX. OondueUnL Our own duty in this respect, and what we shall 
gain by controUing our angry feelings. 

Here, in its proper form, is an abstract of what the writer intends 
to say. Of course, the words and formal divisions used above will not 
appear in his composition. Tliey are merely the means of ensuring a 
proper arrangement and exhaustive examination of the subject. The 
Invention is now in a great measure done ; all that remains is to embody 
these thoughts in proper language, according to the rules and principles 
already considered at length, and to interweave with them such further 
matter as presents itselt This is called Amplification, and will be con* 

In ft eompoattioii ftom this anslysls, wbst win Dot sppesr? For what sre thaf 
asedr What now ramalnsr What is the process ealledr B7 what nmat it be Ibl* 
loiKiad? EDomerate the three steps to be takoi in eomposlni^ What may 
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■idered in the n«xt lesson. FoUowed by a carefol reyision, it eompletes 
the process of composing ; which consists, to stun up our remarks, of 
three steps :— 

L Boughlj drafting all the thoughts suggested by the subject 

IL Arranging and enlarging these into a formal Analysis. 

IIL Amplifying this Analysis into a composition. 

To some, this three-fold process may seem to involve unnecessary 
labor: but experience proves that these steps can all be properly taken, 
and the composition written in less time than by the conmion method 
of attemptiDg to write without any guide of the kind here proposed. 
It win, at the same time, be found a far more satisfactory and interest- 
ing mode of proceeding ; and will result in the production of a more 
meritorious ccHnposition. Those who are in the habit of writing much, 
almost invariably make a preliminary Analysis of their subject, no mat- 
ter what they^are about to compose. The lawyer always draws up a 
brief of his points ; and the minister, a corresponding abstract of his 
sermon. It is expected, therefore, that, in every case, the student^ be- 
fore attempting to write his exercise, will draw up the two Analyses, as 
here suggested. 

Exercise. — Draw up careful and exhaustive Analyses, 
on the plan here described, of the subjects, Education and 
Death. 



■♦-♦-♦■ 



LESSOU LXVIII. 

AMPLIFICATION. 

§ 404. The analysis completed, the next step is Ampli- 
fication. This, as already explained, consists in enlarging 
on the ideas before expressed under the various heads, throw- 
ing in appropriate additional matter, and forming a complete 
and consistent whole. 

tblnk of this tbree-fold process? What does ezperfence prove with regard to itf 
What Is said of those who are In the habit ct writing? What la expected of the 
itodent? 

S 404 After ansljdng the sobjeot and properly arranging the heads, what is the 
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The foUowiDg example will aenre to Slnstrate tlie proeesB to which 
we refer. A brief and simple peopositioii is here made the basis of 
seyeral successiTe amplificationsy in each of which some new £ftct or 
cirenmstance is added. 

1. Alexander conquered the Persians* 

2. Alexander the Great, the son of FhHip of Macedon, conquered 
the Persians. 

8. Alexander the Great, the son of Philip of Macedon, being chosen 
generalissimo of the Greeks, destroyed the empire of the Persians. 

4. Alexander the Great, the son of Philip of Macedon, bein^ chosen 
j^eneralisskmo of the Greeks, destroyed the empire of the Persians, the 
myeterate enemies of Greece. 

6. About 830 years b^ore Christ, Alexander the Great, the son of 
Philip of Macedon, being chosen generalissimo of the Greeks, destroyed 
the empire of the Persians, the inyeterate enemies of Greece. 

A. About 880 years before Christ, Alexander the Great, the son of 
Philip of Macedon, after a long series of splendid victories, succeeded 
in demolishing the empire of Uie Persians, the ancient and inyeterate 
enemies of Grecian liberty. * 

Analogous to such an amplification of a simple proposition, is the 
production of a composition from an analysis like that furnished in the 
last lesson. When the writer passes from one head to another, he 
should commence a new paragraph ; that is, leaying blank the remain- 
der of the line on which he has been writing, he should pass to the nexti 
and commence about an inch from the left edge of the page. This 
division is important^ A distinct portion of a composition relating to a 
particular point, whether consisting of one sentence or of more, should 
invariably constitute a distinct paragraph. 

Of course, different writers, in the expression of their ideas, will 
amplify in different ways, according to their respective turns of mind 
and the amount of thought they bestow on the subject Yet the gen- 
eral principles stated below will apply in a majority of cases, and may 
be found of service. 

§405. As regards the introduction, it must be short, 
pointed, and appropriate. On this part of the composition 
much depends, for it is all-important that a good impression 
be made at the outset The reader's mind, not yet occupied 
with facts, or fairly engaged in the consideration of the subject, 
is directed chiefly to the words and constructions employed ; 

next step? In what does ampliflcatton consist f Give an example In which a drnplt 
proposition is made the ImisIs ot five snocessive amplifications. To anoh an amplificatioa 
what is analogooB ? What is the meaning of oommendnff a new paraffraph t Whea 
•bonid a new paragraph be commenced f 

§406. What most be the character of introdacUons f Whjia it Important that they 
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and, if it finds ground for severe criticism, will natarallj be 
prejudiced against the author and his work. If the composi- 
tion is to be short, the introduction should be brief in proper^ 
tion. In some cases, a formal introduction is unnecessary, 
and the author at once lays down the proposition he intends 
to prove, or defines the subject of which he proposes to treat. 
In this case, the first sentence should be brief, forcible, and 
striking. ^ 

§ 406. An effective introduction is frequently made by 
commencing with a general proposition, proceeding thence to 
a particular statement, and following this with an individual 
application ; as in the following paragraph from The Spectator, 
which would be an appropriate introduction for an essay on 
** The Art of Music, as practised by the Ancient Hebrews :" — 

(Chntrai Aaaertion,) ** Music, among those who were styled the 
ebosen people, w&s a religions art. {Partieular assertion.) The song^ of 
Sion, wnich we have reason to believe were in high repute among the 
courts of the Eastern monarchs, were nothing else but psalms, and 
pieces of poetry, that adored or cdebrated the Supreme Being» {Individ' 
ual assertion,) The greatest conqueror in this noty nation, tttter the 
manner of the old Qrecian lyrics, did not only compose the words of 
his divine odes, but generally set them to music himself; after which, 
his works, though they were consecrated to the tabernacle, became the 
national entertamment, as well as the devotion, of his people." 

§ 407. The commonest and easiest introduction, however, is 
one in which a remark is made respecting the general class to 
which the object under consideration belongs ; from which re- 
mark there is an easy transition to an analogous statement 
respecting the particular case in question. An example of 
mch an introduction follows : — 

{General Statement.) ** Few institutions can contribute more to pre- 
serve civilization, and promote moral and intellectual improvement 
among all ranks of people, than the establishment of public lectures in 
every part of the kingdom, periodically repeated after a short interval 
{Partictdar StatemenL) Such is the light m which are to be considered 

ibonld be well written ? To what must the length of the Introdaction be proportioned ? 
Instead of presenting a formal introduction, to what does the writer sometimes pro- 
ceed f In this ease, what should bo the character of the first sentence f 

1 406u How is an eflTective Introduclloii frequently made? Oive an example. 

1 407. Describe the commonest introduction. Oive an example. Give the sabstanee 
tg an introdaction appropriate to the essay on Anger analysed in the last kason. 
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the diflooatBCS appointed by tlie wiadom of Uie Ghnreh to be eTerywheie 
held on the recurrence of Uie seventh day. By theee, the meanest and 
most illiterate are enabled to hear moral and pbilosophical treatises on 
erery thing which concerns their seToral duties, witiiout espense, and 
without soUcitaUon." 

An introduction of this character would be appropriate to the essay 
on Anger, analyzed in the last lesson; something, for instance, like the 
following :-^ 

Every passion in the breast of man, when allowed to control his ac- 
tion, unrestrained by the conservative power of r^|son, is attended 
with the unhappiest consequences, both to himself ana the community 
in which he hves. If this is true of the passions in general, even of 
those which are comparatively mild in their nature, how emj^tioaUy 
is it the case with Anger, which, more than all gthers, disdains the con- 
trol of good sense and a sound understanding. 

§ 408. A happy allusion to some story, tradition, or his- 
torical fact, is among the most pleasing, and therefore success- 
ful, introductions that can be employed. When the circum- 
stance to which reference is made is well known, the mere 
allusion is sufficient ; as when we say, '^ There are some to 
whose charity ties of blood are the only open sesame,'*'* The 
story of '^ The Forty Thieves," in which these words oc- 
cur as the charm used in opening the door of the robbers* 
oave, is familiar to every one, and therefore an explanation is 
unnecessary. If, however, there is a likelihood that some may 
be ignorant of the subject alluded to, it is well briefly to tell 
the story, and then to apply it in the case in question. This 
is gracefully done in the following example, which would be 
an admirable introduction for the subject, "Liberty to be 
cherished, under whatever form it may appear" : — 

*' Ariosto tells a pretty story of a fairy, who, by some mysterious law 
of her nature, was condenmed to appear at certain seasons in the form 
of a foul and poisonous snake. Those who injured her during this pe 
riod of her disguise were forever excluded from participation in the 
blessin^^ she bestowed. But to Uiose, who, in spite of her loathsome as- 
pect, pitied and protected her, she afterwards revealed herself in the 
Deautiful and celestial form which was natural to her; accompanied 
their footsteps, granted all their wishes, filled their houses with wealth, 
made them happy in love, and victorious in war. Such a spirit is lib- 

S 408. Wb«t is montloned as one of the most plessiDg introdaodoM ? ^p wbst «Sflt 
Is the mere allusion saffldent ? When is an explanation neoeasary ? GIt4 an examide 
ef a bafpj introdactory allusion. 
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erty. At times she takes the fo/m of a hateful reptile. She grovels, she 
hisses, she stiiig& But woe to those who in disgust shall yentare to 
orosh her ! And happy are those, who, having dared to receive her in 
her degraded and frigntful shape, shall at leng& be rewarded by her in 
the time of her beauty and glory." 

§ 409. A definition may be amplified by presenting the 
meaning of the term defined under diflferent forms, if there is 
danger of its being misunderstood ; by stating any erroneous 
impression respecting it against which it may be-necessary to 
guard ; or, negatiirely, by pointing cut in what it does not con- 
sist. Historical illustrations and quotations may be multi- 
plied according to the reading of the student. Arguments for 
or against a proposition may be extended by enumerating the 
particular instances from which the general truth has been de> 
duoed, in which case the process is known as Induction ; or 
by an appeal to the statements of others, which is called the 
argument from Testimony ; or by referring to what is prored or 
acknowledged to be true in similar cases, which is the argu- 
ment from Analogy. Under the head of effects, we may ez 
tend our observations to collateral consequences ; or contrast 
the subject under discussion with its opposite, as regards the 
results which follow from each. The conclusion, in many 
cases, makes a practical application of the subject ; which may 
be diversified by appealing to the conscience, or sense of right 
and wrong; to the selfish propensities, on which considerations 
of expediency act ; to the common sense, which weighs what 
is said, and opens the mind of the candid enquirer to convic- 
tion ; or to the feelings, which awaken the sympathy, and 
persuade, though they may fail to convince. ^ 

■ ■ ■ — - - i> 

S 409. How msy s definition be smpUfled 1 What is isld of historiosl iUiistnitioiis 
■nd qnotatioiifl f ^n what three ways may aigaments be extended? Under the head 
of effects, how may we amplify 1 What does the oondoslon in many oases do ? How 
iiu^ it be dlTenifled T 
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LESSON LXIX. 

REVISION AND CORRECTION OF COMPOSITIONS* 

§ 410. Revision of Compositions, — ^When a composition Lai 
been prepared acoording to the suggestions in the last two 
lessons, the next thing is to revise it. Before this is at- 
tempted, a short interval should be allowed to elapse, so that 
the writer may, in a measure, forget the expressions he has used, 
and criticise his work as severely and impartially as if it were 
the production of another. 

To ensure time for this important examination, at l^t a week should 
he allowed for the preparation of each exercise ; the first part of which 
ahpuld he appropriated hy the student to its composition, and the re- 
mainder to its careful correction. In revising, each sentence should he 
read aloud slowly and distinctly, that' the ear may aid the eye in de- 
tecting faults. The principles laid down for the promotion of Propriety, 
Precision, Strength, Ac., should he strictly followed. Whatever violates 
them must he altered, no matter what the expense of time or trouhle. 
Bven such passages as seem douhtful to the writer, although he may he 
unable to detect in them any positive error, it will be safest to change. 
The commonest faults are solecisms, tautologies, redundancies, and a 
want of unity; for the detection of these, therefore, the reviser should 
he constantly on the alert. Having satisfied himself that, in these par 
ticulars, his sentences will pass criticism, he should next seek to in 
crease their effect and enhance their beauty, by improving, polishug 
and ornamenting his style, when this can be done without the appear 
ance of affectation. He should ensure that a proper connection is main* 
tained between the parts, supplying omitted matter that may be essential 
to a proper understanding of the train of thought, and omitting what- 
ever of a foreign nature he may at first inadvertently have introduced. 

A clean copy u now to be made, in doing which r^ard must 1>e had 
to neatness of chirography. A careless habit of writing is apt to lead 
to a careless habit of compoung, a careless habit of study, and a careless 
nabit of life. What is worth doing at all, it has been remarked, 
18 worth doing well ; and, therefore, though it may seem to some a tri- 



§ 4ia After a oompositlon is written, what is next neoeaaaryf What is said with 
iMpeet to allowing an interval between the act of eomposing and revising f Deserlbe 
the prooeM of reylaion. In making a dean copy, what most be regarded? What ia 
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fling matter, the careful stadent will see that his exercise is presented in 
the neatest possible form. The most convenient paper, as regards size, 
18 the ordinary letter sheet A margin of an inch and a half shoold be 
allowed on each side for the remarks of the teacher. The subject should 
occupy a line by itself, should be equally distant from both margins, 
and should be written in a larger hand than the rest. Attention must 
be paid to the spelling and punctuation. When there is not room for 
the whole of a word at the end of a line, it must be divided after one 
of its syllables, and the hyphen must connect the separated parts as 
directed in §202. 



SUGOESTIONS TO THE lEACHER. 

§ 411. Correction of Compositions, — ^Most teachers have 
their own system of examining and correcting compositions ; 
those who have not, may find the following suggestions of ser- 
vice: — 

L Bead the exercises presented in the presence of the class, and in- 
Tite criticism fi*om aU. The credits allowed should be based, as well 
on the promptitude and soundness of the remarks thus made, as on the 
merits of the performances submitted. It is surprising to see how soon 
this simple exercise develops a critical taste, and what a salutary effect 
this taste in turn produces on the style of those in whom it is awakened. 
Underline words in which errors of any kind occur, and require the 
student to correct them himself Remarks on the style may with ad- 
vantage be made by the teacher, and their substance embodied in the 
margins left for that purpose. 

n. In certain words, errors in orthography are very common ; huair 
nets is apt to be written buisness ; tepartxte, aeperate ; believe, beleive, dec 
When such errors occur, let the words be spelled by the whole class ih 
concert If, as is often the case, special difficulty is found in spelUng 
particular words, it is well for the teacher to keep a record of the lat- 
ter, and to give them to the class from time to time as a lesson in or- 
thography. 

HL In correcting compositions, do not criticise so closely or severely 
as to discourage the pupil ; but adapt your remarks to his degree of ad- 
vancement Let your corrections, in every case, be in harmony with 

•aid of ft careleas habit of writing T What suggestions are made \7iUi respect to 
paper, &e.f 
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tl&e toope and tt^e of the ezereite. With besumen, it is well to make 
no other alteimtaons tluuL SQch as are abedutely required. As the com- 
poser adraaeee, his performances maj be more closely eritieised, and his 
attention may be directed to those nicer points^ to which, at an earlier 
period, it would be iijndieions to refer. 

IV. After a criticism by the class and remarks by the teacher, the 
student should make the required correctionB, and submit them for ap- 
proTaL He should then copy his exercise in a book provided for the 
purpose, a comparison of the different parts of which will at any time 
show what progress he has madd 

y. In correcting, the student wiU saTe time and trouble by availing 
himself of some of the marks used in the correction of proof, and ex- 
hibited on a specimen sheet at the close of this Tolume. 



EXEBdSE IK AKPUnCAdON. 
L Amplify, according to the ei^mple in § 404, in five or 

more successiye sentences, each of the following simple 
propositions : — : 

L Alfred the Great diedL 

% Bichard Cosur de Lion engaged in one of the CrusadesL 

8. A stom wrecked the Spanish Armada. 

4 Comwallis surrendered at Torktown. 

6. Can we doubt the inunortality of the soult 

IL According to the example in § 406, construct an introdac- 
tion asserting, 

(Oenerally) that a knowledge of music is becoming rapidly ex- 
tended in this country; {Partieuiarfy) that singing and instru- 
mental music are studied in different sections and by all grades 
of society; and (Individually) that almost every household con- 
tains some performer. These propositions must be amplified, and 
constitute not less than three distinct sentences. 

IIL Write, on the same plan, an introduction laying down 
the pFoposition that dissimulation is one of the promi- 
nent faults of the present generation. 

lY. According to the example in § 407, write introduotions 
stating, 
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1. That • Tirtue oarried to an extreme becomes a fault; and 
that, therefore, by thoee who do not look closely enough to 
difloem the line which distingnishes the two, they are apt to be 
eonfonnded : apply this in the case oi frugality and patiinumy, 

2. The general consequence of becommg £uniliar with any thing, 
and the particular consequence of becoming £Euniliar with 
vice. 

& Tlie £EUst that every tongue may be regarded as an index to the 
peculiarities of the people speaking it, and that this is the case 
with the English language. 



LESSON LXX. — EzEBorax nr AiiPLiFiaATioir. 

Prepare an Essay on Anger from the analysis in Lesson 
LXVII. 



LESSOK LXXL— EzEBorax nr AMFunoATioic. 

Write an Essay on Education from the analysis already 
prepared. 



LESSON LXXTT. — ^Ezxboibb os Plain and FiGmumn Laxouaibe, 

. Compose two sentences for eaeh of the following words ; 
one of which shall contain it in its literal, the other in its 
figuratiye, signification :— 

EXAMPLES.— Wnoa [LiUral} On weighing the goods he liad pnrehasod that 
momliig^at tbAmaricet^ he Iband tfaej were deflcieBt bj at least two poimdi. 

{Figur(Ui9€,'\ After well weighimg the mattw in his mind, he determined vpon 
porsoing the plan he had flrst intended. 

Brrb. ILUeral.} Amotig the Ihiits we met with in this oonatiy, was a sort of H^ 
itr apple, very disagreeable to the taste. 

\FiguraU'»4.'\ He is now no longer the gay, tbonghtleis oreatore of former years; 
his ilace is Airrowed, his look haggard and anxious, and bis heart a prey to the MMsr- 
«i< anguish. 

Rest — stand — ^watch — cover — mask — ^idle— deep — sleep— 
monumentr— constellation — ^refulgent — overwhelm — sepolbhre 
—response— burn — discover— observation— ientartoin—oarna 
tion — ^illuminate— eradicate— torment-*«labyrintb-«-«emanate-^ 
pliable. 

15 
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LESSON LXXUL^ExxBcisB or Eztknded Siioli. 

Trace, at length, the points of resemblanee between the 
giren subjects that follow, carrying out the comparison as in 
the Example : — 

EXAMPLE.— Old aos, Suiuel Old aga hm been called the sanael of His ; It to 
then that the mind, free from the ■gitati<m and tomnlt of the paasloDfl, la calm and 
txanqnll, like the stHl aeienlty of the evening; when the hasy aoond of labor la hushed, 
and the a^ave of the meridian aon baa paiMdawaj. fnie8onloftheja8tman,ooiiflcloi]a 
oC Ida own integrl^, like the gloriooa orb envek^ed In thoae mellow tlnta wUdi are 
then reflected from It In a thooaand hnea, alnka Into a peaceful alomber, again to riae in 
brighter aplendor, and renew In another world the conrae deatined Ibr It by the Al- 
migfa^ Baler of the anlToraa 

1. Youth — ^morning. 2. Idfe — an ocean. 3. Joy and 
9orro%9 — flight and shade. 4. Knowledge — ^a hilL 5. Earth — 
a mother. 6. Uncultivated genius — ^an unpolished diamond. 
7. Neglected talent — ^a flower in the desert 8. Death of a 
child — ^blighting of a blossom. 9. Charity diffusing its bless- 
ings — the sun imparting light and heat. 10. Honor appear- 
ing through a mean habit — ^the sun breaking 'through clouds. 



LESSON LXXIV.— EzxacaBB in £zixin>ED SmiLb 

Select natural objects to which the following abstract 
qualities may be compared, and carry out the simile as in the 
Example in the last Lesson i-^ 

Adykbsitt. Ambition. Pibacb. Death: 

FaofinouTT. I6noxang& Was. • Mcicobt. 

MxLAXfCBOLT. Galumnt. Sdv. Jubtioc; 



. LESSON LXXV.^-ExEBOXBB ts Metafbobioal Lanouaga 

Oompose sentences containing the following words used, 
metaphorically, in the sense of the words placed after them in 
italics : — 

EXAMFLB.— Patv, Career, Kotwithatonding nil the temptationa held ont to htm, 
be raeolntely panned the pcOh of integrity, nntoaebed alike by the foIUea and Uoen- 
tkNuneaa of a ogvmpt ecmrt 

1. Crown --^fory. 2. Dregs ^«^c«. 3. Cloak — cover- 
ing, 4. Yoke — power, 6. Abyss — ruin. 6. Spring *-r 
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tource. 7. Fruits — results, 8. Curb — restraint, 9. 
Blow — affliction. 10. Rod — tyranny, 11. Veil — cow- 
ceal, 12. Paint — describe, 13. Blush — "become red, 14. 
Drink — aibsorb, 1 5. Seal — close, 1 6. Dance — move graces 
fully, 1 7. Steal — mot;« silently, 1 8. Frown upon — testi 
fydisajpprobationof. ^9. Fly — move svnftly. 20. Scub 
•— tewiw)r*fei/ jportion. 



LESSON LXXVX-^EzxBOisK in Aujboost. 

Two examples of Allegory, extracted from. The Spectator 
are presented below. The one is an apologue, or fable, which, 
to convey a great moral truth, represents the lower animals as 
possessing reason, and inanimate objects as endowed with life 
and intelligence ; the second is an allegory proper, which, 
with the same end in view, personifies the abstract qualities. 
Imitate the latter model in allegories representing, 

J. Truth and Fausehoop. 
n. DiLfoxirGB and Idlenssb. 
HL Modesty and AflsuBANOC. 

rV. Man, a yoyager, addressed on the one hand by Plbasube, on the 
other by Virtue. 

THE OOUFLAININa DROP. 

. ** A drop of water fell oat of a doad Into the sea; and, finding Itaelf lost in sacfa an 
immensity of flaid matter, broke oat inti: the following reflection :— * Alas I what an in- 
eonsiderable creatare am I in this prodlgioas ocean of waters ! M7 existence is of no 
oonoem to the oniveise ; I am redaced to a kind of nothing, and am less than the least 
of the works of God.* It so happened that an oyster, which lay in the neighborhood 
of this dr(^ chanced to gape and swallow it ap in the midst of this Its hnmble soliloquy. 
The drop lay a great while hardening in the shell, nntU by degrees it was ripened into 
A pearl ; which, fiilling into the hands of a diver, after a long series of adventures, Is at 
present that fiunoos pearl which Is fixed on the top of the Persian diadem." 

' THE PALAGE OF YANITT. 

iFrom an AUegory MUUtd ** The ParadUe qf Fooh.^ 

** At last we i^proachcd a bower, at the entrance of which Error was seated. The 
trees were thick woven, and the place where be sat artfiill^ contrived to darken him a 
little. He was disguised in a whitish robe, which he had pat on that he might appear 
to OS with a nearer resemblance to Troth ; and as she has a light whereby she fnani- 
fests the beauties of nature to the eyes of her adorers, so he had provided himself with 
s magical wand, that be might do sinnething In imitation of it, and pleas^ with dela- 
sltnis. This he lifted solemnly, and, mattering tq himself^ bid t|ie glorias which he kept 
QndOT enohantmept to s^pe^r before us. Immediately we cast oar 0yes opt that part 
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fli tiM sky to which h« polntud, and obsoryed a thin bine proepeet; which cleared ai 
moontaioB in a aammer morning when the mist goes ofl^ and the palaoe of Yanity ap- 
pealed to flight • * e • • 

** M the gate, the traTellera neither met with a porter, nor waited till one ahoold 
appear; every one thoagfat his merits a aofBdent passport, and pressed forward. In 
the hall we met with aeveral phantom^ that tored amongst na and ranged the oompany 
acoordlng to their sentUnenta. There waa decreasing Uonw, that luid nothing to afaow 
but an old coat of liis anoeator^s achievementSb There was Ostentation, that made blm- 
aelf hia own conatant aobjoet ; and CkOantry, stratting upon his tiptoes. At the nppet 
end of the hall stood a throne^ whoee canc^y glittered with all the riches that gayefty 
coold contriTO to lavish <hi It ; and between the glided arms sat Vanity, decked in tlie 
peaeock'a Ibitbera, and acknowledged Ibr another Yenns by her votariea. TIm boy who 
atood beaide her for a Capid, and who made the world to bow before her, was called 
Belf-Gonceit Hia eyes had every now and then a cast inwards, to the neglect of all 
objeota abont him ; and the anna which he made nse of Ibr conqnest, were borrowed from 
tboae against whom he had a design. The arrow which he shot at the aohfler waa 
fledged frwnhiB own plnme of flMtlicn; tiiedartbe directed agidnst the maa of wit, 
was winged from the qaills ho writ with ; and that which be sent against those who 
presumed npon their riches, waa headed with gold oat of their treasnriee. He made 
seta for atateamai from their own eontiivancea ; he took firo trom the eyes of the ladiaa 
with which ho melted their hearts ; and lightning from the tongnea of the eloqaent, to 
inflame them with their own gloiiea. AX the foot of the throne sat three fidae Gracee; 
FUttery with a shell of paint, Afl'eetation with a mirror to practise at, and Fashion ever 
changing the poatare of her dothea. These applied themselves to secure the eonqnerts 
which Sclf-Conceit had gotten, and had each of them their partieolar politiea. 
Flattery gave new colors and complezlona to all things; Afl'ectatfon, new airs and ^w 
pearanoes, which, as she said, were not vulgar ; and Faabioii both eoneealed some home 
defects, and added some foreign ezttfnal beaatiea." 



LESSON LXZYIL— ExxBGiu in HnsBBODB. 
Represent the following subjects by Hyperbole. 

'ExkMTix.'-An impreui^fs tspescA. Hia speech waa so deeply interesting and 
Impressive^ ihti the very walla listened to his argnmentSk and were moved by hja 
eloqaence. 

1. The brightneas of a lighted room. 

2' The aplendor of a dreaa ornamented vith jeweli. 

8. The number of persooB in a crowd* 

4. The anantitiy of rain which has ftallen in a shower. 

& The thirst of an indiyidnal (by Uie quantity of liquid he con8mnes)i 

e. The size of a coontrr (by the rising and setting of the sunl 

*j. The affliction caused by the death of a distii^^mshed indiyiduaL 

8. The depth of a precipice. 

9. The waves of the ocean in a storm, 
la The heat of a summer day. 

11. The refreshing effects of a shower. 

12. The excitement of city life. 
18. The darkness of night 

14. The selfishness of a miser. 

15. Vegetation in the torrid zonei 
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LESSON LXXYIEL — ^Esbbodues in Vision and ApostBorax. 

I. Employ Vision in brief descriptions of the following 
scenes : — 

I. A Battle-scene. III. An Earthquake. 

II. A Storm at Sea. lY. A ThuDd'er-storm. 

II. Alter the following passages, so that they may contain 
samples of Apostrophe : — 

1. I cannot bat Imagine that the vlrtnous heroefl, legislators, and patriots of eyery 
age and oonntiy, are bending firom their elevated seats to witness this contest, as if they 
were incapable, till it be bronght to a favorable issne, of eqjoying their eternal repose^ 
Let these illuatrions immortals enjoy that repose ! Their mantle Ml when they as- 
cended ; and thousands, inflamed with their spirit, and impatient to tread in their steps^ 
are ready to swear by Him that sitteth upon the throne and Uveth for ever and ever, 
that they will protect Freedom in her last asylnm, and never desert that cause, which 
they snstained by their labors, and cemented with thelSr blood. 

3. Thus passes the world away. Thronghoat all ranks and conditions, **one fcneio 
' ation passeth, and another goneratiQn cometh ;" and this great inn is by tome eTaouated 
and replenished by troops of sacceeding pilgrima. The world is vain and incMUtant 
Life is fleeting and transient When will the sons of men learn to think of it as th^ 
ought? When will they learn hamanlty lh>m the aflUctions of their brethren; or 
mod vatlon and wisdom from the sense of their own fugitive state f 



LESSON LXXIX.— ExEBGiBB in Pxbsonifigakion. 

I. Introduce into sentences the following expressions il- 
lustrative of Personification : — 

Sleep embraces— *K8tctre speaks-— The eyening inTites— The moon 
gilds — The morning smiles-^The sim climbs — Care keeps watch—* 
Kight spreads — ^Vengeance bares his arm — ^Time has tamed — ^Years had 
ploughed — ^Britain saw — Death prepared his dart— Memory wept— 
Freedom shrieked — ^Rapine prowls — ^Murder stalks— The vessel cleaves 
—Wisdom strajs— Hope fled— Love watches. 

II. Write sentences containing the following subjects per- 
sonified : — 

lSxAunM.—CdnUnimmU. If Ckmtentment, the parent of Felictty and the fldth- 
All companion of Hope, would whisper her eonsoUtions in onr eans in vain might Va^ 
kUM wreck ns on inhospitable shores 

Brnunrr. Prrr. Ghasiit. Follt. 

IdLENEB& HoFlfi. I>ISEASE. PEAOB. 

Thb Gravx, Fabb; Mobol lima. 
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LESSON LXXX.-"KncBfiron cr Gldcax ahd AimtimiB. 

I. In each of the following passages, arrange the parts so 
w to form a Climax : — 

ExAMPLs.— /fiipfo/Mrljr orraA^Ml. What a piece oCwork is nuui I In eettoo bow 
like an angel I bow noble In reaaon I in ^>pielienaion bow like a god I bow infinite in 
flMultleal in form and motion liow expreaaiTe and admirable 

Arranged in HUJbrm qf a CUmam, Wbat a piece of w<wk is man I bow noble 
In reason! bow infinite in fkooltiea! in form and motion bow expreasive and admi> 
raMe! in action bow like an angdl In apprehension bow like a godi 

1. Nothiog can he more worthy of us than to oontrihute to the hap- 
piness of those who hare heen once useful and are still willing to be so; 
tc be a staff to their deolining days ; to make the winter of old age wear 
the aspect of spring ; to prevent them from feeling the want of such 
pleasures as they are able .to enjoy ; and to smooth the furrows in their 
faded cheeks. 

2. The history of every succeeding generation is this. New objeets 
attract the attention ; new intrigues engage the passions of man ; new 
actors come forth on the stage of the world ; a new world, in short, in 
the course of a few Tears, has gradually and insensibly risen around ub ; ' 
new ministers fUl the temples of religion ; new memoen, the seats of 
justice. 

8. It is pleasant to command our appetites and passions, and to keep 
them in due order, within the bounds of reason and religion, because 
that is empire ; it is pleasant to mortify and subdue our lusts, because 
that is victory ; it is pleasant to be virtuous and good, because that is 
to excel many others ; it is pleasant to grow better, because that is to 
excel ourselves. 

II. Represent the following subjects in Antithesis, re- 
membsring the principle stated in § 374 : — 

ExAMPLi.— A Wise Man and a IbtH A wise man endeavon to abine in himself; 
a fool, to ontahine otbera. Tbe former is bumbled by tbe sense of his own infirmitiea; 
the Utter is lifted up bj the discoveiy of those which he observes in others. The wise 
man considers wbat be wants; tbe fool, what be abonnds in. The wise man la bappj- 
wben be galna bla own ^pprobatf on ; and tiie fool, when be recommends himaeUT ta 
tbe appianae of tboae about him. 

Summer and Winter. Pride and Humility. 

Modesty and Prudery. Moderation and Intemperance 

Qratitude and In^Utudeu Peace and War. 

Morality and Religion. Discretion and Cunning 

Knowl^ge and Ignorance. Cheeriulness and Melancholy. 

Geography and History. Spring and Autumn. 



LESSON LXXXL— Parallxui 
A Parallel is a comparison showing the points of simill 
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tude and difference between two persons, oharaofers, or objects 
that resemble ea<9i other either in appearance or in reality. 
In this variety of con^position, individual peculiarities are 
often contrasted by means of Antitheses with fine effect From 
Dr. Johnson's Life of Pope, we extract the following fine 
ipecimen of the Parallel : — 

DSTDEK AND FOPB. 

*' In aoqaired knowledge, the snperiority most be allowed to Dryden, whoae eduo* 
Hon WM more scholastic, «nd who, before he became an anther, had been allowed more 
time for etudj, with better means of inlbrmatioa. His mind has a lugw range, and he 
collects his images and illustrations flrom a more eztensiTe dronmference of science. 
Drjden knew more of man in his general nature, and Pope in his local mannerii The 
notions of Dryd^ were formed by comprebensiTe speculation, and those of Pope by 
minute attention. There is more dignity in the knowledge of Dryden, and more cer- 
tainty in that of Pope. Poetry was not the sole praise of either, for both excelled like- 
wise In prose ; but Pope did not borrow his prose from his predecessor. The style of 
Diyden is capridons and varied ; that of Pope is caattons and uniform. Dryden ob^t 
the motions of his own mind ; Pope constrains his mind to his own rules ^ composition. 
t>ryden is sometimes vohement and rapid ; Pope is always smooth, uniiorm, and gen- 
tlei Dryden's page is a natural iield, rising into inoqoalitlM, and diversified by the vap 
ried exuberance of abnndant vegetation ; Pope*s is a velvet lawn, shaven by the scythe, 
and levelled by the roller. 

** Of genios,~that power which cMisUftutes a poet ; that qoali^ without which judg- 
ment is cold, and knowledge is inert; that energy which coUecta, combines, amplifies, 
and animates;— the superiorly must, with some hesitation, be allowed to Dryden. It 
la not to be inferred, that of this poetical vigor Pope had only a little, because Dryden 
had more ; for every other writer, since Milton, must give place to Pope : and even of 
Dryden it must be said, that if he has brighter paragraphs, he has not better poemsw 
Dryden's performances were always hasty, either excited by some external occasion, or 
extcnted by domestic necessity; he composed without consideration, and published 
without correction. What his mind coukl supply at call, or gather in one excursion, was 
all that he sought, and all that he gave. The dilatory caution of Pope enabled him to 
condense his sentiments, to multiply his images, and to accumulate all that study might 
produce, m ehance might sunply. If the flights of Dryden, therefore, are higher. Pope 
continues longer on the wing: If of Diyden^s fire the blaxe Is brighter, of Pope^s the 
heat is more regular and constant Dtyden often surpasses expectation, and Pope never 
foils below it Dryden Is read with frequent astonislvnent, and Pope with perpetnal 
delight" 

Draw Parallels, in the style of the example just given 

between, 

1. Napoleon and Washington. 

2. Lafayette and Howard. 



LESSON TiXXXTL— ExKacDom in Pj^kaxuxa 
T>raw Parallels between^ 



844 iii8cix.IiaMSoui gmoiwM, 

1. Qaeea Elinbeth ud Qaeen Ykltai^ 

2. Tlie United SUtes and EngUuid.* 



LESSON T.TTTTn.— TgTMfBW XV Pakallku. 

Draw Parallels between, 

1, Hie Torrid mad the Temperate ZoiML 

2. Tlie European and the Oriental. 

8. The Eloquence of the Bar and that of the Pnlpit. 
4. A Plain and a Florid Style. 



LESSON LXZXiy.-*-£zxBcni n Ddinino STKONncnk 

Analogous to the drawing of Parallels is the defining of 

the shades of difference between synonymous terms, models 

of which will be found on pp. 280, 281. In a similar man* 

ner, show the distinction between the following synonymes, 

and illustrate their use in different sentences : — 

L Inyention, Discoyery. S. Wit^ Humor. 

2. OeniuB, Talent 6. Poison, Yenom. 

8. Pride, Vanity, 7. Peaceful, Peaceable. 

4k Handsome, Pretty. & Continuation, Gontinuancei 



LESSON LXXXV.— ExmioiHa or Dohong Bysokjubl 

Show the difference between the following synonymous 
terms:-— 

1. Associate, Companion. 2. Idle, La^, Indolent '^8. Great, ICjarge, 
Big. 4k Sick, Sickly, Diseased. 5. Contemptible, Despicable, PitifoL 
6. Right, Claim, Privilegeu *!. Disr^ard, Sii^^t, N^lect 8. Ajm> 
dote. Tale, Story, Nbyel, Romance. 



LESSON LXXXVL— Edcbgibb in pASAFBRAama 

A Paraphrase is the amplified explanation of a passage in 
olearer terms than those employed by its author. Para- 
phrases frequently occur in versions from foreign languages ; 
when, instead of a literal translation of the onginal text, the 
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iitibstanoe ifi given in an amplified form and in a style whicb 

IB regarded as more intelligible. 

Maxims, Aphorisms, Proverbs, and Saws, are often para* 

phrased. A Maxim is a proposition briefly expressed, which 

teaches a moral truth and is susceptible of practical applica* 

tion. An Aphorism (which corresponds with the Apophthegm 

of the ancients) is a speculative rather than a practical propo' 

sition, embodying a doctrine or the principles of a science. A 

Proverb or Saying (the Adage of the ancients) is a terse 

proposition current among all classes, relating to matters of 

worldly wisdom as well as moral truth. A Saw is a vulgar 

proverb. The following examples will show the difference 

between them. 

Maxinu-^YoTgWeness is the nohlest revenge. 
Aphoritnu-^-Ongintiiity in Art is the individttalhdng of the oni* 
versa!. 

Prov^rft.-— A word to the wise is sufficient. 
/Sato.— A nod is as good as a wink to a blind horse. 

Paraphrase the following Maxims, Proverbs, &o. :— • 

KzAXPUL— Wealth begett want. 

Paraphrcust-'Tbe desires of msn Inorease with his soqtiisltions. Svery step that 
he adTsnoesi bilngs sometbiog within his view, which be did aot see befiNW, s&d whieb« 
as soon as he sees it, he begins to want When neoessitgr ends, cariosity begins ; and 
no sooner are we snppli^d with every thing that natare can demand, than we sit down 
to eoutrlTe artlflrial appetites. 

1. Either never attempt, «r peneyere to the end. 

2. Poor and eontent is rich, and rich enough. 
& Qood news doeth good like medioine» 

4» No pains, no gaina 

& Fear is the mark of a mean spirit* 

6. One swallow does not make a summer. 

It Nothing ventart, nothing have. 

8» Between two stocds one comes to the ground. 

9. One good turn deserves another* 

10. Money makes the mare go. 

11. It never rains but it pours. 
la. Penny wise, pound foolish. 



•LfiBSOK LXXXVU-'-ExiikaiUB lir pAitAMttAS»Q» 
Paraphrase the following passages :— 

1. Make no man yottr idol, fbr the best man must have firalts \ and his (knits wioi iii> 
^tflsibty become fotm^ in addition to yonr own. 

15* 
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1 HethatargQMlbrTlafeQrytoUtAguablaria wwdi, Mdcltic io •UMUlUrfMir 
bj Miotb«r'B loaib 

a DiatreH aad diflleal^ w« known to operate in prlvite Hfcis the span of dill 



4b The love of gain never made a painter ; bat it lias marred manj. 

Bw Oompl^ts and monnure are often londeat and most freqnent atnonl^ thoie wtie 
•U tlie ozteraal means of te mp ora l e^)oyment 

t, The want of cmplojment is one of the most frequent c an a e s of vice. 

T. ▲ woand Ihim a tongae is worse than a woond ttom the sword : fbr the Istttt 
■illMfes only the bodj; the ftirmer, the soil. 

6l Trast him UtUe who praises all; him lessi who oenanres all; and him least, who 
ll IndiflRsrent about all. 

t. He that fbidi tmth, without loving heMs like a bat; which, though tt hatfa 
e^es to disoem that there is a son, jet hath so evU eyes, that it ean not delight in 
the son. 

' 10. Thef who have never known proqieritj, ean hardly be said to be unhappf ; 
it is from the rememhcanee of joys we have lost, that the arrows of afflicUon are 
pointed. 

11. Bverx man has Just as mndh vanitj as he wants underststtding. 

1% The strongest pessions allow us seme resti but vanitj keeps us in perpetosl 
motion. ** What a dost do I raise! " asjs the flj upon a ooach-wheeL *'At what 
n rate do I drivel ** sajs the flj upon the horse's baek. 



LESSON LXXXVtCL— EzxBoms in ABUDonra 

Abridging (sometimes calied Epitomizing) is the opposite 
of Amplification, and consists in expressing the substance of 
a passage, article, or yolume, in fewer words. 

EzAMPLS.— Trsdition says, that Foo-tsie, the Chinese phfiosopher, was in Us 
jouth of so impatient a temper, that he oonld not endure the drudgery of learning, 
and determined to give up Uterarj pursuits for some manual emplojment One daj« 
as he wss returning home with a friU determination to go to school no longer, he hap- 
pened to pass bj a half-witted old woman, who was rubMi^ a smaU bar of tron <m a 
whetstone. When the joung student asked lier the resscu of this strsnge employment^ 
she replied, ** Whj, sir, I have lost mj knitting-needle, end Just thoo^t I would rub 
down this bar to make me another." The words acted like msgie on the jonng phi 
losopher, who returned to bis books with tenfold diUgenee; and, whenever he fUt im* 
patient and despondent, would saj to himseU; ** If a half-witted <dd woman has resolu- 
tion enough to rub down a bar (^ iron into a needle, it would be disgraoefhl in me 
to have less perseverance, when the highest honors of the empire are befiire m^J^ He 
ttved to see the Justice of these reflecUonai His aoquiremeats, in process of time, made 
his name a proverb, and procured for him those verj honors, which, but for this fortunate 
incident, he would have thrown awsj, and which without exertion none ean hope to 
attain. 

AbridffedU^Voo-iant the Chinese philosopher, was possessed ot so Sttle dOigence 
In his jouth that he determined to abandon literarj pursuits. Betuming from sdMoi 
wtth the resolution of at once seeking some manual emplojment, he obeerved a naif- 
wltted <Ad womsa rubbiog a bar of iron on a whetstone* Asking the reason ot this 
strange proceeding, he learned from her that she had lost her knitting-needle and was 
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MideftToring to make another hj nibbing down the bar. The words tuted like magle 
on the young philosopher. ** Shall an old woman,** he said to himself^ * 'have more reso- 
lation and perseverance than I, wiUiin whose leadi are the highest hoWrs of the em- 
pire 7 " Inspired with new vigor, he retamed to his books ; his good lesolntions were 
kept ; and history still nunes him as among the wisest of philosopherSk 



LESSON TiXXXTX.— 'EriBtnmK in ABUDOorck 

Abridge, and present in your own words, the matter con- 
tained in Lesson XXXIX. of this Tolume, on '' The Sub- 
lime". 



LESSON XG. — EzxRcisB nr ABUDanra 

Abridge, and present in your own words, the matter con- 
tained in Lesson LXVI., on Criticism. 



LESSON XCI— 'EzERoiss m CsmasM, 

In the style of the Examples presented in Lesson LXYL, 
write a criticism on the Allegory entitled ''The Palace of 
Vanity," quoted in Lesson LXXVI. 



LESSON XCIL— EzKBcxBX nr OBinoBBlL 

QuetU<ms an the Remarks t» ih« Preceding Zestone. — ^What is oa 
apologue, or fable f What ia an allegory proper f What is a parallel I 
What fignre is used with advantage in parallels f What is a para- 
phrase f In what do paraphrases fr equejitly oocor t What are often 
paraphrased! What is a maxim f What is an aphorism I What was 
it called by the ancients f What is a proverb f What is a saw f Give 
examples of each. What is meant by abridging! What other name is 
sometimes given to this process f 

Write a criticism on Br. Johnson's Parallel between Dry- 
den and Pope, quoted in Losson LXXXL 
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LESSON XCIII. 

DESCRIPTION OF MATERIAL OBJECTS. 

§ 412. CamporiHon is the art of inrenting ideas and cz 
pressing them by means of written langnage. 

A composition is a written production on any subject, and 
of any length or style. 

§ 413. There are two great dirisions under which all com- 
positions may be classed, — Prose and Poetry. 

Those compositions are embraced under the head of Prose, 
in which a natural order and mode of expression are em- 
ployed, without reference to an exact, arrangement of sylla- 
bles or the recurrence of certain sounds. 

Poetry embraces such compositions as are characterized 
by a departure from the natural order and mode of expres- 
sion ; or, by an exact arrangement of syllables or the recur- 
rence of certain sounds. 

§ 414. The parts of composition, whether Prose or Poetry, 
are five ; Description, Narration, Argument, Exposition, and 
Speculation. Either of these may separately constitute the 
bulk of a written production ; or, they may all, as is frequent- 
ly the case, enter, in a greater or less degree, into the same 
composition. 

§415. Description consists in delineating the character- 
istics of any object by means of words. It forms an impor- 
tant part of almost every variety of composition ; and allows 
the widest scope for ornament and beauty of language. The 
style used in description should correspond with the character 
^^— ■^^— ^— I ■^■^^— ■iiiiiii.. ■ III i-i III — j^ii^ 

S 41Sb What Is oompodtlon 7 What to meant \ij a eompoaition ? 

1 418b What are the two great diyMom under which aU eomposftloiM are cilaflBeaT 
Which are fmbraoed under the head of Prose 7 Which, under PoetrjrT 

1 414 Ennmerate the parts which enter, in a greater or less d^;ree, into diflbrmk- 
ompoattlona. 

I tlfi. la what does description consist 7 For what does it allow wide scope ? What 
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of the object treated. If the latter is grand, the language in 
which it is described should be elevated in proportion. If 
beauty is the leading oharaoteristio of the one, it should dis* 
tinguish the other also. Whatever the nature of the object 
described, the style, to be e£feotive, should be adapted to 
it, according to the pri^oiple stated under the head of Har- 
mony. 

Writers are most frequently called on to describe material 
objects, natural scenery, and persons. 

§ 416. In the description of material objects, such heads as 

tiie following will generally be found appropriate ; and, in 

drawing up an analysis for any particular subject, a selection 

may be made from them, and such new iivisions introduced 

as are suggested : — 

L The place where, and the circumstanoei under whieh» the oljeot 
was seen ; the time when it was made, invented, or diaooyered $ 
the ohanges which time may have produced in it^ 
n. Its history ; traditions or reminiscences connected with iti 
IIL The materials of which, and the persons by whom, it was mada 
lY. Its form, sise, and general appearance. 
y. Comparison of it with any similar objeetn 
YL The feelings excited by beholding it 
VH The purpose for which it was designed. 
YIIL The effects it has produced. 

§ 417. As a specimen of this kind of description, we ex- 
tract from Forsyth's '* Bemarks on Antiquities, Arts, an^ 
Letters," a passage on 

THS OdUBKUX. 

A ooIosBal taata gsre rise to the Ooliseom. Here^ indeed, glgantio i^mensloik 
were neoeisaiy for, tbougl^ handreds oonld enter at once, end fifty thonaand flof 
aeeta, the epeoe was still InsaflleieDt tbt Bome^ and (lie crowd tat the maming gamei 
began at midnight Yesparian and TitnSi as if presaging their own deaUis, hurrlea 
the boitding, end left eereral marks of their precipitancy behind. In the nppei 
waDa they have Inserted stones which had CTidentlj been dressed for a diifereirf 
porpoea Some of the arcades are groesly nneqoal ; no moulding preserves the eanv 
lerdand form round the whole ellipse^ and oTery order is full of license. 

Happily for the Colisenm, the shape necessary to an amphitheatre has given it a eta* 
Ifllty of oonstraotion snfflclent to resist fires, and earthquakes, and lightnings, and 

li ssld of the style to be need In description ? What are wrlten most fteqneatly osUed 
on to describe ? 

1 41S. In the description ef material otjects, what heads wlU generally be Iboad ap* 
ptoprlate 7 
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Ill 6lU|iQ«llbraiwMttMkoop'«rhleb bound udlidd it sntin tlU WilMtai 
BMt that oouolifiUdnf ring; popes widened tb« breaoh; and time, not anaaBbted, eoa* 
tteues tlie work of dtfH^idatioB. At tbia momaat, the hennitage Is ttireatened wiUi a 
dNadftU oraah; and a generation not retf Maofea maat be oontent, I appnheod, with 
the pieture of tbl« atapendona monument 

' When the whole amphitheatre was entire, a ehfld might comprehend its design in a 
■omen^ and go direct to bia pteee witboat stn^flBg in the pu rtl ouee; for each arcade 
bean Its number engrayed, and opposite to erery foortb arcade was a staireaasL This 
moltlplicitj of wide, straight, and separate passages, proves the attention which the an- 
dents paid to the safe discharge of a crowd ; it finely illostrates the precept of Yltrop 
Ti■^ and exposes the peri^eacitf <tf >cme modem tbefUreSb 

Every nation has undergone its rovolotion of Tices ; and, as cmelty is not the 
present Tice of oor^ we can all hnmandy exearate the pnrpoee of ampbitheatrsi^ now 
that they lie in mina Moralista may tell ns that the troly biiie are never cruel ; but 
this monument says, * No." Here sat the oonqnerois cf the world, coolly to-enjoy the 
turtnrsa and death xiimm who bad never offended tbein. Two aquedncto were scares 
\j sufBdent to wash off the human blood which a few hours* sport shed in this imperial 
i^unbles. Twice In one day came the senators and matrons <^ Some to the butchery ; 
a vligla always gave the rignal Ibr slaughter ; and, when glutted with bloodshed, those 
ladies sat down in the wet and atreaming arena to a luxurious supper ! Such rafleo- 
tlons check our regret for its ruin. 

As H now stsnda, the Ooilseom ta a striking imi^ of Botne itself; decayed, vacant, 
aeriona, yet grand; half'gray and half-green ; erectcnene aide and iUlen on the other, 
with consecrated ground In Its bcaom; Inbabitad by a beadsman; vtelted by every 
easts; for moralists, antiquaries, patnters, arehitscl^ devotees, all meet here to medi- 
tain, to examine, to draw, to measure^ and to pray. **In contemplating antlqnities," 
says lify, ** the mind itself becomes antlquei** It contrants Ibom such ol^eets a venera- 
ble rust, which I prefer to the polish and the point of thoas wits who liave lately pn^ 
fencd this august ruin with rldicnl«i 

EXEBGISB. 

Write a Oriticism on the above extract 
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LESSON XCIV. 

l^BtfCKIPTION OF NATURAL SCENEEY, AND PERSONS. 

§ 418* In descriptions of natural scenery, a selection may 
generally be made from the following heads. The order in 
which they should be treated depends somewhat on the nature 
of the subject 

f 418. In descriptions of natural scenery, what heads wUl genetally be feund i^pro- 
prbter 
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L GiremnBtanoes under whieh it was fleen ; whether at Bimriae, aft 

noon, or by moonlight. 
n. Natnral features of the seene ; level or undulating ; fertile or baiw 

ren ; vegetation ; trees, mountains, streams, &c, witUin view. 
tCL Improvements of art; whether well coltivated; buildings, and 

other productions of human industry. 
IV. Living creatures that animate the scene ; human beings. 
V. Neighboring inhabitants \ peculiarities, <fee. 
YL Sounds ; murmur of a stream * nois^ of a waterfall ; rustling of 
leaves ; lowing of cattle ; barking of dogs ; singing of birds ; cries 
of children ; noise of machinery, Ac. 
Vn. IHstant prospects 
Vm. Comparison with any other scene. 
IX. Historical associations. 
X Feeling^ awakened in the mind. 

§ 419. For an example of this kind of description, the sta" 
dent is referred to the following extract from Sir Walter 
Scott. He will find other specimens, of a dififerent style, in- 
asmuch as they treat of indiyidual curiosities of scenery 
rather than extended landscapes, in Willis's description of 
the Grotto of Adelsburg, quoted in p. 90 of this volume, and 
Campbell's Account of Fingal's Cave in a Letter to the poet 
Thomson, Lesson XCYI. 

A TOBKBHU IOBB9T SGKNB; 

The Ban was setting upon one of the rich grassy glades of this forest Hundreds of 
broad-headod, short-stemmed, wide-branched, oaks, which had witnessed, perhaps, the 
stately march of the Boman soldiery, flnng their gnarled arms over a thick carpet of the 
most delicious greensward. In some places, they were intermingled with beechesi 
hollies^ and copsewood of varions descripUons, so closely as totally to intercept the level 
beams of the sinking son ; in others, they receded from each other, forming those long 
ftwoeping vistas. In the intricacy of which the eye delights to lose itseli^ while imagina- 
tion considers them as the paths to yet wilder scenes of sylvan solitude. Here^ the red 
rays of the sun shot a broken and dlsoolored light that partially hung upon the shat- 
tered boughs and mossy trunks of the trees ; and there, they illuminated, in brilliant 
patches, the portions of tnif to which they made their way. 

A considerable open space in the midst of this glade seemed formerly to have been 
dedicated to the rites of Druidical superstition ; for, on the summit of a hillock so regular 
•B to seem artifldal, there still remidned part of a clrde of rough unhewn stones of large 
dlmtfisloDA Seven stood uprigfais the rest bad been dislodged from their places, proba- 
bly by the seal of some convert to Christianity, and Uqr, some prostrate near their 
Jbrmer site, and others on Jie side of the hilL One large stone <mly had found Its way 
to the bottom; and, in stopping the course of a small brook which gilded smoothly 
loond the foot of the eminence, gave, by its opposition, a feeble voice tf murmur to the 
^ladd, and elsewhere aUent, streamlet. 

§ 420. Descriptions of persons are often required in com- 
position. In writing them, such heads as the following* are 
generally taken : — , 



3S9 0noBXMnov or psb80SI» 

L Fonn ; ▼hether tall or ahort, flashy or dun, Ao. 

n. Face, features, htdr, expression, Ae. 

in. Manners; dignified, graeefal, awkward, haughty, or afikblo^ 
IV. Dress. 

Y. Any peetdlAfity of appearanee. 
YL Character, disposition, mental abilities, Ae. 

§ 421. Two graphio specimens of this kind of description 
are given below : one from Cooper, representing a weil-drawn 
character in his '^Last of the Mohicans " ; the other, from the 
elegant pen of Bolwer. 

DATID OAXOT, 1BX BDrGiNe-iunnL 

Tb« ptfaon of this renwricable Individtua was to the last degree ungainlj, wltbmit 
being Id any ptftioal«r meaner defbnned. He had all the bones and joints of other 
BMB, ulthoQt my (rfthdr proporttoaa. Eree^ his statsre earpeaeed thrt of hia feOofWS 
tjoagh, aeated, he appeared reduced within the ordinary limita of ooriaoek The aame 
oontrarlety in his members seemed to exist throoghoat the whde man. Hia head waa 
large; Ills shoolden, ianow\ hla annSi long and dangling; trhile his hands wereamaU, 
Ifnotdetteatei Hla legs and thighs vere thin nearly to eaiadatlon, but of esctraordinaiy 
length ; jand his knees would have been considered tremendoos, had they not been ont- 
done by the broader fbattdatlon8*oA which this flUseanpentmctine of blended human 
eiders was so pmlhnely reared. The ill-assorted and iqjudidooa attire of the IndlTidnal 
only Served to render his awkwardneea more eonspicaoQS. ▲ sky-blue coat, with short 
and broad skirts and low o^m, exposed a l<mg thin nedc, and longer and tiiinner Ugi^ 
to the wont antmadTersiona of the evri-dispossd. Hla nether garment waa of yellow 
nankeen, doaely fitted to the shape, and tied at his bonohes of knees by large knots d 
white ribbon, a good deal sallied by nsci Clouded cotton stockings, and shoes, on one ctth^ 
latter of which was a plated spur, completed the costnme of the lower extremi^ (^this fig- 
ore, no carve or angle of which was concealed, but, on the other hand, studiously exhibited, 
through the vanity or simplicity of Its owner. From beneath the fiap of an enormooa 
pocket of a soiled vest of embossed silk, heavily ornamented with tarnished sllvw lace, pro- 
jected an instrument [a toning fork], which, ttoxa being seen in such martial company^ 
might have been easily mistaken for some mischievous and nnknown implement of 
war. Small as it was, this uncommon engine had excited the curiodty of most of the 
£aropeans in the camp, though several of the provincials were seen to handle it, not 
taly without fear, but with the utmost fiunlUatity. ▲ huge dvil cocked hat, like those 
worn by dergymen within the last thirty years, surmounted the whole, fhmishing dl^ 
nlty to a good-natured and somewhat vacant countenance, that apparently needed 80(A 
artifldal aid to support the gravity of some high and extraordinary trust 

HINA ni «Aft»f.T.T. 

At oDcerain, yet bigh-mtnded,^r•0ol1lt^ yet Impassioned,— there was a gur ge oa s 
toagnlflcsBce in her very vanity and splendor, and IdealHyln herwaywafdnees: ber 
defects made a part of her biflUaiiey ; without them she woaM hare seemed leas wt>> 
iBan, and, knowing her, yon would have eompsred all women by her standard. 
Softer qualities beside her seemed not more channing^ but more insipid. She had na 
Tiilgar ambition, for she bad obstinately xeftised many alUaaeea whioh the daughter of 
Baselli could scarcdy have hoped to form. The untutored minds and savage power <tf 
the Roman nobles seemed to her imagination, which was Ihll ait the poetry of rank Oti 
iBxary and Ito graces), ss something barbarous and revoltln^«t enee to be dreaded Mid 
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flMpheii She bftd, taerefore, passed her twenttetb jeer nonmried, but not, perhepe^ 
without love. The fiuilts thenuelyes of her character, eleyated that ideal of love whiob 
she bad formed. 6ho required some belog roand whom all her ydner qualities ooold 
nlly ; she felt that where she lored she most adore ; she demanded no common idol 
before which to h amble so strong and imperioos a mind. Unlike women of a gentler 
mould, who desire for a short period to exercise the caprices of sweet empire, when she 
loved she most cease to command, and . Tide, at once, be hambled to devotion. Bo 
rare were the qnalities that conld attract hei:^ so imperionslf did her hanghtineH require 
that those qnalitios should be above her own, jet of the same order, that her love ele- 
vated its ottJect like a god. Aocnstomed to despise, fhe felt all the luxury ft is to vensiv 
ate I And if it were her lot to be united to one thus loved, her nature was that whioh 
might become elevated by that it gased on. 

For bar beauty, reader, shouldst thou ever go to Borne, thou wflt see In the eapltol 
Ihe picture of the Cumean Sibyl, which, often copied, no copy can even fUntly re|Hresent ; 
why this is so called I know not, save that it has something strange and unearthly in 
the dark beauty of the eyesi I beseech thee, mistake not this sibyl for another, fbr the 
Soman galleries abound in sibyls. The sibyl I speak of Is dark, and the Ihoe has an 
Eastern cast; the robe and turban, gorgeous though they be, grow dim belbre the rich 
but transparent roses of the cheek ; the hair would be black save for that golden glow 
which mellows it to a hue and lustre never seen but in the South, and even in the South 
most rare; the features, not Oredan, are yet fkultless; the mouth, the brow, the ripe 
and exquisite contour, all are human and voluptuous ; the expression, the aspect, is 
something more ; the form is, perhaps, too fhll ft»r the ideal of lovelinees, for the ^opor- 
tlona of sculpture, fbr the delicacy of Athenian models ; but the luxuriant fkult has a 
mi^esty. Case long upon that picture : it charms, yet commands, the eye. While you 
gaxe, yon call back five centuries You see before you the breathing Image of Nina di 
SaselU 

* £££xCvXo£. 

Write a Criticism on either of these extracts. 
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LESSON XCV. 

NARRATION. AROUMENT. EXPOSITION. SPECULATION. 

§ 422. Narration is the account of real or imagmary facta 
or events. A neat or an elegant style is most effective for. this 
kind of -writing, in which too much ornament is out of place. 
Events should be related in the order of their occurrence, and 
in such a way that the interest of the reader may be kept 
alive. 



1 422. What is narration t What style is reeommettded Ibr this kind of wrltlngf 
In what order should events be related f 



854 ABOUUHT. — KXPOfllTIOH. — SPECCLATION. 

§ 423. Argument is the statement of reasons for or against a 
proposition, made with th0 view of inducing belief in others. 
Clearness and strength are essential to its sacoess. Little, if 
any, ornament is necessary ; to this element of compositioli, a 
neat, diffuse style is appropriate. 

§ 424. Exposition consists in explaining the meaning of an 
author, in defining terms, setting forth an abstract subject in 
its Tarious relations, or presenting doctrines, precepts, princi- 
pleS| or rules, for the purpose of instrueting others. A treatise 
on grammar, for instance, consists principally of exposition. 
Clearness being the chief object, and the nature of the subject 
in most cases almost entirely excluding ornament, this kind of 
matter should be presented in a neat, concise, style. 

§ 425. Speculation is the expression of theoretical views 
not as yet verified by fact or practice. It enters largely into 
works on metaphysics, and is best understood through the 
medium of a neat, simple, style. 

§ 426. Ji, specimen of narration follows :^ 

TBE im^ OF IBS FI0U8. 

Ill one of thofle tMriblo cniplioiit of Mosnt Etna whloh b«ye often happened, Um 
danger of the inhabitants of the a^aoent ooontry was Qnoommonlf great To aToid 
Immedlato destraetion from the flames snd the melted Uya which ran down the sides 
of the moontaln, the people were obliged to retire to a oonsiderable distance. Amidst 
the hnny and oonftaslon of snch a scene, eyerj one fleeing and canylng atraj whsteyer 
he deemed moat predoos, two brothers, in the height of their solicitude Ibr the preser- 
ystion of their wealth and goods, saddenly reoollected that their fiither snd mother, both 
very old, were nnable to saye themselyes by flight Filial tenderness triumphed oyer 
eyery other consideration. ** Where," cried the generous youths, ** shall we find a more 
orecions treasure than they are, wlw gaye ua being, and who haye cherished and pro- 
tected us Oirough life t " Haying said this, the one tsking ap his fiither on his shoulders, 
and the other bis mother, they lu^pQy made their way through the suirounding smoke 
snd flames. All who were witnesses <^thls dnUftd snd afltetlonate conduct ware struck 
with the highest sdmlration; and they and their posterity eyer. after celled the plain 
through which these young men made their retreat, *< The Field of the Pious ". 



S 428. What is argument f In what style is It best presented f 

S 424 In what doea exposition consist f Of what, for instance, doetf it fi>rm the 

principal part? What is the chief object in exposition f What style Is appropriata 

loitr 

S 425. What is speenlatian f Into what doea it laige^ enter ! Through what style 

la tt U«fe iOtleiBtood r 
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I. Amplify the above specimen of narration^ presenting it 
entirely in your own language. 

II. Amplify the following heads into a specimen of narra* 
tion, in the style of the above model, using your own language 
throughout. 

THE BWOIU) OF DAMOGLBB. 

DionyBins, tyrant of Sicily, though Burrounded by riches and pleas- 
ures, was far from being happy. [Why f ] 

Damocles, one day, complimented him on his power, and affirmed 
that no monarch was ever greater or happier than he. 

Dionysios asked him whether he would like to make trial of this 
happiness, and see whether it was as great as he imagined. 

^ Damocles' gladly consenting, the king ordered a gilded e4)nch to be 
brought in for him, a splendid banquet to be prepared, and the royal 
pages to wait on him as if he were their monarch. [Describe the ban- 
quet] 

Damocles was intoxicated with pleasure. But, chancing to look up, 
as he lay loxuriously pillowed on his royal couch, he saw a glittering 
sword suspended from the ceiling, by a single hair, exactly over his 
head. 

This sight put an «ad to his joy. The rare perfomes and inyitiiig 
dishes hod lost their charm. [Describe his feellDgs in detail.] Finally, 
leaping from the couch, he besought the king to allow him to return to 
his former humble position. [Moral which Dionysius, in his answer; 
drew from this act of nis courtier, with respect to the happiness of kings.] 
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LESSON XOVI. 

LETTERS. 

§ 427. There are six leading divisions of Prose Composi- 
tion ; Letters, Narratives, Fictioo, Essays, Theses or Argu 
mentative Discourses, and Orations. 

LBTTBRS. 

§ 428. I}efinition.^A Letter is a written oommnnicatioQ 
on any subject from one person to another. 

{ 42T. Enamente the six leadtng diylslons of prose ooropotltloii. 

1 428. What Is s lotterf Wfaat is tetter-wiitfng oominoiiljr esUed ? What Is said 



S56 

Letter-writing is commonly called Epistolary Correspoud- 

once. It is one of the most important branches of compo* 

ntion, entering more largely than any other into the daily 

business of life. 

The fonn of the letter has often been used for easays, novels, histo* 
ries, Ac ; that js, these productions have been divided into parts, eadi 
of which commences with an address to s<Mne friend of the anthor oi 
imaginary personage, as if it had passed as an actual conmmnication. 
Sneh compositions, however, should be classed imder the divisions to 
which, according to their matter, they respectively belong. Hie letter 
proper is one intended for the person to whom it is addressed. 

§ 429. Varieties, — The principal kinds of letters are, 

I. News Letters, or commanications to papers or perin- 
eals, iM)ntaining accounts of what has happened or is happen- 
ing elsewhere than at the place of publication. 

Such commxmications have lately become popular, and now lorm a 
feature of almost all leading newspapers. In these letters, profundity 
is not expected, unless they treat of political, religious, or other serious 
topicSb ISiey should rather be chayaeterized by brilliancy of thought, 
and an original, striking, mode of expression. Their effect may often 
be increased by strokes of humor, and what is commonly called piquan* 
ey, or a pleasing vein of sarcasm on persons and things in generaL Taste 
and judgment are required for a proper selection of subjects. The space , 
allowed, being generally limited, should be filled to the best advantage. 
Local matters should be avoided ; it Is well to introduce no topics but 
these of general interest 

II. Letters of business. In these, breyi«y and clearness 
are all -important. The writer should aim at the greatest de- 
gree of conciseness consistent with perspicuity, and should 
confine himself strictly to the business in hand. 

III. Official letters, or such as pass between men in ofi^cci 
respecting public affairs. These are always formal, and 

of its importance f For what ia the form of the letter often naed f How abonid sndi 
oompotitlona be cbuaed t What la the letter proper t 

S 429. What are the principal kinda of letters f What are news letters f What is 
Mid ci the popolarity of news letters? What ia not expected in themf Bj what 
aboald they be characterized f What often inoreaaes their elfect ? What t(q;»ica abonid 
be selected for such letters? What are reqoJred in letters of bnainess ? To what mnst 
thej be eonflnedf What is meant by offioial lettecs? Describe them! In letten 
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abound in phrases of courtesy. Their style should be firm 
and dignified. 

IV. Letters of friendship. 

In these, a tendency to diffiiseness, arising in young writers from 
a fear that they may not have enough matter to fill the sheet, must h% 
avoided. " There is hardly any species of composition, in my opinion, 
says Kirke White, " easier than the epistolary." There is an off-hand 
ease about the letter which renders its production a work of but little 
time or difficulty; and, by reasou of this very facility of composition, the 
writer is apt to express himself carelessly and without prC/per thought 
I^e and labor should be bestowed on this, as well as every other, de- 
partment of composition. 

Flippancy, also, should be carefully avoided. It must be remem- 
bered that what is committed to paper does not, like conversation, pass 
into forgetfulness ; it is preserved, and may, at any time, be made pub- 
lic We should therefore never write, even to the most intimate friend, 
any thing which we would be ashamed that the world should see. 

The commonest fault, perhaps, of letters of fnendship, is egotism. 
This cannot but be distasteful to the person addressed, no matter how 
great his interest in the writer. A friend, of course, expects from his 
correspondent some personal intelligence, but he looks for other matter 
along with it; and will inevitably be struck with the bad taste of one 
who confines his letter to an enumeration of his own exploits or those 
of the limited circle to which he bdongs. In like manner, we should 
avoid filling a letter with details relating to parties with whom the per* 
son addressed is unacqui^nted. 

V. Letters of condolence, written to persons in affliction 
for the purpose of expressing sympathy with their misfortunes. 
In these, great tact is necessary ; for ill-judged consolation, 
instead of healing the wound, opens it afresh. In this, as 
well as the two classes which follow, the writer should confine 
himself to the leading subject of his communication. 

YI. Letters of congratulation, or those in which the writer 



of IHendBbiiH^to what Is tliere s tendency t What doea Kirke White say of epialolaiy 
eonespondeneer TowhatiathlaftolU^of compoeitionapttolead! What else most 
be careftaUyayoidedf Why? What ehooMwe neyer write, eyen to the most inti- 
mate Mendt What is the oommoneat flmlt oflettem offMendahlp? What la the 
effect of egottsm on the petaon addreasedr With what, in like nuumer. Should we 
ayoid iilling a letter? What are letters rf condolence T Why shonld they be written 
with great tact? To what •honldthewrlter confine himself ? What are letters of cen- 
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professes his joj at tlie success or happinesB of anoihery or at 

some event deemed fortunate for both parties or for the oomr 

munitj at large. Thej should be briefj sincere, and to the 

point. 

VII. Letters of introduction, in which the writer comr 

mends a friend to the kind offices of some third party. 

It is customary to leave such letters unsealed, and to put on the 
back, besides the superseription, the name of the party introduced. In 
giving letters of introduction, it is of primary importance to adhere 
strictly to the truth. It is false kindness to exaggerate the merits of 
the bearer, or to recommend in high terms a person but partially known. 
Such a course often places all parties concerned in an unpleasant po- 
ution. 

§ 430. Style. — ^The style of letters (with the e;s:eeption of 
official eommnnioations, which require a studied and formal 
elegance) should be simple, easy, and natural All appear- 
ance of effort, to-fetched ornaments, and attempts at display, 
are fatal to their effect. Puerilities and affected simplicity, 
on the other hand, are equally objectionable. 

A good letter bears the same relation to other kinds of writing, that 
friendly oonversation does to the more dignified yarietiea of spoken laii- 
gnage. ** I love taUdng Otters dearly," said the poet Cowper, and the 
minority of correspondents will agree with him. A letter of friendship 
should be a mirror of the writer^s mind, and nothing is so likely to 
ensure Uus as a conversational style. We should write as we would 
speak were the friend we addressed suddenly to make his appearance,— 
yet, of course, with more deliberatioh and care. If his stay were to be 
brief, we would naturally touch only on the more interesting tc^ica; 
and so, in a letter, where we are necessarily limited, we should give 
preference to those suljecfcs that are most important 

§ 431. Aiuwert, — Every letter, not insulting, merits a 
prompt reply ; and such a reply is called an Answer. In 



grstalattonf What dioold be fbelr eluneter? Whst is in««at bjr lett^ of IntnK 
doetUmf What is onstomary- with iMpaet to eaoh lettera t What eantion la giyen f 

S 48a What atyle ia moat oflbottvo for lattais! What exoepdon ia madof What 
moflt bo arolded f To what is the relation whioh s good letter bean to other kinda of 
writing oomparedr Whst kind of letten did Cowper likef How ahoidd we writs ta 
a Mend ? What aabjeoti anould we aeleot ? 

1481. Whatla-noantbjranafiSMwrf Whstlsttsrsmaritsaiw^n? Ip snawwlBik 
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answering, it is proper always, at the outset, to acknowledge 
the receipt of your correspondent's communication, in some 
such words, for instance, as the following : ^' Yours of the 15th 
inst. came safely to hand yesterday; and I am glad»to learn 
from it," &c. ; or, " Your welcome letter of the 10th ult. was 
received in dne course of mail, and would hare been answered 
sooner had it not been," &c. 

Besides this, it is cttstomary for a person answering a businesB or 
official letter to embody in his opening sentence a statement of what he 
understands it to contain ; as in the following, which also illustrates the 
profiise use of form and tiUes in official communications: — 

DxPAttnacNT of State, 
Wasliinfftofif April 28, 1864. 

The undersigned. Secretary of State of the United States, has had 
the honor to receive the note o/Mr. , her Britannic Majesty's En- 

voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, of the 2l8t instant^ ac- 
companied by the declaration of her Majesty tne Queen of the United 
Kingdbm of Great Britain and Ireland, in regard to the rule which wUl 
for tiie present be observed towards those Powers with which she is at 
peace, in the existiiJg war with Russia. 

§ 432. Manual Execution, — By complying with the fol- 
lowing suggestions, the student will ensure neatness in making 
copies of his letters and other compositions : — 

Draw two light pencil lines parallel with the left edge of the page> 
the first about half an inch, the second an inch and a half, distant from 
it. Commence your composition, and every successive paragraph, on 
the inner marginal line ;. but let the body of your writing rest on the 
onter one. When you have completed a page, erase the marginal lines 
neatly with india-rubber. When a letter is not long enough to fill a 
page, it should not be commenced on the first line, but at such a dis- 
tance from it as will leave an equal space above and below. 

§ 433. Date. — The date of a letter, which should always 
be distinctly stated, must stand at the right of the first line. 
It consists of the name 4>f the place where it is written, the 



what Is always proper at the outset ? Give ezampleq. Besides this, what la It cmtomarr 
for a persbn answering a btuineu or official letter to embody in the opening aenteoa* 
Oive an example. 

S 482. Wha^ aoggestiona are made, for the purpose of ensuring neatness ? 

1 48a Describe the date of a letter. Whsre does it stand ? 
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month, day of the month, and year; as, Mobilcj August 
26, 1854. 

§ 434. Address. — The address of a letter is fonnd on the 
next line below the date, at the left side. It contains, in the 
first line, the name and title of the party written to ; and, on 
the second, the words, << Sir," « Dear Sir," " My dear Sir,*' 
for a gentleman,— or, " Madam," '' Dear Madam," " My dear 
Madam," for a married lady, — according to the degree of 
intimacy. 

An nnmarried lady is best addressed in a single line: 
" Miss ;" " Dear Miss ;" or, " My dear Miss — — b" 

In addressing a business firm, place on the first line its 
proper style and title ; and, on the second, the word ^ Gen- 
tlemen " or " Ladies,^' according to the sex of the parties com- 
posing it. 

A relative is properly addressed by the name that indi- 
cates the relationship ; as, " My dear Father," " My deai 
Grandson," " My dear Sister ; '^ or, a relative of the same 
age, or a friend, may be addressed by the Christian name, if 
intimacy will allow it ; as, " My dear William," << My dear 

Julia." 

Some prefer pUeing the fint line^ contaming the name and title of 
the party addretBed, at the bottom of the letter instead of the top, as 
above raggeeted. 

Bxamples of proper fonns of date and address follow ; the pupil will 
do well to observe their pnnotaation :— 

178 Oreenwieh St, Kew-Tork, I 
Sept 1, 1854. I 
Messrs. Davis At Clapp : 
Gentlemen, 



Hon. R a Norton, 

Canal Com. of the State of N. T. : 
Sir» 



Jackson, N. G, 1 
SdS^t, 185i.f 



1 484. Wbere Is tho address of skttar ftmndf Deserlbe it How Is an onmanlad 
lady beat addressedt Describe Cie address of s baajnaai flnnf How Is a ioIailT« 
properly addressed ? Where do some prefer pladng the flrst line oontainlng tho bsido 
and title of the party addressed f Giro some ezamplea of proper ibrma of data and 
addrasa 
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Bey. James Norton, D. D. : 
Key. and dear Sir, 



Haakiiis P. O., Tenn., ) 
September 8, 1854 f 



Steamer Washington, ) 
Miss. Riyer, Sept 4th, '54. ) 



Stewart I* Roy, Esq. : 
Bear Sir, 



Mesdames EL A J Lacretelle : 
Ladies^ 



Hiss R. iu Tompkins : 
My dear Friend, 



Boston, Aug. 20, '54 
K. O., Aug. 26, 1854. 



§ 435. Stidscription. — By the subsoription of a letter is 
meant that clause or sentence at the end which contains the 
terms of affection or respect, and the signature. Different 
forms are appropriate, according to the relative position of 
the writer and the person addressed. A few of the most 
common are subjoined. It will be seen at once in what case 
rach is appropriate. Observe the punctuation, as before. 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Your obedient seryant, 

QwK H. Smith. 



Allow me te sabsoribe myself 

Your obliged A obi seryt., 

Thomas Dean. 



With my best wishes for your welfare, I remain 
Your sincere friend, 

Reuben H. a Walls. 



Hoping to hear from you without delay, I remain 
Yours die., 

S. Wellman Brown, 



1 48& Whst 18 meant by the ralMnription of A'letter ! To whst moft tba snbicit^ 
Son bo m»propriste ? Oiye exsmplei. 

16 
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"With my lM8t I0Y6 to all, I am, as erer, 
Yonr affectionate dan^ter, 
Helen. 



Best MBured, dear madam, that your long continaed kindness wiU 
not be foigotten, bat will ever command the gratitude and service of 

Yonrs most respectfully A truly, 

Horace H. Hinman. 



Whatever may betide, you have the warm and earnest sympathy of 
^ Your faithful d* affectionate cousin, 

Jane. 



Tlie undersigned has the honor to avail himself of this opportunity 
to renew to Uie Secretary of State of the United States the assurance of 
his distinguahed consideration. 

John F. Crampton. 
Hon. W. 1m Marey, Secretary of State, Ac. 

§ 436. We subjoin four specimens of the different kinds 
of letters. The first is a business letter, given by a person of 
known responsibility to a friend, to enable the latter to pro- 
cure goods on time. It is commonly called a letter of credit. 
The second is a letter of introduction. The third is a letter 
of friendship, from Campbell to the poet Thomson, descrip- 
tive of a visit to Fingal's Cave. The fourth is in a more 
familiar style, being one of Moore's letters to his mother. 
The student is particularly requested to notice their charac- 
teristics. 

Na 1. Leitxb or CBBDrr. 

Oobarg; Canada West, I 
September 15^ 1854. f 
GenOemen, 

Please dellyer to Blcbard Beny, of this pbwe, goods, sUka, and merchandise, to any 
amount not ezceedUig fire thooaand dollan; and I will hold myself acoonntable to 
yon for the payment of the same, in case Mr. Berry ahonld ikil to make payment 
theiefiir. 

Yon win please to notify me of the amount fbr which yon may give him endlt; 
and} if de&nlt ahoold be made in the payment, let me know it immediately. 
I am, gentlemen, your moat obt servant, 

John Anderson. 
liMsrs. Iteao Smith ft Ckk, 

Na S5 Broadway, N. Y. 
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No. 2. LeITEB of iNlBODUCnON. 

„ ^ „. St Loula, Jan. 8, 2854 

Ify deal Sir, ^ 

Allow mo to introdnoe to yon my IHend, Cyrus Johnson, a distingnlshed teachei 

of this pTaoe, who visltd yoor city for the purpose of making himself acquainted with 

the system of instruction puisned in your common schools. He is one whoso life thus 

far has been devoted to the cause of education, and whose efforts hare already been 

signally blessed to hundreds of our youth. Any aid, therefore, that you may be able 

to render him in the prosecution of his inquiries, will be a service to our whole com- 

mnnily, as well as a personal &vor to 

Yours veiy truly, 

Henry F. Quinn. 
Joseph R Stacy, Esq., 
14 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 



No. 8. 

», 15th day of 

Sept 16, 1795. 



Thulo's Wildest Shore, 15th day of the Hureet Storm ; ) 



My dear Friend, 

I have deferred answering your very welcome &vor till I could inform you of the 
accomplishment of my long meditated tour through the Western Isles. Though I have 
been disappointed in my expectations of seeing St KUda, yet I have nc reason to be 
dissatisfied with my short voyage, having visited the famous Staflb and loolmklll, so 
much admired by your countrymen. I had formed, as usual, very sanguine ideas of 
the happiness I should enjoy in beholding wonders so new to me. I was not in the 
least disappointed. The grand regularity of Staffa, and the venerable ruins of lona, 
filled me with emotions of pleasure to which I had been hitherto a stranger. It was 
not merely the gratification <^ cuilosity ; for these two islands are marked with a grand 
species of beauty, besides their novelty, and a remarkable difference from all the other 
islands among the Hebrides. In short, when I looked into the cave of Stailb, I regret* 
ted nothing btit that my IHend was not there toa 

Staflb,' the nearest to Mull, and the most admirable of all the Hebrides, is bnt a 
small island, but exceedingly fertile. From one point to another, it is probably an Eog> 
llsh mile. The shore is boisterous and rocky near the sea ; but at the distance of twenty 
yards from its rugged base, it rises for thirty or forty feet into a smooth, stony, phun, 
gradually sloping to the bottom d* the rocks, which rise perpendloularly to a vast 
height, and form the walls of the island. On the top of these are rich plains of grass 
and com, in the centre of which stands a lonely hut, in appearance very like the abode 
of a hermit or savage. 

The walls of the Island (for so I beg leave to denominate the rocks that form its 
sides) are truly wonderfiiL They are divided into natural pillars, of a triangular shape. 
These pillars are not a random curiosity, broken and irregular. They are as exactly 
similar and well proportioned, as if the hand of an artist had carved them out on the 
walls with a chisel. The range of them is so very long and steep that we cannot admit 
the idea of their being wrought by human hands. There is a wildness and sublimity 
in them beyond what art can produce ; and we are so struck with its regularity that we 
can hardly allow Nature the merit of such an artificial work. Certain it is, if Art ac- 
eomplished such a curiodty,she has handled Instruments more gigantic than any which 
are used at present ; and if Nature designed the pillars, she has bestowed more geometry 
on the rodos of Staflh, than on any of her works so stupendous in size. The cave of 
Btai&i is at least three hundred feet long, lined with long stripes of pillars of the same 
kind, and hung at the top with stones of an exaot figure of five sides. The height is 
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MT6iity feet, so that, bein^ ytarj widA, it appean like a very laige Oothio eathednl 
Its aroh Is gradually narrowed at the top, and its Imse, ezoepft the footpath on one Oiia, 
Is the sea which oomea in. We entered the month of the cave with a peal of bagpipes, 
which made a moat (remendoos echa 

Icolmkill is Tenerable for being the bnrial-plaoe of forty-eight Bootoh, and eight 
Panisb kings, whose tombs we saw. Our voyage lasted three dayai I slept the first 
night at leolmkill, the second at Tiree, and the third again at MolL 

If I had room, I would scribble down an elegy, ocunposed a few days after my arri- 
val in Moll from Qlasgow ; bnt yon see I haye dattersd away all my paper opon Staflk 
I depond upon yonr good-natnre to exense my prolix description, and the Illegible 

■crawling of yonr very sincere friend, 

Lb Caiiilxa 
H& James Thnmaaa^ London. 



No. 4. 



Aboard the Boston, _ _ . ) 



Bandy Hook, thirty miles from New York, 
FAlaj, May 11, 1804 ) 

Hy darling Mother, 

I wrote to yon on my arriral at New York, where I haye been nearly a week, and 
am now returned aboard the frigate, which but waits a fldr wind to aaH tat Norfolk. 
Tfao Halifkz packet is lying alongside of as, and I shall take the opportanlty of sending 
this letter by her. At New York, I was made happy by my fitther's letter ot the SStth 
Jannary, and dear Kate^s of the 80th, which make foor in all that I haye receiyed fitnn 
home. I had so yery few opportonlties at Bermuda, and they were attended with so 
much uncertainty, that I fear you may haye suffered many an anxious moment, darling 
mother, fh>m the interruptlan and delay of the* few letters I oould deqiatch to yon. 
Bat, please HeayenI we shall soon haye those barriers of distance remoyed; my own. 
tongue sbsU tell yoa my ** trayers history,^ and yonr heart shall go along with me over 
eyery billow and step <tf the way. When I left Bermuda I eonld not help regretting 
that the hopes which took me thither could not be eyen half realised ; for I should loye 
to liye there, and yoa would like it too, dear mother: and I think if the situation would 
give me but a fourth of what I was so deludingly taught to expect, you should all haye 
come to noe ; and, though set apart frwn the rest of the world, we shoold haye found 
in that quiet spot, and under that sweet sky, quite enough to counterbalanoe what th/d 
rest of the world could giye as. But I am still to seek, and csn only hope that I may 
find at last 

The enyiroBA of New York are pretty, from the number of little, tknciftil, wooden 
bouses that are scattered, to the dlstsnee of six to eight miles, round the city; but 
when one reflecLs open the cause of this, and that these houses are the retreat of the 
terrified, deqtonding, inhabitants, from the wilderness of death which eyery autamn 
produces in the clty,^ there Is yery little pleasure in the prospect; and, notwithstand- 
ing the rich fields, and tue yarious blossoms of their orchards, I prefer the barren, 
breezy, rock of Bermuda, to whole oontinents of snch dearly purchased fertility. 

While in New York, I employed my time to adyantage in witnessing all the noyel- 
iies possible. I saw young M. Buonaparte, and felt a slight shock of an earthquakq 
which are two things I could not often noMet with upon Usher^s Quay. From Norfolk 
I intend going to Baltimore and Washington ; if possible, also to Philadelphia and Boa- 
ton, from thence to Hali&x. From Hsilikx I hope to set sail, tn the cabin where I nww 

!■ ■ ,.i .1 i.« I .. I ■■ I . ■ I I , ^ 

• RBforeaae is here made to tli* yellow fcrer, wUah, bI the tioM thil letter WM wHtten, mrnraOai la 
H«w York, to • gMator or laei «zteot, evAry yew. 
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write thiB letter, for the dear old iales of the Old World again ; and I iliink it piotwble 
hhat twelye months from the time I left England, wlU verf nearly see me on iti coasts 
eooe mora. ♦ ♦ ♦ Your own, 

T.M. 

EXERCISE. 

Somewhat in the style of the above models, write a LETTEa 
OF CREDIT, and a letter of introduction. 



• e* 



LESSON XCVII. 

LETTERS (continued). 

§ 437. Folding and Sealing. 

As envelopes are now generally used for enclosing letters, the most 
conyenient mode of folding is as follows : — ^As the sheet lies before yon, 
turn up the bottom until its edge exactly lies upon the edge at the top, 
and make a fold in the middle. The sheet is now in an oblong form. 
Bring the side at your right hand to your body, and fold over about one 
third of the letter towards the top. Finally, turn is much of the upper 
part over in the opposite direction. 

Most envelopes are self-sealing ; that is, are furnished with a glutin- 
ous substance, which, on being moistened, answers the purpose of a 
seaL When this convenience is wanting, a wafer is generally used ; in 
which case, care must be taken not to make it so wet as to spread and 
soil the adjacent parts. The use oif the wafer, however, implies haste ; 
and thos9 who study etiquette, almost without exception, give the pre- 
ference to sealing-wuL Indeed, according to Lord Chesterfield, the use 
of the wafer is opei^ to a still more serious ot)jection than the mere im- 
plying of haste. This nobleman is said, on having received a letter 
sealed with the obnoxious article in question, to have remarked with 
some indignation, " What does the fellow mean dy sending me his own 

If no envelope is used, but the old-fashioned mode of folding is follow- 

S 487. What are now generally used for enclotfng letters? Doacribe the most con* 
yeniont mode of folding. With what are most envelopes fhmished? When this oon* 
▼enienoe Is wanting, what is generally nsedf In tho nse of the wafer, what mnst be 
ayoidedf To what do those who stndyetiqaette giro the preferenee? Wbyf What 
was Lord Chesterfidd^ objection to the wafer? If the old-ftahioned mode of folding 
Is followed, what mnst he ayoided in patting on the seal ? 
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•d» be careful that the seal, whether wai or wafer, is so placAd, that thi 
opening of the letter will not render any part of the writing illegible. 

§438. Superscription. — The superscription of a letter is 
the direction on the outside, consisting of the name of the per- 
son addressed, and the place and state in which he lives. 

In directing, be careful not to apply to a person two titles that mean 
the same thing ; as, Mr. Robert Jones, Esq, ; Dr. Edward Sayre, M. 2>. 
In the first example, either Mr, or Esq, should be omitted ; and, in the 
last, either Dr, or Jf. D, 

When a letter is not sent by mail, oat is taken by private hand, it is 
customary to acknowledge the faror by placing on the outside, at the 
lower comer on the left, the bearer's name, in some such expression as 

the following:— "Po^OefttfM of Mr, "; " Courtesy of Mrs, "; 

" Favored by Miss \ 

A letter of introduction should contain, in the sane position as the 
above, the name of the person introduced, in some such form as the 
following: — ** Introducing Mr. — **; " To introduce Mr. ". 

§ 439. A short letter is called a Note, 

Business notes have the same form a^ letters.. Notes of invitation 
should be written on small sheets, called, from the use to which they 
are appropriated, note-paper. 

It is customary, in writing notes, to use the 3d person instead of both 
the 1st and 2d, as in the example given below. Care must be taken to 
avoid the common error of introducing the 1st or 2d person, after the 
3d has been thus employed ; as in the following : " Mrs, White presents 
her compliments to Mr, Boy^ and solicits the pleasure of your [instead of 
Am] company on Monday evening^ the Ath inst. 

In notes, the oldest or only daughter of a family is addressed as 

Miss f no other name being used ; when there are other daughters, 

they are distinguished by their Christian names. If Mr. David Temple, 
for instance, has three daughters, Caroline, Mary, and Cornelia, the first 
is properly addressed as Miss Temple ; the second, as Miss Mary Temple ; 
and the third, as Miss Cornelia Temple. On the death or marriage of 



§489. What is meant by the sapenoripUon of s letter? In directliig, what mast we 
avoid ? Give examples. When a letter is taken by private hand, kow is it cna- 
tomary to acknowledge the bvor ? What ahoold a letter of introductioi vontaln on tho 
back, besides the superscription ? 

S 489. What is a note? What form have bnsineas notes? On wnat should notes 
•f Invitation be written ? In what person does the writer speak of himself ? In wha^ 
of the person addressed? Against what common error is the writer cautioned ? In 
M>tee^ how is the oldest dau^iOiter of a fiunily addressed ? , How, t^'^ other danghten? 
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CaToline, Mary becomes Miss Temple; and, on tbat of both Caroline and 
Hary, Cornelia asenmes the title in question. 

A few forms, with their appropriate replies, may be of service. 



INVITATIONS. 

-ya.1. 
ICn. Dunn presents her oompliments to 
llr. and MrSb fiaker, and solicits the pleas- 
ure of their company on Tnesdaj evening^ 
the 12th Inst 
S8 Broadway, 
Septa 

Mr. Brlstov reqaests the pleasnre of the 
Hon. Mr. Marshall's company at dinner on 
Wednesday next, at 4 o'clock. 

7 Greene st. 
Sept 4 

Mr. W. F. Cameron presents his respects 
to Miss Lydla Bryant, and begs that he 
may be allowed to wait on her this evening 
to the Italian Opera. 

Liberty st, 
Septa 
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iro.1, 

Mr. and Mrs. Baker accept with pleas- 
nre Mrs. Dunn's polite InTltation ior the 
12th Inst 

Jay st, 
Septa 

yo, %—A Begret 
Mr. Maiahall regrets that a previons 
engagement will deprive him of the 
pleasoTSof acceptlnffMr. Bristow'S Invi- 
tation to dinner for Wednesday next 
Astor House^ 
Sept& 

Xo. S.—A SeffreL 
SfOss Lydla Bryant presents her com- 
pliments to Mr. W. F. Cameron, and re- 
grets that sickneas In her ftmlly will pre- 
vent her acceptance of his invitation for 
this eyenlng. 
Montagae square, 
Septa 



I. Write a letter to a friend in the oitj from some country 
retreat which you may have lately yisited, remembering 
to draw up a preliminary analysis, and to follow the 
models in the last lesson, as regards date, address, &c. 

II. Write a note requesting the loan of a volume from a 
friend. 

III. Write a note accepting a friend's invitation to tea. 



• •• 



LESSON XOVIII. 



NARRATIVES. 



§ 440. A Narrative is a composition which consists, for 
the most part, of an account of real facts or events ; but into 



Olv« an examine. On the death or marriage of the oldest daughter, how Is the second 
dMghtsr addnsBsd t Give the form of a note of Invitation, and tho reply. 
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which, description, argument, exposition, or speculation, maj 
also be introduced. 

§ 441. Narratives are divided into Histories, Biographies 
Obituaries, Voyages, Travels, and Anecdotes. 

§ 442. A History is an account of facts or eyents pertain- 
ing to distinguished places or objects, to communities, nations, 
or states. A detached portion of history, confined to any par« 
iicular era or event, is known as an Historical Sketch. 

Hie difference between a history and annais is, that the lattei 
merely enumerate events in chronol<^cal order, without admitting any 
observations on the part of the writer ; whereas history has less regard 
to the order of time, and allows the writer to investigate causes and 
effects, and to introduce other matter connected with the subject. 

§ 443. A history, to be good, must be true and interesting 

The first essential is truth. The writer must present a fiuthM ac- 
count of what has taken place, or his work is valueless. All pr^udic<^ 
most be laid asidei Nothing mnst be concealed, nothing exaggerated. 
AU available sources of information must be explored, and whatever 
bears on the subject in hand must be brought to light. In cases of 
doubtfiil or conflicting testimony, the rules of evidence must be caro- 
fully weighed, and truth ensured at the expense of every other con 
sideration. 

In the second place, a g^ood history must be interesting. Much de- 
pends on the manner of the historian. Whatever the nature of the 
events he records, however great his research or accurate his state- 
ments, if his style is dry, dull, or lifeless, he can not hope to gain the 
favor of his readers. He should aim at simplicity, clearness, and 
strength; but, when he is dwelling on those splendid achievements 
which at intervals have spread a glorious refulgence over the page of 
history, with his subject he naturally rises to sublimity. 

The English language has produced many historians of the first 
rank ; among whom, Robertson, Hume, and Gibbon, are worthy of spe 

S 440. What is a nanatlyef 

S 441. Into what are nanatlTes divided ? 

$442. WhatisahiBtoiyf What is an histatloal aketeh T Define the dliference 1» 
tweea a history and annals. 

§ 448L What two things are essential to a good history? To ensnie truth, whal 
mnst the writer do t What is the seoond essentia! of a good history f On what does 
mnehd^Mttdr At what slionld the historian aim? When does he natnmlly rise to 
fnhUmi^ t Mention some of the prominent English lilstraianflL Mentton those dis- 
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dal mention. American literature can boast of three names equally 

great,—- Bancroft, Hildreth, and Presoott. The style of the latter is 

justly regarded as a model of historical writing, as well from its purity 

and beauty as from the absorbing interest wiUi which it invests what* 

ever he treats. 

The North American Berlew makes the following remarks on Pres» 

«ott*8 style, which are worthy of being added, as likely to convey a just 

idea of what a good historical style should be:— 

** Mr. Presoott is not a mRnnerlst In style, and does not deal in elaborate, antithetical, 
ctoely-balanced periods. His sentences are not cast in the same artLQlcial moold, nor Is 
there a perpetoal recarrenoe of the same forms of expression, as in the writings of John* 
son or Olbbon ; nor have they that satin-like smoothness and gloss for -which Bobertson 
Is so remarkable. The dignified simplicity of his style Is still Ikrther removed from any 
thing like pertness, smartness, or afllactation ; from tawdry gam-flowen of rhetotiC) and 
brass-gUt ornaments ; ttoia those fantastic tricks with language which bear the same 
relation to good writing that Tanlting and tambling do to walking. It ts perspicnons, 
flexible, and natural, sometimes betraying a want of high finish, but always manlyi 
atways correct,— never feeble, and never inflated. He does not darkly Insintiate state* 
ments, or leave his reader to infier facts. Indeed, it may be said of his style, that it has 
no marked character at alL Without ever offending the mind or the car, it has nothing 
tliat attracts observation to it, simply as a style. It is a transparent medium, through 
which wo see the form and movement of the writer's mind. In tbls respect) we may 
compare it with the manners of a well>bred gentleman, which have nothing so peculiar 
as to awaken attention, and which, from their very ease and simplicity, enable the es* 
iential qualities of the understanding and character to be more clearly discerned.*' 

§ 444. A Biography is an account of the life of an individu- 
al. When the chief incidents only are touched upon^ it is 
called a Biographical Sketch. The style recommended in the 
last paragraph for history is also appropriate to biography* 
The writer should avoid a tendency to minuteness of uninter- 
esting detail, and exaggerated praise of the person of whose 
life he is treating. 

§ 445. The tbird variety of narrative is the Obituary, 
which is a notice of a person's death, accompanied with a 
brief sketch of his life and character. Obituaries are gener* 
ally written by friends of the deceased, in whom, as in the 



* Ungnlshed in American literattue. What is said of Ftesoott's style f In what tenna 
does the North American Review speSk of It f 

1 444. What is a biography t What is a biographical sketch t What style is ap* 
l»ropriate to biography? Against wliat tendency shoold the biographer be on his 
foard? 

§ 440. What is the third variety of narrative f What is an obitaaryf By whom 
tan obituaries generally written? What, therefore, is the natural tendenoy la the 

16* 
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biographer, there is a natural tendency to exaggerate the 
abilities and virtues of those whose memory they would pre> 
serye. Such exaggeration fails of its object, being readily de* 
tected, and in that case not only losing its effect, but actually 
offending the reader. In this, as in every other species of 
narrative, truth should be the primary object 

§ 446. Travels constitute the fourth kind of narrative 

They may be defined as an account of incidents that have 

happened, and observations that have been made, during a 

journey ; and form one of the most entertaining and popular 

departments of literature. 

Narration constitutes the greater part of a book of travels ; but de- 
■eription and the other elements of composition may also be introduced, 
in a greater or less degree. Keen powers of obserration are essential to 
the writer in this department of composition. His style should be varied 
to suit the different objects and incidents he is called on successively to 
describe ; ornamented or simple, sublime or sparkling with hxmior, as 
occasion may require. To awaken interest in his readers, he should se- 
lect new and important subjects only, and exhibit them in their most 
striking light 

§ 447. The fifth class comprises Toyages ; which resem« 
ble travels in every respect, except that the incidents they re- 
late are such as have happened to one passing by water be* 
tween countries remote from each other. As regards style, 
the same principles apply as in the case of travels. 

§ 448. The last variety of narrative we shall here mention, 
is the Anecdote. This term is derived from two Greek words 
(a privative and ckSotos, given otU^ made public) ; and was 
originally applied to an historical fact not generally known, 



writers of obitoaries? What is said of sach exaggention? In all fhe ivrietieA of 
nsrratiye, what should be the primary object? 

S 44C. What constitate the fourth Und of narratiTe f What is meant by trawU t 
What oonstitntes the greater part of a book of trayels f What else may be intro- 
dvcea ? What is essential to saoceas in the wilting of trsTelsf What style is most 
sffeetiTe for them ? What sobjects shonld be selected by the writers of trayels? 

1 447. What is the fijtth diyislon of narratives? In what do royages diflTer from 
tnvels ? What style is recommended for voyages ? 

1 44& What Is the last yaxiety of nairatlre mentioned ? From what is tha wofd 
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when promulgated for the first time. As now used, however, 
this term signifies an account of an interesting detached inoi« 
dent, particularly one connected with the career of some distin- 
guished person. The point of an anecdote should not be ob- 
scured by too many words. 

§ 449. The only example it is thought necessary to pre- 
sent, is one of the anecdote. The other' varieties form so 
considerable a portion of the current literature of the day that 
the student can hardly go amiss for suitable models. 

AMXODOIE OF DB. VBANKLDT. 

Lon^ after the yictorleB of Wafthington over the French sad EogUah had made 
his name fiuniliar to all Europe^ Dr. Franklin ehanoed to dke with the English and 
French ambassadors; when, as nearlj as the precise words can be recollected, the 
following toasts were drank : — 

**Ek6lavi>— The Sun whose bright beams enlighten and fructify the remotest cor- 
ners of the earth." 

The French ambassador, filled with national pride^ bat too polite to diqiate the pre- 
vions toast, drank the following: — 

** Frajiob— Tho Moon whose mild, steady, and cheertng rays, are the delight of all 
nations, consoling them in darkness, and making their dreariness besntlftiL" 

Pr. Franklin then arose, and, with his nsnal dignified simplicity, said :— 

** GsoBOS WAsmNOTON-- The Jb^ua who commanded the Ban and Moon to stand 
still ; and they obeyed him." 

I. Write, in your own language, an Anecdote of Richard 
the Lion-hearted. 

II. Write, in your own language, an Anecdote of Philip of 
Macedon, from the following heads : — 

A Macedonian soldier had so distingnished himself by extraordinary ads of vmlor ai 
to gain the fiiTor of King Philip and many marks of royal approbation. 

This soldier was once shipwrecked ; and, being east ashore with scarcely a sign of 
life, was reviyed only by the care and tenderness of a Macedonian, whose hmds were 
eontlgaoas to the sea, and who hastened to his relief Placed in this good man*s bed, 
earefUIIy nnrsed, and freely snppUed with the necessaries of lifis, the shipwrecked sol- 
dier foond himseli; at the expiration of forty days, soffloiently recovered to be able to 
nsame his Jonrney. He left with load protestations of gratitade to his kind host ; and. 
Informing the Utter of his inflnence with the king, promised that his first care shonld 
be to secore from the royal boanty a mnnUtoent reward for one who had so generoaafy 
iMfrlended him in time of need. 

mneodote derived ? To what was this term originally appliod t As now osed, what 
does it signify? What is the effect of too many words in an anecdote f 
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la nal^fi howeTer, 1m was IUl«d wtth 1mm eapldity, aad wagntetaDj leaiilTed te 
prooare for blnuelf the groanda of his benelkctor. Shortly after, he presented himself 
before the king; and, reeonntlng hia mtabrtnoea and at fhe same time hia BervioeSk 
bflgvsd that Philip woold give him an estate, and speelfied that of his entertainer aa 
eoe whioh woold be peonllarly aeoeptable. Ignorant of the cirenmstanees, Philip in 
oonslderatelj granted the request 

l%e soldier Immediately retomed, and, driving oat his piesenrw with videne^ 
ceized on the property in question. The latter, stong to the heart by this unparalleled 
li^rtttltade. boldly approached the Ung, and laid the whole ease before him. Philip, 
lladhig, on ezaminati<Hi, the story to be tme^ lamented his own Ineonsiderate ae^ 
ordered the property* to be restored, made the snlfering complainant a moniflcent 
praaent, and, seixing the base soldier, conftooated his goods^ and had the woords thi 
vwuuxBvim Qvmn branded on hSa forehead. 

[Close with remarks on the king*s Justice.] 
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EXERCISE IN. BIOGRAPHY. 

From the followlDg points, draw up two Bicgraphical 
Sketches, one of Alfred the Great, and the other of William 
the Conqueror. If farther information is needed, any historj 
will supply it 

ALFBXD THB 6SKAT. 

Introduction — Responsibility resting on kings — ^How much 
the happiness or misery of their subjects depends on them — 
How some kings abuse their opportunities of doing good, 
while others are incalculable blessings to the lands they rule- 
How it was in the case of Alfred. 

Born 849, at Wantage in Berkshire— son of Ethelwolf ; 
his mother was Osburgh, daughter of Oslac, butler to Ethel 
wolf, but well descended. 

His early education neglected — ^his natural fchifst for 
knowledge — skilled in bodily exercises. 

His enemies, the Danes : f. e, the people of Scandinavia 
(Sweden, Denmark, and Norway). Commander of his brother*! 
armies — ^recommends a navy. 
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Losses and reverses of fortune — anecdote of the burnt 
cakes — ^visit in disguise to the Danish camp-nlefeat of the 
Danes — ^baptism of Guthrum — Alfred's power increases. — 
Peace during the last two years of his reign — dies 901. 

His character — ^learning — piety — ^habits — ^political institu- 
tions — patronage of learned men^ — diyision of England into 
counties, hundreds, tithings, &c. 

WILUAM TBB OONQTTZBOB. 

Introduction — some kings seem to have been chosen by 
Pi evidence as instruments for effecting mighty changes in 
nations — the case with William the Conqueror — intermixture 
of Normans with Saxons produced the English nation of the 
present day. 

Whose son ? — ^his title to the English throne— his rival — 
the invasion of England — the number of William's army — 
where he landed. 

Harold's title to the crown — ^proposals made by William 
to Parold the night before the battle. 

The battle and its circumstances — death of Harold, and 
victory of William — 14th October, 1066. Extinction of the 
Saxon rule — submission of the clergy. 

Coronation — oath — ^return to Normandy — Effects of his 
absence — Conspiracy of the English — ^return of William, and 
treatment of the rebels and English clergy. 

Destined to vexation and trouble — ^his children — ^anecdote 
of their quarrels. 

Insurrection in Normandy^-conduct of the queen, daugh- 
ter of Baldwin, Earl of Flanders — ^rebellion quelled by an 
English army. 

Death of Queen Matilda — ^insurrection in Maine aided by 
the King of France. 

Invasion of France by William — accident which caused 
the death of the king in 1087. 

Character — changes produced in England during his reign 
— ^Relations between the Saxons and the Normans — change! 
in the language* 
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LESSON C. 

FICTION. 

§ 450. Fiction is that branch of composition which con 
eists in the narration of imaginary incidents. With this nar- 
ration, descriptions of material objects, of natural scenery, and 
of persons, are generally combined. 

It will be seen that the difference between the narraiiye and the fic- 
tion lies in the character of the incidents they respectively relate ; the 
former beiqg limited to such as are tme, while those of the latter are 
created either wholly or in part by the ima^ation. We say in part, 
for fictions may be founded on fiust, historical eyents being often taken 
V the basis of sach compositions. If the details have been invented by 
the author, if imaginary conyersations, characters, oi scenes, are intro- 
duced, it is sufficient to constitute a fiction. " 

§ 451 . The chain of incidents on which a fiction is founded, 
is called its Plot. A plot should not be glaringly improb- 
able ; it should be moral, consistent, in all its parts, and so 
managed a^ to keep alive the reader's interest throughout 
This is often ensured by resenring some important denouement 
for the last 

§ 452. Next to a good plot, nothing is more necessary to 
success in fictitious composition than a striking and life-like 
portraiture of character. Individual peculiarities of mind 
and manners must be carried out Whatever the personages 
introduced say or do, must stri3tly harmonize with the char- 
acter assigned them by the writer. 

§ 453. Fictitious compositions constitute one of the most 

I 450. What is fiction ? With this navntion, what ai« generallj oombined ? What 
oonstitutes the differance between a narrative and a fiction f On what mi^ fictions be 
Ibnnded ? What are often taken aa « bads for them ! In ench oases, wliat is sufficient 
to oonsUtnte a fiction f 

S 451. What is meant by the plot of a ficUUons composition f What is esscu4ial 
vlth respect to a plott How Is the reader^ interest dften kept aliye to the end ? 

1 4B3. N«xt to a good plot, what is meet Impertant to sooceas in fletitlons conq^ 
lltlon ? What is meant by this 7 

f 4Ba Explain hew flctitloiis compositions exert a poteeiftil inflaence on the 
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important departments of literature. Obtaining greater cur* 
renoy than almost any other kinds of writing, and furnishing 
food, as they do, to a great extent, for the imaginations of the 
young, they exert a powerful influence on the morals and taste 
of a nation. That this influence should be cast on the side of 
morality and truth, is all-important. 

In the hands of jadicions writers who feel the responsibility of their 
position, fiction becomes an important instrument of good. It furnishes 
one of the best channels for conveying instruction, for showing the 
errors into which we are betrayed by our passions, for rendering virtue 
attractive and vice odious. Accordingly, we find that the wisest of 
men, in all ages, have used fables and parables as vehicles of moral in- 
struction. It must be observed, however, that, while fiction, as shown 
above, may be an effective instrument of good, it is no less powerful an 
agent of evil, when diverted from its proper use, and made to teach a 
false moral or pander to the baser passions. No ordinary responsibility, 
therefore, rests on the writer in this department of composition. 

§ 454. The principal forms in which fiction appears are 
Tales, Novels, Eomances, and Dialogues. 

The first three of these are closely related ; the difference 
between them is as follows. The Tale is short and simple, 
and admits of comparatively few characters ; it is told without 
much regard to keeping the reader in suspense, and often has 
but little depth of plot or importance of denouement. The 
N'>Yel and the Bomanoe, on the contrary, admit of every pos* 
fiible Tariety of character, and afford the greatest scope for 
exciting the interest of the reader by a rapid succession of 
events, an involvement of interests, and the unravelling of in* 
tricacies of plot. The Novel, though thus like the Romance 
in its main features, differs from the latter in that it aims at 
the delineation of social manners, or the development of a 
etory founded on the incidents of ordinary life, or both to- 
gether I whereas the Bomance is based on incidents, not mere- 

BDd tMte of ft nattoo. la the hands of jadldons writers, what does fiction become? 
Show how it is made an in&trumeat ot good. On the other hand, show how it may be 
attended with the most pemiclons effects. 

§ 454L WlMkt are the principal forms in which fiction appears? What are the dis« 
tiagaishiQg features of the tale, the novel, and the romance ? What word is commonly 
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ly improlmble, bat altogether wild and out of the common 
ooorae of lifo at the present day,---on legends of bygone ages, 
heroie exploits of former times, supernatural events, and vaga- 
ries of the imagination in generaL In all three, the plot may 
be unfolded, at least in a measure, by means of conversations 
between the characters introduced. 

Th« word Jlory is comnioiily used m BynonymouB with taie. Proper* 
ly qMftkiiig, howerer, this term is applied to any narmtiTe of pasf 
•vents, real or fietitioiis. We speak of ** the story of Joseph," and " the 
story of the Forty Thievea" 

A Dialogue is a fictitious conversation between two or 
more persons. 

IXialqgnes have been used with great suocess, particnlarly by the 
•neients, as a eonyenient form for the discussion of serious topics con* 
neeted with critioisni, morals, and i^osophy. Well conducted, they 
are peculiarly entertaining to the reader; as they not only afford him 
a fiill yiew of the subject in all its relations, but at the same time please 
him with their easy conversational style, and their display of wellnsap* 
ported eharaeters. But, to be thus effectiTe, a dialogoe mnst show in a 
striking lig^t the character and mannas of the several speakers, most 
adapt to these their thoughts and ejpressions respectively,?— in a word, 
must be a spirited representation of a real conversation. 

In this difficult branch of composition, few have equalled Flato, in 
whose mind soundneai of judgment seems to have been combined in au 
unprecedented degree with richness of imagination. Socrates is one of 
his prominent characters. This sage, whom he reveres as a philosopher 
and loves as his master, is represented as conversing with the sophists 
on various topics ; as asking them questl<ms which bear on the point 
without their perceiving it; founding new interrogatories on the an 
swers received, and thos leading them on imtil they suddenly find 
themselves involved in difficulties and absurdities, and are obliged, by 
the admissions they have made, to own the falsity of fJieir own position 
and the correctness of their adversary^a This mode of reasoning has 



■aed aft synoiiTmoiis with tale t Wliat two-fold slgniflcatlon haft this term dory t II* 
laatrate each. What is a dialogae t tw what hsve dialogaes been used f What tea- 
den them, when well condaeted, peeaHsrlj entertaiiiiiig to the reader. TV> be eflSKtlve^ 
what is eBsential with respect to A dJalofaef Who is disdngniabed for his skill in thla 
department of composition ! Who constitntes <nie <tf Plato^ prominent ebaraetetsT 
Describe the Bocratlo mode of reasoning as represented in Plato's dialogneSw ViThat la 
meant bja Socratic dialogue? What other kind of dialogue is mentioned t VThal 
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hence been called Socratio ; and a Socratio dialogue is one in which it 
is pnnraed. 

There are also lighter dialogues, in which wit and humor play an 
important part, and which are designed principally to satirize the fol- 
lies of the day. These, Lucian, among the ancients, carried to a high 
degree of perfection. In modem times, we have few specimens either of 
the lighter or the graver land, that can be said to possess superior merit; 
the difficulty of this style of composition seems to have brought it into 
disfavor with the majority of writers. 

§ 455. An es^tended dialogue, consisting of different scenes 
accommodated to action, and participated in by a number of 
characters, who appear and disappear at intervals as may be 
necessary for the development of the plot, is called a Drama. 
Dramas are written in either prose or poetry, but generally 
the latter; for which reason, we shall at present postpone 
their consideration, 

§ 456. We subjoin a specimen of the tale,— one, however, 
in which, by reason of its brevity, there is necessarily but 
little plot. In tales of any length, description may be intro- 
duced with effect. 

CUBDINAL BICHSUED's OUBBT. 

CSardiaal de BlcbeUen has always been oonridered a great minifltw, and on h^imn 
aeooonts he well deserrod the name. He rendered an immense serrioe to monar. 
ehy, In despatching the last beads of the feudal hydra, and literature owes him much 
for the establishment of the French Academy. Although himself but an indi£ferent 
writer, he was ever ready to encourage the arts, and paid liberally for the efforts 
of others. The Cardinal, however, could not endure that his acts should be made 
the subject of comment, particularly since somo of them were of a character not cal- 
culated to elicit very warm commendation firom lovers of morality. The more pow- 
erful, indeed, occasionally indulged in freedom of speech ; but woe to the humble in 
dividual that was indiscreet enough publicly to find fault with the peccadilloes of 
bis Eminence, With such he had a summary way of privately dealing which effeo 
tnally closed their lips for the ftiture. 

M. Dumont, a small merchant of the Bue St Denis, received one morning a letter 
dated Bueil, a little village en the outskirts of Faris, where the Cardinal had a ooan- 
try-seat This letter contained an invitation to supper for the next day with hU 
Eminence. IC. Dumont could not believe his eyes ; he read tho letter several times 
looked at the direction, and finally concluded that he must be indeed the person tc 
whom it was addressed. Amaaed beyond expression, he ealled his wife and daugh 

■ndent writer excelled In it f What has brought this kind of oompositlcr into dis&vof 
with the majority of writers ? 

1 4fiS. What is a drama ? Are dramas generally written in prosoi or poetry ! 
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toni to oommoaieate to them bit good Ibrtane. Toa mtj tm«glni> the J07 and pcidfl 
of the three women I 

About foar o*olock be mounted hts hone, and started for BnetL He had searoely 
peased the aabarbe, when the donds aaBomed a threatening look, and the sound of dis- 
tant thnnder announced the ^»proach of a Ticrient storm. The merchant, having 
neglected to provide himself with a desk, doubled the speed of his horse. But the 
storm travelled £uter than his steed ; flashes of li^tning succeeded each other with 
IHgbtftil rapidity, and the rain fell In torrents Asaalled bj the tempest, our hero put 
bli horse to the gallop ; but at length, unable to continue his Journey, be stopped at 
a small tavern In Manterre. He alighted, sent his horse to the .stable, and took refhge 
in a low room, where the servants lighted a blazing fire to dry his elothea. While he 
was warming hlmsell^ ttie door opened, and another person, also drenched with rsia, 
entered, and seated himself in the opposite eotner. 

The two travellers looKed at each other for some time in silenoe. At last, IC. Da- 
mont addressed his companion with the words : ** What detestable weather I ** 

** It Is very bed indeed," replied the stranger. "But it is only a shower, which, I 
hope, will soon pass over." 

** Hear," continued IL Domont ; ** the storm increases ; peals of thunder shake tha 
house; the min fklls in torrents : and yet I must go on.** 

**8lr," said the unknown, **it must be important business that can Induce yon to 
proceed on your Journey in this weather." 

" It is, indeed," said Dumont; * I will tell you : it is no secret I am invited to a 
supper, this evening, with the Cardinal de Bichelleu." 

** Ah ! I know It Is a dtfieult matter to dedine such an invitation. But you have 
■till a long way to go^ and how can yon present yourself before his Eminence In the 
state In which you now are ? " 

** His Eminence will, perhaps, appredate my eagerness to accept his kind Invitation.** 

** If I did not fear to appear indiscreet, I would ask yon if you ever had any thing 
to do with the OardinaL" 

« Kothiog at aU. I must even say that I can not account fiir the fltvor whieh I 
have received." 

''The Cardinal is very Jealous of bis authority; he does not like to have his actiona 
Judged. One word sometimes is sufficient to exdte his snspldon ; think weU. Have 
you never given his Eminence any cause for complaint against you? " 

** I think not I have been constantly occupied with my business^ I have no inter 
est in what they call polittcs. However, I believe that before two or three friends only, 
I censured the death of the Duke of Montmorency, and you would have done the same, 
haA your grandikther been the steward of that illostrious noble." 

** My dear sir, you look like an honest man. You have inspired me with much in- 
terest for you ; will you listen to me then ? Do not go to BnelL*' 

** Not go to Bueil I I shall set out this instant, in spite of the storm." 

** One word more, my friend, for your position interests me exceedingly ; you really 
bdieve that the Cardinal is expecting you to supper? Well, let me undeceive yout 
You are expected, it is true,— but to be hung I ** 

** Oh, merciful Heaven I what do yon mean ? It Is Impossible.* 

** I tell yon agaiui" said the stranger, ** to be hung I " 

At these words, Dumont, shuddering with terror, drew himself near to the nn 
known. 

**For Heaven*s sake, how do you know ? ** 

** I am sure of it" 

** But what have I done to deserve such a fate ? " 

'*I don*tknow; but I am sure of what I say, fbri am the one who baa been ant fn 
lo hang yoo." 
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The poor merchant, pale aa a corpse, drew back BOTeral stepa, and, scarclely able to 
q>eak, said : 

** Pray tell me, sir— who are you ? *' 

" The hangman of Paria, called by his Eminence to despatch yon. Think of the ser- 
Tice I have rendered yon, and remember that the least indiscretion on yonr part will 
be my ruin.* 

The merchant remounted his horse without waiting for the storm to abate ; and, 
drenched to the bone, he reached Paris. Instead of repairing to his own bouse, he 
Bought shelter with an old friend, to whom he related his adventure and wonderAil ea* 
eape. With the aid of money, he obtained a passport, under a &lfle name ; and, well dis* 
guised, started for England. There he remained till the death of the Cardinal, which 
<iccurred two years after. 

Write a Tale, founded on incidents of your own inyen« 
tion, and conyeying the moral that appearances are deceitful. 
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LESSON 01. 

ESSAYS, 

§ 457. Essays constitute the fourth division of prose com- 
positions. 

The term essay literally signifies an attempt ; and is gener- 
ally applied, in literature, to productions in which a writer 
briefly sets forth his views on the leading points connected 
with a subject, without pausing to consider .them carefully or 
minutely. Some writers, however, in a spirit of modesty, 
have thought proper to characterize as essays their most pro- 
found and elaborate compositions, following the example of 
Locke in his celebrated ^^ Essay on the Human Understanding " 
The term has thus come to have a widely extended signifi- 
cation ; and is now equally applicable to the crude exercise of 
the school-boy and the sublimest effort of the man of letters. 

§ 457. What constitute the fourth division of prose compoeitionsf What does the 
term essay literally signify ? To what is it generally applied in literature ? What have 
aome writers, in a spirit of modesty, used this term to denote t What is the conse^ 
fnence, aa regards the present acceptation of tlie word eaaay T What, for the most par^ 
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The themes of essays are, for the most part, either abstract 
subjects or topics connected with life and manners. 

§ 458. The term essay being thas comprehensive, the compo- 
sitions so designated are susceptible of division into a variety 
of classes distinguished by particular names; the principal 
of which are Editorials, Beviews, Treatises, Tracts, Disserta- 
tions, and Disquisitions. 

An Editorial is a short essay on some current topic of the 
day, presented in a newspaper or periodical as embodying the 
views of its conductors. 

A Review is a critical essay on some literary production, 
in which its beauties and defects are pointed out. 

A Treatise is a methodical and elaborate essay, generally 
on some ethical, political, or speculative, subject. 

A Tract is a brief essay, generally on some religious or 
political theme, called forth by the events of the day, and sel- 
dom possessing sufficient general interest to survive the occa- 
sion which gave it birth. 

A Dissertation is an essay of some length, investigating, in 
all its relations, some disputed subject ; and written, not for 
the purpose of establishing a given position, but of fairly pre- 
senting the arguments on all sides, and arriving at the truth. 

A Disquisition has the same object in view as a disser- 
tation, — that is, the eliciting of truth ; it differs from the lat- 
ter only in being more brief, and being confined more strictly 
to the particular point under consideration. 

§ 459. In the conduct of the essay, great latitude is 
allowed. Its subjects are so various that no uniform mode of 
treatment can be recommended or followed. The heads to 
be taken will of course differ according to the character of 
the topics treated; yet, in most compositions of this class, 



MDStltate the thomes of Msaysf Bnomemte iha oUwes into whleh eauys sre dlvl 
ied. What Is aa edltoxialt a wrivwl a traatlMf a tract? a disBortation f a dit 
qnlsltion t 

f 460. What is allowed in the oondoct of an easay ? Why oaanot a uniform mode 
«f traatmentbeibUowedf Aocording to what will the heada to be taken diflferf Whtf 
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the following will be found appropriate. They may be am* 
plified according to the suggestions in § 409. 

L Jh<fio<lutfft'<m.-— Suggestions respectiDg it will be found iii 8 406 
406, 407, 408. 
IL Definition, 
HL Origin, 
IV. HUstory. 

y. HiHorieaL lUtairaHcnB, 
VL Advantiiffes, Similes and Quotations. 
Vn. JHiadvantt^et, Similes and Quotations. 
VuLL Practical Condunon. 

If the subject is one on which there is a difference of ojunion, it may 
be weQ, in place of the fourth and the fifth head, giv^en above, to sub- 
stitute the following: — 

IV. Btatement of Viewa. 

L General tfiew. What has been thought on this subject by 
all nations,, and in all ages t 
n. Zoeal vieto. What opinions are entertained on it in the age 
and countiy to whi<ui the writer belongs t 

Or the following division may be preferable :— 

L Ancient view, or that held by the ancients generally, and 

especially their philosophers. 
n. Modem view. Causes which may hare operated to produce 
a change of opinion. 

Y. Attthor^s View, Arguments to sustain it. The negative argu- 
ment, or proving the truth of what is advanced by showing uie 
absurdity of the contrary, is often introduced with fine effect 

It will be seen firom the above heads that the essay may contain all 
the parts of composition,— description, narration, argument, exposition, 
and speculation. 

§ 460. As a specimen of the essay, in the brief form in which, 
as a school or college exercise, it generally appears, we subjoin 
a composition on Friendships which may be supposed to have 
been written from the following 

I. Definition. What is friendship! 

n. Orip^in and necessity. 

IIL Estunation in which it was formerly held. Examples. 
lY. Universality ; extends to all ranks of life. 

y. Benefits of true, and evils of fSolse, friendship t 
VL Conclusion. Practical reflections 

bMds will generally be ftmnd approprUte? If the satjeet li one on whioh fhift is a 
dlflbreBce of oplnioii, wbtt beads will it be well to take f 
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FrtoBdaUp is mi attaehmiint btw—n pwKMis of eongwilal d tef i w ir ta M, kii!bll% wb4 
pomillfc 

It bM ill origin in the wUnre and eondition of nun. He is a aocial ereatore, and 
Batarallj lorea to ftefnunt the aoeMy, and eqloy the aflbedona, of those who an 
like blnaeUl He ia ako, IwllTldQally, afteble eraatue; and a aenae of this weakneM 
lenden friendahip indiqMnaahle to him. Though he maj bnye all otbw enjoyments 
within his reaoh, he still finds his h^ypineas Incomplete, unless partlcipaied by one 
whom he eooalden Us Mend. When In difllcoltj and diatresa^ he looks aroond for 
advioo^ assistsnce, and oonsolatkm. 

No wonder, therafore, that s sentiment of sach Imp^rtsnce to man should hsre been 
io fteqnently and so Itally eoosldend. We esn sesTosIy open any cf the rolames of 
inttqnity wlflioat bdng ranlnded how excellent n thing Is ftienddiip. Tlie examples of 
DsTid and Jonathan, Ar.hilles snd Pabrotf oa^ Pyladss and Orsstes* Nisos and Eniya- 
1ns, Damon and Pythias, all show to what a dsgree of enflindssm It wss sometimes car- 
ried. Byen the great Chuto deemed it of soflSelent importanoe to form the sabject of 
one of hia masteriy essays. Bat It is to be feared that, In modem ttmea^ friendship is 
seldom remsrksble for simihg deTOtodncsfc With some^ it is nominal rather than real; 
and, with othen, it Is regulated entirdy by salf-fatterast 

Yet it would, no donb^ be posrfble to produce, from every rank in life, and from 
erery state of society, instsncss of slnowe snd disinterested friendship, creditable to hu- 
man natore, and to the age in which we live. We can not think so ill of our q>edes ss 
to beUeve that selfishness hss got the better of their nobler Itellngs sufficiently to de- 
stroy their lympathy with their lUlow^reaturee^ and their loye towards those whom 
God hath given them for neighbors snd brethren. 

After these remarks, to enlarge on the benefits of possessing a real Mead uppeuB 
nnneoesasry. What would be more intolerable then the oonsdousness that in all tbo 
wide world, not one heartbeat in unison with our own, or cared fbr our weUfaref 
Wbatindescribsble hi^>piness must it be, on the other hand, to posseas a real friend;— 
a Mend who will counsel, instruct, saslst; who will bear a wUIioir part in our calamity, 
sad cordially rejoice when the hour of happiness returns I 

Let us remember, however, that all who assume the name of IHends are not entitled 
to our confidence. History records msnylnstsnees of the Urtsloonsequenees of infidelity 
in friendship ; and it csnnot be denied that the world contains men who sre hi^py to find 
a heart ttiey can pervert, or a head they csn mislead, if thus their unworthy ends can 
be more surely attslne4. OsnUon In the Ibrmatlon of iriendsUps is, therefore, in the 
highest degree necessary. We should sdmit none to the altar of our social afTections 
without closely scrutinizing their lives and chsracterai We must assure ourselves of 
the uprightness and truth of those to whom we open our hesrts in friendship, if we would 
not have a pernioioas influence exerted on our own diqwdtions ; if we would not. In 
the hour of trial, find ourselves Ibigottm and abandoned to the old charities of an un- 
qrmpathizing world. 

EXERCISE. 
Write an Essay from the following extended Analysis : — 

A GOOD GATOB MAK18 A STOUT HKABS. 

I IfUroduetum, Conrage is a natnral quality, yet it is often increased 
or lessened by circnmstances. Among the considerations whicL 
tend to confirm this qualily on particular occasions, is the con- 
scionsness that we have right on oar side, that we are eng4|^ed in 
a just and honorable cause. 
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IL ReasoTis vhy this is the case, 

1. A mind conscious of right is not ashamed ; and, as shame is 
always cowardly, so the absence of it conduces to moral cour- 
age. 

2. A mind conscious to itself of honest intentions is not paralyzed 
by any fear of being detected in what it is doing. 

8. Conscious rectitude gives confidence to the heart, from a convic- 
tion of being in the path of duty. 

4i A good cause makes a stout heart, from a persuasion that God 
will maintain the right; and, " if €k>d be for us, who can be 
against usf" 

iS. A desire for the approbation of men will encourage those who are 
engaged in the cause of truth and justice. 

6 The just man will be farther emboldened by the reflection that 
his adversary's cause is a bad one, and can not prevail against 
him. 

7. Even tofaU in a good cause is honorable.; and, therefore, the 
upright mind is sustained by the double assurance mentioned 
by St Paul, " Whether we live, we live unto the Lord ; or 
whether we die, we die imto the Lord : living or dying, we are 
the Lord's." 

m. Contrast, — ^While he who feels he is in the ri^ht is thus fearless, 
one who is doing what he knows to be wrong is afraid to be seen : 
his heart is paralyzed by a constant dread of detection, disgrace, 
and punishment; and the conviction that he is maintaining the 
wrong against an adversary who is armed with the consciousness 
of rectitude, will have a most pernicious influence upon both his 
moral and physical courage. , 

TV. Bimilfis. — As bright armor will resist a musket oall far better than 
a rusty suit of mail, so a good cause is far stronger than a puissant 
arm raised to uphold what is wrong. 

A good foundation makes a building firm ; and when the rain 
descends and the floods come, and the winds blow and beat upon 
that house, it will not fall, because its foundation is secure : where- 
as, a house built upon the sand cannot resist the rain, the floods, 
and the wind, but will ffdl when they beat against it, and great 
will be the fall thereo£ 

A ship built of sound timber may weather the roughest sea ; 
but one made of rotten planks can not ride in safety through the 
smoothest water. 

^ A dog stealing a bone is alarmed at the slightest sound, and 
will run away ; while the same dog, guarding a house at night, 
can not be ternfied by threats or danger. 

A " thief doth fear each bush an cdlicer'' ; but a soldier in the 
battle-field will stand fearlessly at the cannon's mouth. 

Boys engaged upon their duty are not afraid of the eye of their 
master ; but every sound alarms them when they are doing what 
they know to be wrong. 

A dyitig man who has endeavored to discharge his duty, is 
not afraid to meet his Maker; but one whose conscience tells him 
that he has been an evil-doer, is in an agony of fear when he 
finds himself on his death-bed.' 
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V. JBiitorieal JUuthratUmi. — According to Shakspeare's representatioii, 
Bichard IQ., at the battle of Boeworth Field, was weighed down 
with the oppresBion of eonscioiu gnilt ; but Richmond, b^g buoyed 
up with tne oonyiction of the justness of his cause, fought like a 
lion, and prevailed. 

Macbeth started at eyery whisper of the wi^d, or shriek of the 
mght>hawk, when he went to murder Duncan ; but stood as an 
" eagle against a sparrow, or a lion against a hare," in the fierce 
contest with the K orw^ian rebela 

Siccus Dentatus resisted a hundred adversaries sent to assassi- 
nate him, with considerable success ; killing fifteen, and wounding 
thirty others. 

A usurper is in constant fear of conspiracies : common tradi- 
tion says that Cromwell wore annor under his clothes, and never 
went and returned by the same route. 

Leonidas, at the straits of lliermopylte, was not afraid with four 
hundred men to oppose Xences, the invader of Greece, at the head 
of a million troojpe. 

William Tell, with a handful of adherents, boldly resisted the 
Austrian multitude, and even repulsed it^ 

David, with a simple sling and stone, encountered Groliath, the 
giant of Gath, and slew him. 

Vl QwOaHoM^ Honor shall uphold the humble in spirit. — JPrm, 

KXEL, 23. 

The wicked flee when no man pursueth : but the righteous are 
bold as a lion. — Prw, xxthl, 1. 

Virtue is bold, and goodness never feaxfiil. — Shakspeare, 

• llirice Ib he armed that hath his quarrel just ; 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel. 
Whose cuAscience with injustice is corrupted. 

Shdkspecare, 

Conscience makes cowards of us t^^^Shaktpeare» 

Conscience is a dangerous thing, it makes a man a coward ; a 
man can not steal, but it accuseth him ; a man can not swear, but 
it checks him. 'TIS a blushing shame&ced spirit, that mutinies in 
a man's bosom, and fills one f^ of obstacles. — Bhakspeare. 

When the mind proposes honorable ends, not only the virtues, 
but the deities also, are ready to assist — Lord Bacofu 

Innocence is the best annor. — Proverb. 

Vn Ccmdurian. 

i. When we fed ill at ease and afraid to persevere in an enter- 

1>rise or take a bold part against our adversaries, let us earefbt 
y examine whether our cause is just. 

•2, If we would not be cowards, we must be sure that we have 
light on our side ; for, if we have not, we will inevitably dls- 
trast our own success and be unable to do justice to the cause 
in which we are engaged. 
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LESSON CII. 

EXERCISES IN E S S A Y- W R I TIN O. 

1. Draw up an analysis, and write an essay, from the fol* 
lowing suggestions : — 

What is Society ? — ^When did it begin to exist ? — ^Under what forms 
did it at first appear? — ^What are its benefits? — ^Wbat is the effect of 
Bociety on the human mind ? — ^What is its effect on the arts and sci- 
ences ? — Show the difference between a state of barbarism and one of 
civilization. — ^What are the disadyantages of society ? — ^Mention some of 
the yices engendered by an over-refined state of society— and the per- 
mcious effects resulting to the community from them.'»-Give historical 
examples of these effects. 

2. Draw up an analysis, and write an essay, from the fol- 
lowing suggestions : — 

What does the word aovemment signify ? — Show the origin and n»> 
cessity of government — Snow the effects of anarchy. — ^Which was the 
earliest form of government ? — ^Describe this patriarchal form of govern- 
ment. — What qiQualities naturally give one man a power over others ?-— 
Which are, or nave been, the prevailing forms of government ? — ^Enu- 
merate the advantages and disadvantages of each. — Which is the most 
stable? — What is the form of government in this country?—- Show the 
advantages of the government of the United States.— Conclusion ; how 
thankful we should be that our lots are cast in a country which enjoys 
so liberal a government, and how careful we should be not to abuse the 
blessings thus placed within our reach. 
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LESSON CIII 

THESES, OR ARGUMENTATIVE DISOOURSES. 

§ 461. The fifth form in which prose compositions appear 
m that of the Thesis, or Argumentatiye Discourse. 

A Thesis, or Argumentative Discourse, is a composition 
in which the writer lays down a proposition, and endeavors to 
persuade others that it ia true. The statements or reasons 

1461. What is ftB iUlh ibrm In which prose oompositloiu appesrt What is a 
tlieda» or sigamentatlTe dlaoonne f Wlist are 8igimi«iDts f In wl)st eaa^ do^ a tbeiii 
beoomo an oration t 

17 
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used for this purpose are called Argnments. When inteuded 
for deliyery, or written in a suitable style for that purpose, a 
thesis becomes an Oration. 

§ 462. In the conduct of orations and argumentatiye dis« 
courses, six formal divisions were adopted by the ancients ; 
the Exordium or Introduction, the Division, the Statement^ 
the Keasoning, the Appeal to the Feelings, and the Peroration. 
It is by no means necessary, however, that these six parts 
should enter into every discourse. To employ them all 
would inevitably, in some cases, produce an appearance of 
stiffness and pedantry. Yet, as any of them may be used, we 
proceed to define and treat briefly of each. 

§ 463. The. object of the Exordium or Introduction is t& 

render the reader or hearer well- disposed, attentive, and open 

to persuasion. 

To accomplish the first of these ends, the writer mtist make a modest 
opening, and convey to his readers the impression that he is candidly 
maintaining a position of the truth of which he is himself assured. To 
awaken attention, he should hint at the importance, novelty, or dignily 
of the snbject Finally, to make his readers open to conviction, he 
ahonld endeavor to remove any prejudices they may have formed against 
the side of the question he intends to espouse. 

The introduction of a discourse is its most difficult part 

If, as we have seen, it is important in other compositions tc 

make a good impression at the outset, it is doubly so when we 

are endeavoring to persuade. The following suggestions will 

be found generally applicable : — 

L An introduction must be easy and natural. It must appear, at 
Cicero says, " to have sprung up of its own accord firom the matter 
under consideration". To ensure these qualities, it is recommended 
that the introduction should not be composed until the other parts <tf 



$468. In the oonduot of srgmnebtatlTe cUflooanee^ what formal divistoas wen 
adopted by the anelents ? In some oaaes, what would result ftom employing all these 
dlTlaionBt 

- S ^^ What is the object of the exordlmn f What must the writer do, In order to 
■eeompUah these three ends? What is said of the importance of having an elfeetiYQ 
introdnotion 1 What la the first esseAtlal of an introdnetlon? What does Ctfiero say 
on this head? To ensure this^ when is It recommended that the Introdoottob aheaid be 
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tiui discourse are written, or at least until its general scope and bearing 
are digested. Cicero, though in treating of the subject he distinctly ap* 
proves of this plan, did not see fit in his own case to follow it It was 
his custom, as we learn from one of his Letters to Atticus, to prepare, at 
his leisure, a variety of introductions, that he might have them in 
readiness for any work which he should afterwards write. In conse- 
quence of this singular mode of proceeding, he happened unwittingly to 
employ the same introduction in two different works. Acticus informed 
him of the fact, and Cicero, acknowledging the mistake, sent him a new 
exordium. 

XL In the second place, modesty is essential in an introduction; 
it must not promise too much, and thus raise expectations in the 
reader which may be disappointed. 

HL An introduction is not the place for vehemence and passion. 
The minds of the readers must be gradually prepared before the writer 
can venture on strong and animated outbursts. An exception, how- 
ever, may be made when the subject is of such a nature that the 
very mention of it naturally awakens passionate emotion. 

IV. Introductions, moreover, should not anticipate any material 
part of the subject If topics or arguments afterwards to be enlarged 
upon are hinted at or partially discussed in the introduction, they 
lose, when subsequently brought forward, the grace of novelty, and 
thereby a great portion of their effect 

y. Lastly, the introduction should be accommodated, both in length 
and character, to the discourse that is to follow : in length, as nothing 
can be more absurd than to erect an immense vestibule before a dimin- 
utive building ; and in character, as it is no less absurd to overcharge 
with superb ornaments the portico of a plain dwelling-house, or to 
make the entrance to a monument as gay as that to an arbor. 

§ 464. The Division is that part of a discourse in which 
the writer makes known to his readers the method to be pur- 
sued, and the heads he intends to take, in treating his subject. 
There are many cases in which the division is unnecessary ; 
some, in which its introduction would even be improper : as, 
for instance, when only a single argument is to be used. 

oompoBed t What was OIcero*B practice ? Into what diffionltj did It once lead hlon ? 
In the second place, what is essential in an Introdnction f Thirdly, fbr what Is an intro- 
daction not the place f What exception is made t What is the eflSsct of anticipating 
Sn the introdnction any material part of the snlijeet ? Lastly, to what shonld the Intro- 
inctlon be accommodated ? How is this Olsstrated f 

$464 What is the division? In what compositions is it most frequently naed t 
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A fomud diyiaion is lued more freqaently in the tf^rmon than in tokj 
other species of eomposition ; but it has been questioned by many 
whether the laying down of heads, as it is called, does not lessen, rather 
than add to, the effect The Archbishop of Cambray, in his Dialogues 
en Eloquence, strongly condemns it : observing that it is a modem in- 
rention, which took its rise only when metaphysics began to be intro- 
duced into preaching ; that it renders a sennon stiff and destroys its 
unity ; and is &tal to oratorical effect It is urged, on the other hand, 
tioweTer, that a formal division renders a sennon more clear by showing 
now all the parts hang on each other and tend to one and the same 
point, and thus makes it more impressive and instructive. The heads 
of a sermon, moreover, are of £;reat assistance to the memory of a 
hearer ; they enable him to keep pace with the progress of the dis- 
course, and afford him resting-places whence he can reflect on what has 
been said, and look JEbrward to what is to follow. 

When the division is employed, care should be taken, 

I. That the several parts into which the subject is divided be really 
distinct ; that is, that no one include another. 

n. That the heads taken be those into which the subject is most 
easily and naturally resolved. 

HL That the several members of the division exhaust the subject 

IV. That there be no unnecessary multiplication of heads, to distract* 
and weary the reader. 

y That a natural order be followed; that is, that the simplest 
points be first discussed, and afterwards the more difficult ones that are 
founded on them. 

YL That the terms in which the division is expressed be as con- 
cise as possible. That there be no circumlocution, no unnecessary 
wordsL 

§ 465. The third diyision of a discourse is the Statement, 
in which the facts connected with the snbject are laid open. 
Thii generally forms an important part of legal pleadings. 
The statement should be put forth in a clear and forcible 
style. The writer must state his facts in such a way as to 



What has beea qaestloned by many t What is the optnion of the ArehbUiqp of Gam- 
bny f What advantages, on the other hand, does a formal divialon poaBeaa? When 
the divieton is employed, what six points should be attended to ? 

S 46S. What is the third dirision of a disooano f What is the statement f Of what 
compoaltionB does It fwm an important part? In what style should It be writtmF 
Sow moat the writer state his Ikcts 1 
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keep Btrictly within the bounds of truth, and yet to present 
them under the colors that are most favorable to his cause ; 
to place in the most striking light every circumstance that is 
to his advantage, and explain away, as far as possible, such as 
make against him. 

§ 466. The fourth division is the Reasoning ; and on this 
every thing depends. It is here that the arguments are found 
which are to induce conviction, and to prepare for which is the 
object of the parts already discussed. The following sugges- 
tions should be regarded : — 

I. The writer ehould select such arguments cnly as he feels to be 
solid and convincing. He must not expect to impose on the world by 
mere arts of language ; but, placing himself in the situation of a reader, 
should think how he would be affected by the reasoning which he pro- 
poses to use for the persuasion of others. 

n. When the arguments employed are strong and satisfactory, the 
more they are distinguished and treated apart from eaeh other, the 
better; but, when they are weak or doubtfal, it is expedient rather to 
throw them together, than to present each in a dear and separate light. 

in. When we have a nimiber of arguments of different degrees of 
strength, it is best to begin and close with the stronger, placing the 
weaker in the middle, where they will naturally attract least attention. 

lY. Arguments should not be' multiplied too much, or extended too 
far. Besides burdening the memory, and lessening the effect of indi* 
vidual points, such diffuseness renders a cause suspected. 

§ 467. The fifth division is the Appeal to the Feelings. 
This should be short and to the point. All appearance of art 
should be strictly avoided. To move his readers, the writer 
must be moved himself. 

§ 468. The last division of a discourse is the Peroration i 



S466w What is the fourth diviBionr Of wbfttdoes it consist t What argomeats 
Bhoold be selected ? When the a^poments employed are strong and satis&ctory, how 
■bonid they be treated? IJpw, when they are weak or donbtftil? When we have a 
nambtt' of argnments off different degrees of strength, how is it best to arrange them? 
What is the effect of multiplying argnments too mnch, or extending them too fiw ? 

S 467. What is the iifth division of a disoonrse ? What should be the character of an 
appeal to the feelings ? 

S 468. What is the Isst division of a discourse f In it, what does the writer do t 
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in which the writer sums up all that has been said, and en 
deayors to leave a forcible impression on the reader's mind. 

§ 469. As examples, two argument ative disconrses are present- 
ed below, supporting, respectiyelj, the affirmative and the nega- 
tive of the qnestion, "Does virtae always ensure happiness 1 " 

lAJIrmative.} 

VIMi'lUL ALWAYS EN8CBSB BAFPDnaS. 

BeUlfihiiMi «s0rt8 a powerful InilDeDeft over (he mdOmm of all men. Bven when we 
leaet suspect that we are oomplying with its dietateii if we doaely examine the springs 
of our actian, we shall find that we are instinetiydy follcwing the promptings of our 
own tastes and propensities We can henoe pefeeive the wisdom of FKoridenoa, wIm^ 
to win men to virtne even against their own wiU, liss annexed to it an invariable re- 
war(L Happiness He hss made depend solely si^ exclusively on uprightness; and 
this proposition It is the object of the present discourae to establish. 

It wooM seem as if this were so palpable a tmtii that tt would reqoire no denum- 
8tration» bat would be at miee nalvenaUy admitted. Tet there are some, wbo^ despite 
the teachings of moralists of every sge, deemh^; thonselves wiser in their generation 
than the children of light, have thought proper to deny it, and thus have sought to over- 
throw the s trongest bulwark on which sode^ dependsi Whatever the scoffer may say, 
however confidently he may pdnt to Individaal insfanfles as contradicting the position 
here maintained, it becomes the csndid examiner not to be driven from the truth by ridi- 
cule or sophistry; not to let sneers prevail sgainst the weight of testimony that ancient 
sages, as well as modem philoeophera, have borne on this subject; and, finally, to con- 
sider with care before he ventnies to disbelieve a doctrine which is at the fbundation of 
aU morally. 

In the first place, it is neoesssry to define virtue ; we regard it as consisting in tho 
discharge of our duty to God and our neighbor, despite all temptations to the contrary. 
Oar first argument i% that a virtuous course is so consonant to the light of reason, is so 
agreeable to our moral senttments, end produces such peace of mind, that it may be said 
to carry lis reward along with it, even if unattended by that recompense which it ought 
to receive from the world. 

This Is evident in the very nature of things. The all-wise and beneficent Author of 
nature has fio framed the soul of man that he can not but approve of virtue, whether in 
himself or In others, and has annexed to the practioe of it an inward satlslkction'that 
surpasses all the blessings of earth. The goods of fortune^ wealth, rank, external pros- 
perity,— all these may take to themselves wings and fly away ; but of the happiness 
which springs fh>mthe consciousness (tf a proper dl8cha^;e of duty, no thief can rob us, 
m stroke of adversity can deprive us. 

Bat the reward of virtual *s not always confined to this internal peace and happiness. 
As, in the works of nature and art, whatever is really beautiftil is generally useflil, so 
in the moral world, whatever Is truly virtuous, is at the same time so beneficial to 
sodety that it seldom goes without some external recompense. Men know that they 
^an depend on one who acts fW>m prindple; they have confidence In his words and 
representations, and give him the preference In all matte^^<rf business. Thns^ even in 
a worldly point of view, the virtuous man has an advantage over those of loose prindples 
or immoral Uvea. 

In the third place, nothing is so liable to eraate In our behalf firm and lasting fUend- 
ship on the part of the good, as virtuous practices. The assodations of the wicked are 
undeserving of the name of IHendshIp; it is only to the devated fellowBhip of nprigfat 
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minds that this tsnn Is ai^Iied. Kow, that frlmclshlp Is a ioiiroe of the purest hi^pl* 
beas none will denj ; and for the blessings resaltlng from It we are thos indebted, in a 
great zneasnre, to virtti& 

Bat there is another important consideration that we dionld not foi^et. Few men 
aro BO constituted as to be insensible to the approbation or censnre of the world. To 
many, Its smile is alone sufficient to constitute happiness; its ftown is a source of 
misery. Now, this smile is gained in no way so readUj as bj a course of integrity. 

How has the approbation of all ages rewarded the Tirtne of Sdpio I That great 
Warrior bad taken a beautlM captivo, with whose charms he was greatly enamored; 
Dnt, finding that she was betrothed to a young nobleman of her own country, he, with- 
out hesitation, generously delivered her up to his rival. This one act of the noble 
Boman has, more than all his oonquests, shed an imperishable lustre around his 
dharacter. 

Nor has the approbation of society been limited to the Tirtuous actions of individ- 
uals. The loveliness of virtue generally has been the constant topic of all moralists, 
ancient and modern. Plato remarks, that, if virtue were to assume a human form, it 
would command the admiration of the whole world. A late writer has said, ** In every 
region, every dime, the homage paid to virtue is the sam& In no one sentiment were 
ever mankind more generally agreed** 

11^ therefore, virtue is in itself so lovely ; if it is accompanied with an inward 
peace and satisfaction ; if it is a source ot temporal advantages ; if it is the spring from 
which flow the bleesings of friendship ; if it wins for those who practise it the appro- 
bation of the world ; — it must be admitted by every candid enquirer that the proposition 
with which we started is true, tiiat virtue always ensures happiness Though it must 
be acknowledged that it is frequently attended with crosses in this life, and that some- 
thing of self-denial is implied in its yerj idea ; yet the wise will admit the truth of the 
poet's words, wUl consider 

*' Tha bnwdett ntrth wlMUng folly wmi*^ 
Leas pleating far than Tirtoe'i vety tears." 

Our ;wn experience, no less than the arguments here adduced, must convince us tfait 

« Ghillt •Ter oairles his own soonrgv along ; 
FtrltM, itr own rnoaird '\ 

ilTegaiiM.} 

TIRTJB DOEB NOT ALWATB XZTOUSE HAPFINXaB. 

In contemplating the maxims of the ancient Stoic philosophers, we cannot help 
being struck with the soundness of their principles, and the stern requirements of their 
moral code. Yet there is one of their propositions to which we cannot yield assent; 
and that is, that temporal happiness is the necesAary consequence of virtue. So impor- 
tant a questio!:.~one on which so many issues, and those the practical issues of life, 
are staked,— is well worthy of discussion. 

It is well understood that, in treating this question, prcjjudioes will have to be com- 
bated and removed: for there are many who, without having looked closely at the sub- 
ject, have followed the andent Stoics ; and, because it is a convenient creed to teach, and 
one which it is believed will lead to the practice of virtue, have sought to inculcate this 
S3lfish i>rinciple. A regard for virtue should be instilled by higher arguments than 
this ; virtue should be practised because it is a duty,— because it is the command of 
Qod. 

In the first place, we lay down the proposition that there is no necessary connection 
oetween virtue and happiness. To the andents, who knew not that the soul was im- 
mortal, it may have seemed necessary that the patient self-denial, the forgiving charity, 
and the active benevolence, of virtue^ should be rewarded in this world; but we, whA 
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llT«liitlMll^«rAraT«l«tkNift«mon]iig1i,kBOwtiiat then is • hMMftar, sod look 
to that inlloito ^de of ageai not to tUa ilnito state of pfobatton, for tho reward to wUeb 
▼IrtiM oMjr bo enttUad. 

Again : no ono can deny that It to an Important principle of oor religtona system 
that the Tiitnons and the pious sboold be pat to the trto], and that afflietlons and erossoa 
are sent by the Omnipotent to test the stablll^'of their fldth and praetioe. As Job, a 
man that **liBared God and eschewed eTfl,** was tried hj vlsltationa from on high; so 
hare the good of all agea been obliged to anbmlt to dmilar probation. Yiewed In this 
Ugfat, it would seem that trial to pecnliarlj, in thto worid, the lot (rf virtne; the neeea- 
SS17 prpparati<Mi to be made, in time, by those who would eajiay a bUasftil etemitj. 

Bat those who^ with the poet, beUeve that 

point na to the pleasores of a qoiet eonsdence, end the peace which « knowledge of the 
peri'ormanoe of datj brings with it It to admitted tliat these are great blessings, and 
that wlttioat them happiness cannot exist ; bat are they alone saflS^dent to make a man 
happy f Can the qnietest consdaioe in the oniTerse remove the pangs of hanger, alio- 
▼iato the soirerings of the sick, or comfort tiie moomer t The experience of the worid 
win answer, no. There sre many Jobs ; there are many good, bat unhappy, moi. 

To go a Bbep flirther; to say what to neoessaiy to ensure happiness; to point to re- 
ligion, the hope of that which to to come, as an andior to which the soul may ding 
*amid a Boa of trouble,"— would be Ibreign to tho question. In view of the axgum«itB 
we have advanced, in view of the striking szgument ftuniahed by our own experience^ 
we think we may fUriy condude that 

•*YIrtM alan* b" mat "b^fribMi telow**. 

EXERCISE. 

Write an argnmentatiye discourse supporting either the 
affirmatiye or the negative of the question, " Do public amose- 
ments exercise a beneficial influence on society ? " 



• •• 



LESSON CIV. 

ORATIONS. S £& MO N-WB.it IN O. 

§ 470. An Oration is a discourse intended for public de- 
livery, and written in a style adapted thereto. At the present 
ay, IS term is generally applied to discourses appropriate 
important or solemn occasion; such as a funeral, an-annl< 
versary, a college commencement, &o. It is a speech of an 
_!r!l^^^^^^^^^^ in this respect from the harangue 

*^7f How does th2 ^«**" I. ^® ^'^^ *■ **»• **"» generally appUed at the present 

• orauon differ ftomthe harangue and the addre» ? 
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and tlie address : the former of which implies a noisy and de- 
clamatory manner in the speaker ; the latter, a less formal and 
stately style than characterizes the oration. 

§ 471. The ancients recognised three classes of orations; 
the demonstrative, the deliberative, and the judicial. The 
scope of the first was to praise or to censure ; that of the sec- 
ond, to advise or to persuade ; that of the third, to accuse or 
to defend. The chief subjects of demonstrative eloquence, for 
instance, were panegyrics, invectives, gratulatory and funeral 
orations ; deliberative eloquence was displayed chiefly in the 
senate-house and assembly of the people ] while judicial elo- 
quence was confined to the courts of law. 

In modem times, also, a three-fold division has been adopted, though 
one different from that just described. Orations are now distinguish- 
ed as, 

L Speeches to be delivered in deliberative public assemblies ; as in 
Congress, at popular meetings, <bo. 

IL Speeches at the bar. 

JU. Sermons, or discourses to be delivered from the pulpit. 

§ 472. The style of an oration should be elevated and for^ 
cible. It should not lack ornament ; and whatever embellish* 
ments are introduced must be of the most exalted character. 

An argumentative discourse, written in the style just described, and 
intended for delivery in public, becomes an oration To the latter, 
therefore, the principles laid down for such discourses in the last lesson 
are equally applicable. The same formal divisions may be adopted, 
either in whole or in part, as occasion may require. 

§ 473. Sermons constitute the most important class of ora- 
tions. For the benefit of those who desire brief and practical 
directions for the preparation of such discourses, we condens^ 
the following remarks from Hannam's valuable '^ Pulpit As- 
sistant" : — 



S 471. How manj classes of ontions did the ancients recognize ? Name them, and 
«tate what was the scope of each. In modern times, what division bos been adopted f 

§472. What shonld be the style of an oration? What should be the charactet 
sf the ornaments Introdnced f What divisions may be adopted in the preparatira 
af Qvations? 

17* 
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P&ACnOAL BIN1B ON SEBMOX-WBinKCk 
OheUe </ Teaeta, 

1. NeTer choose snch texts is have not ooin|)lete sense; tat only tmpenlneiit 
md IbolUh people will. Attempt to preach from one or two wordS) whidi rigniiy 
nothing. 

9l Not only words which have a oomplete sense of tbemselTes most be taken, but 
thej most also Inelade the oomplete sense of the writer ; for it is his language and sen« 
timents that you ahn to explain. For example, if yon take these words of 2 Cor. L, 3, 
*BleHed be Ood, the Father of odr Lord Jesna Ohiltt^ the Father of merdes, and the 
Ood of all comft>rt»" and stop here, yoa will have oomplete sense ; but it is not the Apes' 
tie's sense. If yon go farther, and add "who oomlbrteth ns in all onr tribulation*, it 
win not then be the oomplete sense of 8t Paul, nw will his meaning be wholly taken 
In, nnleas yoa go to the end of the fsorth venew When the oomplete sense of the 
sacred writer is taken, yon may stop ; fbr there are tow texts in Scrlptore which do not 
aflbrd matter sufficient fbr a sermon, and It is as InoonTeniakt to take too mnch text 
■s too littlo ; both extremes most be ayoided. 

1. A sermon shonld clearly explain a tsxt; that Is, shonld place things before the 
people's eyes In sach a way that they may be understood without difficulty. Bishop 
Burnett says, **a preacbw is to (kncy himself as In the room of the most unlearned 
man In the whole pariah, and must therdbre put such parts of YtiA discourses as he 
would have all onderatand In so plain a finrn of wotda that It may not be beyond the 
meanest of them. Thia he will certainly study to do if his desire be to edify them, 
father than to make them admire himself as a lesrned and high spoken man." 

8. A seimon must give the entire s«ise of the whole text, to ensora whleh. It must 
be considered in every view. This rule condemns dry and barren explicationa, wherein 
the preacher discovers neither study nor inrentlon, and leaves unsaid a great number ol 
beautifal things with which his text might have fumiahed him. In matters oX religion and 
pie^, not to edify much Is to destroy much ; and a sermon cold snd poor, wlU do more 
mischief In an hour, than a hundred of the other kind can do good. 

& The prsadier must be discreet, In opposition to those impertinent people who 
utter Jestd, comical comparisons, quirks, and extravagances ; sober, in opposition to those 
rash spirits who would curiously dive into mysteries beyond the bounds of modesty; 
chaste, in opposition to those bold and imprudent geniuses who are not ashamed of say- 
tng many things which beget undesn ldea& The preacher must bo efanple and gncva 
Bimple, ^leaking things of good natural sense, without metaidiysical spetmlattans ; gra ve, 
because all sorts of vulgar and proverbial sayings ought to be avoided. 

4 The understanding must be informed, but in a manner which afibets the heart; 
either to oomfort the hesrera, or to excite them to acts of piety and lepentance. 
^ 6. Above an things, avoid excess. There must not be too much genius ; too many 
brllUant, sparkling; and shining; things. Over-abundant omamoits lead the hearer te 
■ay, ^^The man preaches hinueli; aims to dis]^ his genius, and is animated by the 
Spirit of the world rather than the Spirit of God.** 

6b A sermon must not be overcharged with doctrine, because the hearers* memoria 
ean not retain It an ; and by aiming to keep aU, they wiU lose alL 

Seasoning must not be carried too far. Long trains of argument, composed of a 
lumbe? of propositions chained together, with principles and consequences dependent 
*n tbem^ are always embarrassing to the auditor. 

By thi! is meant the relation of the text to the foregoing or follovring yeiMi TUi 
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onist be found bj deliberate thought, with the aid of good oommmitarieB. The eon* 
neotlon often contributes mnoh to the eladdstion of the text; and, In this case, should 
always be alluded to ii| the disoonrae. The beginning of the sermon seems to be the 
best place for treating it ; it often affords good material for oa introduction. 

Four or five heads are generally sufficient; a greater number are embarrassing to 
tbeliearer. 

There are two sorts of divisioos which we may property make : the first, which is 
the most common, is the division of the text into its parts ; the other is a iiTifflon of 
the discourse, or sermon itsell^ 

The diviaion ef the sermon itself is prop» in the following cases:— 

1. When a prophecy of the Old Testament is bandied ; for, generally, the under- 
standing of these prophecies depends on many general considwations, which, by ex- 
posing and.refatiag fUse senses^ open a way to the true explication. 

5. When a text is oonnected with a disputed point, the unde,rstanding of which must 
depend on the state of the question, and the aiguments Uiat have been advanced. All 
these lights are previously necessary, and they can be given only by general con^der- 
ations. Fot example, Bono. iiL, 128,—** We conclude that a man is Justified by fiiith 
'Without the deeds of the law.^ Some general considerations must precede,. which dear 
np the staio of the question between Bt. Paul and the Jews, touching Justification, 
which mark the hypothesis of the Jews upon that subject, and which discover the 
true principle that 8t Paul would establish ; so that, in the end, the text may be dearly 
iiBderstood. 

8. In a conclusion drawn from a long preceding discourse ; as, for example. Bom. v., i. 
** Therefore, being Justified by fSaith, we have peace with God, through our Lord Jesua 
Christ.*' The discourse must be divided into two parts: the first consisting of some 
general considerations on the doctrine of Justification, which St Paul establLsbes in 
the preceding chapters ; and the second, of his conclusion, that, being thtls Justified, 
we have peace with* God, kom 

4 In the case ol texts quoted In the New Testament firom the Old. Prove by gen- 
eral considerations that the text is properly produced, and then proceed clearly to ita 
explication. Of this kind are Hebrews L, 5, 6, ** I will be to him a Father,"* ^to. ** One 
in a certain ^lace testified," Ac, IL, dw ** Wherefore, as the Holy Ghost saith," ^ka, 
iii,7. 

6. In this class must be placed divisions into diflSorent views. These, to speak prop- 
eriy, are not divisions of a text Into its parts; but rather difiisrent applications, which 
are made of the same texts to divers subjects. Typical texts should be divided thus; 
and a.great number of passages In the Psalms, which relate not only to David, but also 
to Jesos Christ : such should be considered first literally, as they relate to David ; and 
then in the mystical sense, as they refer to the Lord Jesus. 

There are also lypical passages, which, besides their literal senses have flguratiye 
meanings, relating not only to Jesus Christ, but also to the church in general, and to 
every bdieyor in particular. For example, Dan. ix., 7, ** O Lord, righteousness belongeth 
unto thee, bat unto us confh^n of &oes as at this day,** must not be divided into parts, 
but conddered in diflforent views : 1. In. regard to all men in general 2. In regard to 
the Jewish Church in DanieVs time. 8. In regard to ourselves at the present day. So, 
■gain, Heb. iii., 7, 8, ** To-day if ^e will hear his voice,'* which is taken from Psalm 
zcv., cannot be better divided tha^ by referring it, 1. To David's tima 2. To St Paul's. 
8L To our own. 

As to the division of the text itself^ sometimes the order of the words is so clear and 
natural, that no division is necessary ; we need only follow the order in question. A^^ 
Ibr example, Eph. i, 8, " J^lessed bo the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
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kHfabtaMdw withantpUtul Mwiringi im hMTViily plaoes In QuMr Hera tha 
wvdi dlTlda thwiMwlvei^ and to azpbda tbcm we need 011I7 follow them. A gntefU 
■eknowledgiiMDt, «*BI— ed bo God". Tbo tltlo nndor whieh the Apostle bloeaei 
Ood, ** The Father of our Lord Jeiue Christ**. The reoMm for which he blesses him, 
beoBOse **be hath blcesed as ". The pleaitode of this blesstng; •'with all bleBBfogs". 
The natue or kind signified by the term MpirituaL The place where he hath blessed 
n% ** in heavenly plaoes*** In whom be hath blessed ns, ** in Christ". 

Host texts, bowerer, ongfat to be fonnally divided ; for which purpose m s mnst re- 
fvd chiefly the order of natore: pat that divlsloa which natandly precedes, In the first 
pbwe, and let the rast foDow in its pn^wr order. 

There are two natnral ordeis: one natorvl in regard \z sabjeeta themselvea; the 
ether natnrsl in r^ard to as. Thoagh in geaeral yoa may foUow which of the two 
yoa please, yet there are some texts tliat determine the divislim ; as PhO. iL, 18. 
**It is God which woriceth eflfectoaDy In yoo both to will and (o do of hia good 
pleaaare." There are, It is phdn, three things to be disonssed ; the action of God's 
grace npon men, **God worketh eifoctaially in yoo**; the effect of this grace, "to 
wfU and to do*; and the qirittg or aoaroe of the action, according to **hia good 
pleasors \ I think the divisioD woald not be proper, if we were to treat, 1. Of 
God's good pleasors ; 8. Of hb grsce; and 8l Of the will and works of men. 

AboTO all thlngi^ In diridons, aroid intiodocing any thing In the first pert whid 
implies a knowledge of the second, <v which obliges yoa to treat of the second to 
make the ilrst nndentood ; otherwiae yoa will be obliged to make many tedloas re- 
petitiona. Endeavor to seporato your parts fkom esdi other as well as yoa can. 
When they are very closely connected, place the most detached first, and make that 
serve for a fonndatlon to the explication of the seccmd, and the second to the third; 
so that, at the condosion, the hearer may at a glanoe perceive, as It were, a perfect 
body, a wen-finished bolldii^ One of the greatest merits ci a sermon is harmony 
in Us component parts; that the first lead natnrally to the aecond, the second to the 
third, Ac ; that what goea before exdte a desire for what is to follow. 

When, in a text, there are several terms which need a partieidar explanation, and 
which can not be explained wttboat oonflnfllon, or wlthont dividing the text into too 
many parts, then do not divide the text at all, bat divide the discoorse into two or throe 
parts. First explain the tenns, and then proceed to the satiject itselil 

There are many texts, in discossfng which it Is not necessary to treat of either sab 
Ject or attribute ; bat all th) dlscassion tnms on words that convey no meaning inde 
pendently of other temis, and whidi are called In logic wyncaiegoremaUca, Fo 
example, John iiL, 18, ** God so loved the wcvld, that he gave his only b^potten Son, tliaft 
whosoever believeth In bim, shoald not perish, bat have everlasting life." The cate- 
gorical proposition is, God loved the worid ; ye^ it Is neoeasaxy neither to insist modi 
npon the term Ocd^ nor to spesk In a common-place w^ of the divine love. The tex* 
shoald be divided Into two parts: first, the gift wUch God In hia love hath made of hii 
Bon ; secondly, the end for which this gift was bestowed, ''that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life **. 

Thore are texts of ressonlng which sre composed of an objection and an answer. 
These are naturally divided into the objection and the solntlcML As, Eomans vi., 1, 8, 

* What shall we say then,** Ac 

There are some textB of reascmlng which are extremely dlffioolt to divide, becanss 
they cannot be extended into many propositions wlthont conltaslon. As, John It.. IC 

* It then knewest the gift of God," Aa Hwe we may take two heads: the first In- 
dndlng the general proposition contained in the words; the second, the partlcalsr 
application of these to the Samaritan woman. 

There are some texts which imply many Important truths witboot axprsaring 
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ttienx. These should be alladed to and enlarged upon. In saeb cases, the text 
may be divided Into two parts ; one referring to what is implied, and the other to 
what is expressed. 

Bubdlvislons also shonld be niade, for they are of great assistaaee to the writer; 
tl^y need not, however, be mentioned in the discoorsei for there is a risk <tf overbur- 
dening the hearer's memory. 

Jfethoda qf DUcuttUm, 

These are foar in number. According to the nature of the sutjeet, one.or more may 
be employed. Clear sntjects must bo discoasod by observation or oonUnned applica- 
tion ; difficult and important ones, by explication. 

ExFUOATioir.— 'This consists In explaining the torms used, or the sut^ect, or both. 
There are two sorts of explications: the one, simple and plain, needs only to be pro- 
poeed, and agreeably elucidated ; the oth^r must be oonflrmed, if it speak: of fiict, by 
proo£i of Ihct; If of right, by prooft of right; if of both, by j^jrooft of both. A great and 
Important snlt)^^ oonsisUng of many branches, may be reduced to a certain number 
of propositions or questions, and these may be discussed one after the other. 

L XvplieaMon qf SVuml— The diflkultles d these arise from three causes ; either 
the terms do not seem to make any sense ; or they are equivocal, finming diflSnrent 
senses ; or the sense they seem to make at first appears perplexed, improper, or con- 
tradictory ; or the meaning, though dear, may be controverted, and is exposed to cavIL 
First propose the difficulty : then solve it as briefly as possible. 

What we have to explain in % text consists of one or more simide terms; of ways 
of speaking peculiar to Scripture ; or of particles called tynoaUgoremcUioa, 

1. Simple torms are the divine attributes, goodness, Jbc, man^s virtues or vices^ 
fidth, hope, Jto. These are either literal or flgurative ; if figurative, give the meaning 
of the figure, and, without stopping long, pass on to the thing Itself Some simple 
torms should be explained only so fiur as they bear on the meaning of the sacred 
author. Sometimes the simple torms in a text must be discussed at length, in order 
to give a dear and fhll view of the subject 

8. Expressions peculiar to Scriptare deserve a particular explanation, because they 
are rich In mofming; such as, ** to be i» Ohrist," **come c^Ur Christ," Ac 

8. Partides called tynoaUgorenuiUoa (such as none, some, aU^ noto, tehen, Asa) 
which augment, or limit the meaning of the propoeition, should be oareflilly examined 
for olten the whole explication depends upon them. 

9l ^BBplic€Uian </ tKs 8utj€Cik-*-1i the difficulty arise firom errors, or lUse sensee^ re- 
frito and remove them ; then establish the truth. If from the Intricacy of the subject 
Itself^ do not propose difficulties, and raise objections, but enter lounediatdy into the 
es^licatlon of the matter, •nd take care to arrange your Ideas wdl. 

In all cases, lUnstrate by reasons, «xamples, comparisons of the subject; their rela- 
tions, conformitiM. or difl^nces^ You may do It by consequences ; by the persta, his 
Btate, ft e^ who proposes the sul^ect ; or the persons to whom it is imposed ; by ciicum 
stances, time, place, Jto. 

OBOBTATioir.— This method Is best for dear and historical passages. Some 
texts require both explication and observation. Sometimes an observation may be 
made by way of explication. Observational for the most part, ought to be theological ; 
historical, philosophical, or critica], very seldom. They must not be proposed in a 
seholasUe style, oit common-place fbrm ; but in an easy, fhmillar, manner. 

CoNTiMirAL Applioation. — This method may be entirely free from explanations and 
^bBervations ; it Is appropriate to texts exhorting to holiness and repentance. 

Fsorosmox.— Texts may be reduced to two propositions at least, and three cv 
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four at mott, taftrlng « mntoal d«p6iid«i>eo and ooniieetioiL This method apeaiB the 
most estanslr* fieM ftr diseoadoii. In the fonaer modes of dJaeusioB 70a are t^ 
strained to jonr text bat hero your salject is the matter oontained in jonr propo- 
aitioiL 

1 be w%j of explication is most proper to glT« the meaningof Scrtptore : tbia, of q^ 
tematlo diWaity ; and it has this advantage, it will eqnaUj sorte either theoiy or 
oracticsL 

JPeroration^ or Cbn4iu9i<m. 

This ooght to be sliort, liyely, snd animattng; fall of great and beautiful figures; 
aiming to move Christian affecttcss,— to confirm our love of God, our gratitude, zeal, 
repentance, self-condemnation, consolation, hope of felicity, courage, constancy in 
af9ictl<m, and steadiness in temptation. Let some one or more striking ideas, not men« 
ttonod in the discossioa, be reserved for this part, and applied with vigor. 

ANALTBD OF A BBBMON. 
TAa ^CDislSfioa <^ Ood, 

*• The Ibd hath said lA Ma heart, there is no God." Psalms zlv.,t 

«* The Ibol hath aaid,'*-4t la evident that none bat a fed voold have said it. 

The jbolt a term in Sortptors signifying a wioksd num ; one who hath lost Ins wis- 
dom, and right ^iprehension cf Qod ; one dead in sin. 

** Said in his hesrt" ; L •», he thinks, or he donbta, or he wlsbeSb He dares vat openly 
pobllsh it, though he dares secret^ think It ; he doabtS| he wishes, and sopietlmes 
liopeflL 

" There Is no God,**— no Jadge, no one to govern, reward, or poaiah. Those ivho 
deny the providence of God, do in effect deny his existence ; th«j strip him of tfaat^ds- 
dom, goodness, mercy, and Jnirtice, wUdh are the glory «f the Deity. 

The existence of God Is the Ibandation of all religton. The whole bnilding tottere, If 
the fimmdatien be oat We most beUeve that he is, and that he is ^^at he has de- 
clared himself^ before we can seek him, adore him, or love him. 

It Is, therefore, necessary we ehoold know why we believe, that our bcHef be Ibunded 
on undeniable evidence, and that we may c^ve a better reastm for his existence, than 
that we have heard oar parents and teachers tell of it It Is as much as t% say, ** There 
is no God," when we have no better arguments than those. Let as look ait tho evidences 
which should establish us in the truth. 

L AU mOurs dMws the eidstsnoe ef Its Msker. W« cannet open oar eyes bat we 
discover this trath shining threui^ all oioiituies. The whole oniTorse bears the oharao 
ter and stamp of a first Ganse, Infinitely wise^ infinitely po werfhL Let us cast onr eyes 
on the earth which bears u^ and ask, **Whelsid the foundation ?** Job xxzvlii., 4 Let 
OS look on that vast arch of sides that covers as, and inqnlre^ ** Who hath thoa stretehed 
Itforth?" Isatah xL, SI, t2L ** Who to it also who bath ixied se many Inminoua bodies 
with so mooh order and regolarity?" Jo>xxvL,18. £very plsnt, evoiy atom, as well as 
drery star, bears witness of a Deity, Who oversaw ststtues, or pictaroa, batconduded there 
AsdbeenastatnaryandlliBner! Who can behold garments, ships, or hooses, and not 
nnderstand tiMi« was a weaver, a earpentor, an architect T A man may as well doubt 
whether there be a son, when be sees his beams gilding tho earth, as doubt whether 
there be a Gtod, when he sees his woiks. Psalms rir., 1-6L The Atheist is, therefbre^ 
a fool, becanse be denies that which every creature in his constitution ssserts. Oan he 
behold the spider's net, or the si1k-worm*8 web, the bee*s closets, or the ant's grana- 
ries, without acknowledging a higher being than a creature, who hath planted that 
genius in them? Job xxxiXi Psalms clv^ 24. All the stars ia heaven and the dust on 
earth, oppose the Atheist Romans L, 19, tO. 
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n. ThB poiMr of eoneoienoe ia an argament to oonvince ns of this trnlli. ** Every 
one that findeth me shall sUiy me,'* Qenesis Iv., 14) was the language of Gain ; and similar 
apprehensions are frequent in those who feel the Any of an enraged conscience. The 
psalmist tells ns concerning those who say tn their heart ** There is no Ghod '*, that *' they 
are in fear where no fear is."" Psalms liii., 5. Their guilty minds invent terrorsi and thereby 
confess a Deity, while they deny it,->that there is a sovereign Being who will punish. 
Pashnr, who wickedly insulted the prophet Jeremiah, had this for his reward, " that 
his name should he Magor^missabib,** L e., **fl9ar round about ". Jeremiah xx., 8, 4. When 
Belshazzar saw the handwriting, *' his countenance was changed,^* Daniel v., 6. The 
apostle who tells ns that there is a " law written in the hearts cf men ", adds, their ** con- 
sciences also bear witness." Bomans iL, 15. 

IIL Vnii>€raal consent is another argument. The notion of a Ood is found among 
all nations; it is the language of every country and region ; the most abominable idola- 
try ai^es a Deity. All nations, though ever so barbarous and profligate, have confessed 
some God. « 

IT. Batiraardinary judgmentt. When a Just revenge follows abominable crimes, 
especially when the Judgment Is suited to the sin ; when the sin is made legible by the 
Inflicted Judgment *^The Lord is known by the Judgment which he executeth.'* 
Psalms ix., 16. Herod Agrippa received the flattering applause of the people, and 
thought himself a God ; but was, by the Judgment inflicted upon him, forced to confess 
another. Acts xii., 21-28 ; Judges L, 6> 7 ; Acts v., 1-10. 

Y. AocompUahmefU of PropheoieB, To foretell things that are fhture, as if they 
already existed or had existed long ago, must be the result of a mind infinitely Intelli* 
gent **Show the things that are to come hweafter."^ Isaiah xIL, 28. *'I am God, de- 
claring the end from the beginning.** Isaiah xlvi, 9, 10. Cyrus was prophesied of, Isaiah 
xHv., 28, and xlv., 1, long before he was bom ; Alexander's eight of Daniel's prophecy 
concerning bis victories, moved him to spare Jerusalem. The four monarchies were 
plainly deciphered in Daniel, before the fourth rose up. That power, which foretells 
things beyond the wit of man, and ordws all causes to bring about those predlctionai 
most be an infinite and omniscient power. 

What folly, £hen, for any to shut their eyes, and stop their ears ; to attribute thopo 
things to blind chance, which nothing less than an infinitely wise and powei^fhl Being 
oonid elfect I 

Peroration^ or OondwaloTi, 

L If God can be seen in creation, study the creatures; the creatures are the heralds 
of God's glory. " The glory of the Lord shall endure." Psalms dv., 81. The world la 
a sacred temple ; man is introduced to contemplate It As grace does not destroy na- 
tore, so the book of redemption does not Mot out the book of creation. 

'IL If It be a folly to deny or doubt the being of God, is it not a folly also not to 
worship God when we acknowledge his existence ? '*To fear God, and keep his com* 
Biandments, Is the whole duty of man." We are not reasonable if we are not reUgknuL 
Bomans xii., 1. 

IIL If it be a folly to deny the existence of God, will it not be our wisdom, since we 
feeknowledge his being, often to think of him ? It is said of the fool only, ** God is not 
In all his tboughtB.** Psalms x., 4. 

TV. If we believe the being of God, let ns abhor practical atheism. Men's practices 
tra the best Indexea to their principles. ** Let your light shine before men.'* Mattke« 
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POETICAL OOHFOSITIOlf 



LESSON OV. 

VERSE. QUANTITY, FEET. METRES. 

§474. Strictly speakiDg, those compositions only faQ 
ander the head of poetry, into which the language of the 
imagination largely enters ; which abound in metaphors, sim- 
iles, personifications, and other rhetorical figures. Such 
writings, even if they have the form of prose, must be re- 
garded as poems ; while, on the other hand, prosaic matter, 
eyen It put into the form in which poetry generally appears, 
is still nothing more than prose. The distinction between 
prose and poetry, therefore, has reference to the matter of 
which they are respectiyely composed. 

Poetry being the language of imagination and passion, we naturally 
expect to find in it more figures than in prose. These, having been 
already folly treated, need no farther eonsideration here. As fegarda 
its form, poetry is generally characterized by deyiations from the natural 

S 4T4. What oompodtions All under the head of poetry? To what does the dia> 
(teotton between proee aiid poetry refer? What do we natanOly expert to findia 
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order and mode of expression, which are known as poetical licensee 
Bzamples of some of these follow :^ 

L Violent inyersions. 

" Now storming fary rose, 
And clamor Buch as h^ard in Heaven UUnow 
WoB neeer,^ 

XL Violent ellipses. 

* While all those souls \1ihai\ haye ever felt the force 
Of those enchanting passions, to my lyre 
Should throng attentiTei* 

HL The nse of peculiar words, idioms, phrases, <&c, not generally 
Ibnnd in prose ; as, mom, eve, o^ety sheen, passing rich. 

IV. Connecting an adjective with a different snbstantiye from that 
which it really qualifies ; as in the following lines, in which wide is 
joined to nature instead of bounds :^ 

<* Through wide nature^! botrnds 
Expatiate with glad step.'* 

V. Using a nonn and a prononn standing for it [in violation of a 
ayntaetical mle] as subjects or objects of the same verb ; as, 

."The^oy— ohi where was Aef** 
VL The nse of or for etther, and nor for neither. 

** Whatever thy name, or Muse or Oraoe.** 

** jVbr earth nor Heaven shall hear his prayer.** 

Vn. The introduction of an adverb between to, the sign of the in- 
finitiye, and the verb with which it is connected; as, 

** To slouily trace the forest's shady scene." 

VUL Making intransitive verbs transitive ; as, 

"Still, in harmonious intercourse, they lived 
The rural day, and talked the flowing heart" 

IX. The use of foreign idioms ; as, 

** To some she gave 
To search the story of eternal thought** 

§ 475. Verse is the form in which poetry generally ap- 
pears. It coDsi^s of language arranged into metrical lines, 
called verses, of a length and rhythm determined by rules 

poetry ? What is meant by poetical licenses f Enumerate the poetical licenses men- 
tiened in the text, and give an example of each. 

% 4T5. What is verse f Of what does it generally consist f What la the difforonoe 
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which oBage has sanctioned. The distinction between pro8< 

and verse is, therefore, a matter of form. 

Yene is merely the dress which poetry generally assumes. The two 
are entirely independent of each other: all poetry is not yerse, as we 
see ia. the ease of F^nelon's Telemachns and Ossian's Poems ; nor, on the 
other hand, is all Terse hy any means poetry, as nine tenths of the 
fiigitiye pieces giyen to the world nnder the latter name abundantly 
show. 

Versification is the art of making verses. 

A Verse, as we have seen, is a metrical line of a length 
and rhythm determined by rules which usage has sane* 
tioned. 

A Hemistich is half of a verse. 

Rhyme is a similarity of sound in syllables whi6h begin 

differently but end alike. It is exemplified at the close of the 

following lines : — 

" Self-love, the spring of motion, aets the wul; 
Reason's comparing balance rules the $thoUJ' 

A Distich, or couplet, consists of two verses rhyqiing to- 
gether ; the lines just given are an example. 

A Triplet consists of three verses rhyming together ; as, 

« Souls that can scarce ferment their mass of clay,— 
So drossy, so divisible, are they. 
As would but serve pure bodies for allay.* 

A Stanza [often incorrectly called a versel is a regular 
division of a poem, consisting of two or more lines, or verses. 
Stanzas are of every conceivable variety, their formation being 
regulated by the taste of the poet alone. The stanzas of 
the same poem, however, should be uniform. 

§ 476. Syllables occurring in verse are distinguished as 
long and short, according to the time occupied in uttering 
them. A long syllable is equivalent to ^two short ones. 

between vene and poetrj? What Is yersifioation ? What Is a verse ? What Is a 
bemlBtlchr What is rhyme f What is a distich? What is a triplet? What Is a 
stanza ? What Is it often fneorreetij called ? By what is the formation of the stansa 
refulated r What is said of the stanzas of the same poem ? 

1 47S. How are syUables ooenzting in re^se distln^olshed f On what Is this dlstlM- 
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When it is desired to indicate the quantity, the macron [»] is 
placed oyer a long syllable, and the breve [>^] over a short 
one ; as, the man. 

In 'words of more than one syllable, accent, irhether primary or 

secondary, constitntes length ; syllables that are unaccented are short 

In the case of monosyllables, noons, adjectiyes, verbs, adverbs, and in* 

terjeotions, are for the most part long ; articles are always short; prepo* 

■itions and conjunctions are generally short ; prononns are long when 

emphasized, — ^when not, short This will appear from the following 

lines:— 

Thd gSdd&s hterd, And bftde thi MQate tUbo 
Tbd golddn trfimp^t 5f HSrnSL prUse : 
Fr5m p5le t6 pdla thS irtnds diff&M thS so&nd, 
Thit mis thd droalt 6f tbd w6rld Ground. 

In Latin and Greek, each syllable has a definite quantity, without 
reference to accent Tbia is not the case in English. Our vowel sounds 
have nothing to do with the length or shortness of syllables. jFat, in 
which a has its flat or short sound, is as likely to be accented, and 
therefore long, in poetry, as fate, in which the sound of the vowel is 
generally called long. 

§ 477. A Foot is a division of a verse, consisting of two 
or three syllables. 

The dissyllabic feet are four in uumber, as follows : — 

Iahbob w — , rifmOve. I Spoivoxb, — -^, dArk nl^ht 

Tboghex — >^, mdving. | Pysbhio, >^ -^, hap-jpHy. 

The trisyllabic feet are eight in number, as follows :— * 



AnArxar ^^^, intervene. 
Daottl — s-/ w, happily. 
AicpmBBACH %^ _ w , rgddndltnt. 
AMFmifACBB — w _, wIndingHBheet 



Baoohiub ^ » •», thS dArk night 

ANnBAOomUB s-/, gye-sfirvftnt 

MoLOSSUS , l5ng dflrk night 

Tbibsagb www, insu-lpSr&bld. 



Of these twelve feet, the iambus, the trochee, the anapest, 
and the dactyl^ are oftenest used ; and are capable, respective- 

Mil I » 1. I I ■■■■■!■__ _ __! _ _ 1 ■ - - M- I— ■ ' " ■* 

tlon Ibaoded f How Ib the qasntity of * sylhtble Indicated? In words of more than 
one syllable, which syllablee are long, and which short! In the case of monoeyllableo. 
which ci the parts of speech are generally long, and which are short ? What is the case 
in Latin and Greek, with respect to the quantity of syllables? What relation subsists 
in English between the quantity of syllables and tl*e sound of the vowels they con 
tain? Illustrate this. 

S47T. What is a foot? How tnany dissyllabic feet are there? Enumerate them, 
state of what syllables they are respectively composed, and give an example of eachi 
How many trisyllabic feet are there ? Enumerate them, state of what syllabjes thej 
are composed, and glre an example of each. Of those twelve Ibet, whieh are ofteneil 
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ly, without the aasistaiiee of the rest, of forming distinot 
orders of numbers. They are, therefore, called prifnarf/ feet ; 
and the measures of which they respectively form the chief 
component part, are known as iambic^ trochaic^ anapeUic and 
dactylic A line which consists wholly of one kind of foot is 
called pure : that is, a line containing nothing but iambi is 
a pure iambic ; one into which no foot but the trochee enters is a 
pure trochaic. Yerses not consisting exclusively of one kind 
of foot are said to be mixed. Examples follow : — 

1. Pure Iambic — ^Tli8 rQl-|Tng pfift-jslon eOn-lquSn rea-|85ii stilL 

2. Pure TVocAotc— Sister | spuit | c5me I-|wfty. 

8. FureAfkopettie, — ^Fr5m thS plains, | fr5m thg woOd-|12n€U Snd grOveiL 
4. Pure Da^m.— Bird df the | vUdSm^ss. 

1. Mixed lambic-^m eflme | vSb thine | l/^^|tgd filir. 
8. Mixed TVoeAosc.— Trembllnff , | hdp!ng, J llnffMnff, \ fl^Hng. 
8. Mixed Anapettie, — Dior rf-fgions df ii-|lenee 2nd shade. 
4 J/(UB0i i>ae^t0;---J^dnight as-|n«< ofir iriAifi. 

The remainmg eight feet are called secondary y and are oc* 
casionally admitted for the sake of preventing monotony and al- 
lowing the poet freer scope. 

§ 478. By Metre, or Measure, is meant the system accord- 
ing to which verses are formed. The metre depends on the 
character and number of the feet employed. According to 
the character of the feet, metres, we have already seen, are 
distinguished as iambic, trochaic, anapestic, and dactylic. 
According to the number of the feet, the varieties of metro 
are as follows : Monometer, or a measure composed of one foot , 
Dimeter, of two feet ; Trimeter, of three ; Tetrameter, of 
four ; Pentameter, of five ; Hexameter, of six ; Heptameter, 
of seven ; Octometer, of eight. 

A line at the end of which a syllable is wanting to com- 
plete the measure, is said to be catalectic. One in which there 



Qied T Whufc name Is glyen to these fonr f Why f What are the measores of which 
they respectively form the chief component part, called? What is meant by a para 
Iambic line ? Wha<^ by a mixed f Snomexate ^e secondary feet For what porposa 
are they oocadonally admitted f 

S 478L What is meant by metre, or measure? On what does the metre depend? 
4ooardingtothecharaoteraf the feet, what are the varieties of metre? What^ accord* 
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is a syllable over at the end, is called hypercatalectic. When 
there is neither deficiency nor redundancy, a line is said to be 
cbctUalectic, 

Scanning is the process of dividing a line into the feet of 
which it is composed. 

§ 479. Examples of the different measures follow. Some 
of the lines are pure, and some are mixed. The figures 1, 2, 
3, &c., respectively denote monometer, dimeter, trimeter, &c. 
Vertical lines mark some of the divisions into feet. Scanning 
is performed by pronouncing the syllables which constitute 
the successive feet, and after each mentioning its name. Thus, 
in scanning the fifth line, the following words would be em- 
ployed : " Honor ^ trochee ; and shame, iambus ; from no, iam- 
bus ; condir, iambus ; tion rise, iambus." The line is mixed 
iambic pentameter acatalectic. The student is requested to 
scan the following lines, and name the measure of each : — 

IAMBIC ICKASXntES. 

1. L&cbidI 
2. ThdmSln!|thdmiln! 
8. Fdr llB I thd silm-|mSrs Bhine. 
4. First Bt&nda | thd nd-|bld Wfish-|iDgt5n. 
6. Honor | and Bbame | from no | oondl-|tion ri8«. 
(k With his sharp-pointed head he dealeth deadlj wonnda. 
7. Over the Alban mountains high, the light of morning broke. 
8. O all je people clap your handa^ and with triumphant yoloes sing: 

TBOOHAIO XSA8UBBB. 

1. Tfln^g. 
2. FSar sfir-l rounds m&. 
& D&irgr I Mfinds Gi-Ir6w thefi. 
4k Honor^i | but an | emp^ | bubble. 
0, Chains of eare to4ower earth enthral me. 
t Up the dewy mountain, Health is bounding lightly. 
7. Hasten, Lord, to rescue me^ and set me safe from trouble. 
& Once upon « midnight dreary, while I pondered weak and weaiy. 

ANAPBBHO HKASDBX8. 

1. WhSn hS wlnkai 
8. Ldtthd stHpId b« grftve. 
a H5w thd n%ht-I!ngfles wfir-|blS their ISves. 
< Th« pl6n-|t]fiU moIM-lfire &icfUn-|b&ed thd fl5wer. 



lag to the number of the feet? What is Aeant by a catalectio lineT What, by a hj* 
peraataleetiolineT What, by an acatalectic line ! What Is scanning? 
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1 TUkikVit 

S. BiihlDdftn-ld&tiftiL 
& Bxight&r thin 1 sfiminSr's gregn | c&rpStlng. 
4k (kid to Uiy beait, and as ftoi«n as charity; 
fi. Land of the beantifti], knd of the generooa, hall to tboe. 
8. Land of the baaatUhl, land of the generooa, hail to thee hearUlf. 
T. Oat of the kingdom of OhilskihaU be gathved hy aageto -vtctorioiuk 

OMALEOnO MEASUSn. 

Almost any ai the above metres may be made a syllable shoraer. 
and thus become eatalectie. The foUowing irill eerre as speemieiia :— « 

L lamh. TMrom. CaL-^Tb^Oj | a« ize | b ifng-ilfia 

S. 2VoL Tgtram. Oil— M6th£r | dirkfidme, | mdthdr | driad. 

& DodL ntram. Oal—Ubt, bAw Gr6-|Stidn*B defip | mOddU | cAdHta. 

4 Tnk Tfitram, Oit— HteYlng; | ftpwArd 1 15 tfafi | light 

HTPBROATALBOna XKASUBXS. 

Tlie addition of a syllable to any of the acatalectio varieties of metre. 
makes them hyperoatalectio. Specimens follow. From the first two 
lines it will be seen, that» in iambic and trochaic metres, a verse ending 
with an odd syllable may be regarded either as a higher measure eata- 
lectie, or a lower measure hypercatalectic 

1. Iamb. DrittK B'fp.—Tb-diy 1 n5 Ize | b ring-|lf»^. 

%, 7y<K THnK ITyp.— MOth&r { dArksdme, | mdtbSr | driadk 

& Anap, TOram, Eyp.—'T^ thfi chifif | ht OlSnft-Iri Um&its | f5r hb dar-IRn^. 

C DacL Mom. Jfyp^—Utt hir with | eOre, 
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LESSON CVI. 

STANZAS. SONNETS. — HEROIC VERSE. — ^BLAl^K VERSE. 

g 480. Iambic measures constitute the great body of out 
poetry^ both from the fact that they are easier of construction 
than' any other, and because there is no emotion, which they 
are not adapted to express. Trochaic measures are pecu- 
liarly appropriate to gay and tender sentiments ; anapestic, to 
what is animated, forcible, or heart-stirring. Dactylic verse is 

S 480. Of what xneanirea does the great body of oar poetrjooDototr What reaaooi 
jw given fbrthtof To what are troohaio meaaurea appropriate ? To what, anapeaHef 
Whatb aald of daetjUo rener 
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the most difiELcalt to write^ and enters into our poetical litera- 
ture to such a limited extent that its capacities can hardly be 
properly estimated. It is effective whenever a rapid move- 
ment is desirable, and has been used with success in humor- 
ous poetry. 

§ 481. It was observed in the last lesson that lines may 
be combined into an infinite variety of stanzas, according to the 
poet's taste. To illustrate all of these with examples is im- 
practicable ; we can allude only to those that most frequently 
occur. 

The commoneet stanza, perhaps, coojnsts of four lines, of which 
either the first and third, and the second and fonrth, rhyme together 
or, the first and second, and the third and fourth : as follows :— 

** The curfew tolls the knell of psrtlzig daj^ 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea; 
The plonghman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to m&"— Oeat. 

** The Assyrian came down Uk^ a wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in parple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Qalilee.^— Btbost. 

This stanza, when composed of iambic tetrameters, rhyming either 
eonsecutiyely or alternately, is known as Long Metre. 

** all ye people, clap yonr hands, 

And with triumphant voices sing; 
Ko force the mighty power withstands 
Of God, the mdversal King/'— Psalms of David. 

When the first and third lines are iunbic tetrameters, and the sec- 
ond and fourth iambic trimeters, the rhyme being alternate or confined 
to the two last mentioned, this four-lined stanza becomes Comuon 

Hetre 

** Over the Alban mountains high 
The light of morning broke ; 
From all the rooft of the Seven Hills 
Oorled the thin wreaths of smoke.**— Mao avlat. 

When all the lines of this stanza are iambic trimeters except the third, 

f 481. Deseribe the oommonest stanxa met with In poetry. Oive eztmplea of It 
IW>m Chray and Byron. Deseribe kmg metre; eommon metre ; short metre. To what 
are these three metres peenliarly adapted, and Ibr what are they therefbre employed? 
In what other way may long and eommon metre be written T What is the regoUur 
baUad-measore of onr langnage f How an stanzas of eigiit and twelve Unas Ibcmed? 
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and Uut is iefcrameter, the.riiyme b«tiig ^e same as in the lass oas^ ve 
hare Short Metre. 

** The daj is pMt sad fone; 
The eroilng ahadea appmt ; 
Oh I maj we allramaniber trail 
The night oC death dnwi iiaar.*^~-HT]ar-B0OK. 

Ihese three metres are pecnlimrly adapted to slow and solemn mu- 
sic, and hence are generally employed, in preference to others, in the 
composition of psalms and hymnai By a comparison of the two last ex- 
amples but one, with numbers 7 and 8 of the iambic measures presented 
at the dose of the preceding lesson, it will be seen that long metre is 
simply iambic octometer divided into two eqnal parts, while common 
metre is iambic heptameter divided after the first four ieet The latter 
is the regular ballad-^neasore of our langnage. Octometer and hepta- 
meter, on accoont of th«r length, are generally thus divided into two 
separate lineal 

Hie fbni^lined stanza donUed and trebled makes e(Fective and com- 
mon stanzas of eig^t and twelve lines respectively. 

8ix4ined stanzas are often used. Some of these have their first and 
second lines rhyme, their third and sixth, and their fourth and fifth. In 
others, the first four lines rhyme as in the fom>lined stanza, and the 
last two rhyme with each other ; as, in the following : — 

** Friend aftar IHend d^Mrta; 

Who has not loat a Mend f 
There is no union here of hearts, 

That findi not hore an end; 
Werethlafteil would our final rest, 
liTlng or dying; none weie blaat"— MoHTSoiaonr. 

Hie most noted of all stanzas is the Spenserian, so called firom the 
author <tf " The Faery Queen ", by whom it was borrowed from Italian 
poetry. Though highly artificial, in the hands of a master it has a fine 
effect Its difficulty has deterred most of our later poets from attempt- 
ing it in pieces of any length ; Thomson, however, in his " Castle oi In- 
dolence", Seattle in "The HlnstrelVAnd Byron in "Cihilde Harold", 
have used it with success. The following from Byron will serve as a 
specimen ; it will be seen that it consists of nine lines, of which eight 
are iambic pentameter, while the last is a hexameter :— 



What are the difflBrent ways of rhyming in stz-Uned atanxas T Bepeat a aix-lined stanxa 
fimn Mbntgomeiy. Whet is the meet noted of all atansasf Whence waa it bonowed? 
What iaaaid of its effect r What has deterred onr later poets ftom attempting it? Who 
he^e need it with the host soooeesr Of how many lines does it ooniist? What 
eoreareth^r Bepeat one of Byron*s Spenserian stanaaai 
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** To alt on rocks, to mase o*or flood and fell, 
To dowly trace the forest^s shady scene, 
Where things that own not man^s dominion direll. 

And mortal foot hath ne*er or rarely been ; 
To climb the trackless monntatn all unseen. 

With the wild flock, that never needs a fold ; 
Alone, o*er steeps and foaming falls to lean ;-* 
This is not solitude ; *tlsbiit to hold 
Converse with natare*s charms, and view her stores naroUed.** 

§ 482. The Sonnet, though not a stanza, inasmuch as it is 
a complete poem in itself, will next be considered ; its distin- 
guishing features having reference, not so much to the matter 
it^ contains, as to the form it assumes, and the peculiar man- 
ner in which its lines rhyme. 

Everett, in his comprehensiye and thorough ''System of English 
Versification **, thus describes the Sonnet " The Sonnet, liko the Spen- 
serian stanza, was borrowed from the Italians. Petrarch is reckoned 
the father of it. It is still more difficult of construction than the Spen- 
serian stanza ; for, besides requiring a great number of rhymes, it de- 
mands a terseness of construction, and a point in the thought^ which 
that does not In the Sonnet, no line should be admitted merely for 
ornament, and the yersification should be faultless. Sonnets, like Spen- 
serian stanzas, are somewhat affected ; and this is to be attributed to 
the age in which they were introduced, when far-fetched thoughts and 
ingenious ideas were more in vogue than simplicity and natural expres- 
sion. — ^The Sonnet is subject to more rigorous rules than any other spe- 
cies of verse. It is composed of exactly fourteen lines, so constructed 
that the first eight lines shall contain but two rhymes, and the last six 
but two more. The most approved arrangement is that in which the 
first line is made to rhyme with the fourth, the fifth, and the eighth,— the 
second rhyming with the third, the sixth, and the seventh.** With re- 
spect to tiie last six lines, Hallam observes : — " By far the worst ar- 
rangement and also the least common in Italy is that we usually adopt, 
the fifth and sixth rhyming together, frequently after a full pause ; so that 
the sonnet ends with the point of an epigram. The best form, as the 
Italians hold, is the rhyming together of the three imeven and the three 
even lines ; but, as our language is less rich in consonant terminations, 

S 482. What is said of the sonnet f From whom was It borrowed f What renders 
It difficult of oonstmction f To what is the artificial character of the sonnet to be at- 
tribatedf What is said of the mles of the sonnet? Of how many lines }s It com 
posed f In these fourteen lines, how many rhymes are there ? A* ngards the rhyiping 
of the first eight lines, what is the most approved f^rangpmei)); f With respect to the 
tast six lines, what does UalUm pronouDce the worst arraog^fDentf What, th^ best! 

18 
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tiliere e«n be no objecUon to what has abundant precedents even in 
theirs, the rhyming of the first and fonrth, second and fifth, third and 
•izth lines." Ihe following is an example of the best arrangement :^ 

AXTIUICC. 

** Th« bUtbe birds of the sonuiMr-tide an flown ; 

Gold, mottonlea^ and mate, itands all the wood, 

Save as the leatloaa wind, in moamftil mood, 
BtrajB through the toeaing Umbe with aaddeat moan. 
The leaTei it wooed with Uaaea, orerUowA 

By goata, capridoiu^ pltileaa, and mde^ ^ 

Ue dank and dead amid the solitude ; 
VThere-throngfa it walleth desolate and lone. 
Bat with a clearer q[>lendor sonligfat streama 

Athwart the bare, alim, branches ; and on high * 

Each star, in Night's rich coronal that beama, 

Pooia down intenser brilliance on the eye ; 
Till daaled Fancy flnda her gorgeoos dreams 

Ontahone In beauty by the automn sky I ** — Piki. 

§ 483. Iambic tetrameter is a favorite measure, and may 
be used with advantage, not only in small fugitive pieces, but 
also, without any division into stanzas, throughout a long 
poem. It is thus employed by Byron in his Mazeppa^ and 
Scott in his Lady of the Lake and Marmion, It is the 
easiest of all measures to write in ; and this very facility is 
apt to betray a poet, unless he is on his guard, into common- 
place expressions, and a careless habit which is fatal to the 
effect of his verses. 

§ 484. Iambic pentameter constitutes what is called the 
Heroic Line. It is the most dignified of measures, and is 
peculiarly adapted to grave, solemn, or sublime, subjects. 
Heroic lines are frequently combined in the quatrain, or 
stanza of four lines rhyming alternately , as in the specimen 
from Gray's " Elegy in a Country Church-yard ", quoted in 
§ 481. They are also, as we have seen, used in the Spense- 
rian stanza. But they appear most commonly in the form of 

What otfaet amngement doea he say has preoedenta In the Italian language, and is not 
ol^eetionablo f Bepeat a aonnet eonatmeted aocording to the best arrangement 

1 488. What is said of Iambic tetrameter? In what long poems has it been eo»> 
ploycdf Why is it apt to betray a poet into a eareless habit of expression ! 

S 484. What name is giyen to iambio pentameter? What Is the chanoter of this 
meaanre ? In what stania doea it frequently appear ? What is Ita oomnioaeet Ibnn ? 
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the oouplet, and in poems which have no division into stanzas 
but are written continuously. They are thus employed by 
Pope in his "Essay on Criticism ", his " Essay on Man ", and 
his translations of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

The pentameter couplet should haye complete sense within itself 
and is most efifective when enlivened with an epigrammatic turn. " It 
b formed", says "Webb, in his "Beauties of Poetry", "to run into 
points : but above all it delights in the antithesis ; and the art of iht 
versifier is complete when the discordance in the ideas is proportione($ 
to the accordance in the soxmds. To jar and jingle in the same breatl 
is a master-piece of Gothic refinement.** The epigrammatic tendeno 
alluded to is illustrated in the opening lines of the " Essa;^ on Criticism" 
which constitute a fair specimen of Pope's delicat.e skiU \u the manage 
ment of this his favorite metre : — 

** TIs hard to say if greater want of akill 
Appear in writing, or in Judging, ill ; 
But, of the two, leas dangerous is the ofb •• 
To tire our patience, than mislead our sense. 
Some few in that, but numbers err in this ; 
Ten censure wrong for one who writes amiss. 
A fool might once himself alone expose ; 
Now one in verse makes many more in prose.^ 

§ 485. The line of six iambi is called the Aloi-audrinOi 
from a poem on Alexander the Grea't, in which it 13 said to 
have been first employed. It is a majestic line occaEionally 
used as the third of a triplet, and at the close of Spenserian 
and other stanzas, for the purpose of imparting addition^L 
weight or solemnity. Thus, from Dry den's jEneid : — 

*' Their ftirj foils ; he skims the liquid plains^ 
High on his chariot, and, with loosened reins, 
M^)estio moves along, and awful peace maintains" 

The Alexandrine is peculiarly effective when the poet desires to ez> 

press by the sound of his verse a slow or difficult motion. When the 

' line is so constructed as to admit of a pause in the middle, or at the 



Who has thus employed it? What is said of the sense of the couplet? To be most 
ciEBetiye, with what should it be enlivened ? What does Webb say respecting it ? ' Quote 
t passage from Pope iUnstrattng this epigrammatic turn. 

S48S. Of what is the Alexandrine composed? Whence is its name derived? 
Where is it used and for what purpose ? Sean the linos quoted from Drydoi In 
illustration. In what case is the Alexandrine peculiarly effective? Where should it 
admit of a pause ? How should It be used ? 
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oloM of the ^rathemifliich, it is by no means inharmonions , yet it is Um 
cumbrons to be carried through an entire piece. It should be used 
sparingly ; and that only in a liyelier metre, for the sake of an occasional 
contrast 

§ 486. Heroic lines, — that is, iambic pentameters, — when 
constructed without rhyme, constitute what is called Blank 
Yerse. This is the most elevated of all measures, and is the 
only form in which epic poetry should appear. At the same 
time, to succeed in it is more difficult than in any other kind 
of verse. The reason is evident ; the effect, having no assist- 
ance, as in most cases, from rhyme, is produced entirely by a 
musical disposition of the feet, frequent inversions, and the 
constant introduction of those other peculiarities which have 
been already enumerated as constituting the distinction be- 
tween the outward form of proso and that of poetry. A cor- 
rect ear, a delicate taste, and true poetical genius, are essen- 
tial to success in blank verse. 

Milton has made a more effectiye use of blank yerse than any other 
poet in our literature. It has been employed to a considerable extent 
in tragedy, to which, as Addison says, " it seems' wonderfully adapted "; 
but eyen Shakspeare himself has not attained the harmony and effect 
which characterize the author of "Paradise Lost". Kotwithstanding 
Hilton's success, the older critics seem, in general, to have looked on 
blank yerse with disfayor. Dr. Johnson, in his life of the poet juBt men- 
tioned, pronoxinces against it in the following terms : — ** Poetry may 
subsist without rhyme ; but English poetry will not often please, nor 
can rhyme eyer be safely spared, but where the subject is able to sup- 
port itsel£ Of the Italian writers without rhyme whom Milton alleges 
as precedents, not one is popular; what reason could urge in its defence 
has been confuted by the ear. * * like other heroes, Milton is to be 
admired rather than imitated. He that thinks himself capable of as- 
tonishing, may write blank yerse ; but those that hcoe only to please, 
must condescend to rhyme." 

Yet, in spite of this yerdict from a master-critic, it is eyident that 
blank yerse has many adyantages. It certainly allows the poet a far 



S 486. What Is meant hf blank verae? What is its charaeterf What renders it 

Ufflenlt to succeed in blank Terse f What are essential to saooess in this mesanre ? In 

«rho6e bands has the moat effective use been made of it? To what department of 

dteratnxe does Addison declare blank verse adapted f Notwithstanding this, how 

4oen Shakspeare himself oomparo with Milton 7 How did the older critics ngut 
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freer scope : both from the fact that the sense is not, as ia rhymed pen« 
tameters, confined to the couplet, and also because it does away with 
the necessity which rhyme too often imposes on the versifier, of putting 
in snperflaons matter simply for the purpose of filling out the sound. 
*• What rhym'e adds to sweetness ", says Dryden, " it takes away fipom 
sense ; and he who loses least by it may be called a gainer." 

For a choice specimen of blank verse, the pupil is referred to p. 224 

§ 487. Whatever may be the effect of dispensing with rhyme 
in the case of iambic pentameters, there can be no question k» 
to its inexpediency in other measures. It has occasionally been 
attempted ; but never, perhaps, with success, except in the 
case of Southey's " Thalaba ", for which, despite this draw- 
back, its author's genius has procured an honorable place io 
our literature. 
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LESSON OVII. 

BHYMES. — PAUSES. 

§ 488. Ehyme has been already defined. As we Lave 
seen, it enters largely into English verse. The following prin- 
ciples are to bo observed respecting it : — 

L The more numerous the letters that make the rhyme, the better it 
la. The French designate as rich rhymet those into which a number of 
consonants enter. Thus the rhyme of the first couplet given below ii 
fiiller, and therefore better, than that of the second :— 

1. **Trae wit Is nfttore to advantago dressed ; 

What oft was thought, bat ne*er so well expressed,^ 

2. ** Whoever thinks a ftnltless piece to see, 

Thinks what ne^er was, nor la^ nor e*er shall he.** 

TL Ko Syllable most riiyme with itsell Hence there ia a fault In 
the following couplet:^ 

blank verse? What does Johnson say about it? With what advantages is Uank 
verse attended ? What does Dryden say respecting rhyme ? 

1 487. What is the effect of dispensing nvith rhyme in measnres other than lamble 
pentameter ? 

§ 48S. What rhymes are considered the best ? What name is applied to snob by the 
l^«neh ? ninstrate this by means of the two given conpletSi What is the seoond pcla« 
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** We go bom Iliiim*8 niined waHs ftway, 
Wberever IkToring fortane points the wayJ* 

UL Khyme epeaks to the ear, and not to the eye. If, therefore, th« 

eoncluding sound is the aame, no matter what the spelling, the rhyme ia 

perfect This is the case in the following couplet, though tiie eombinA- 

tions of letters in the rhyming syllables are quite different: — 

** The Inoreasliig proqteot tlies our wandering eyae; 
HiUs peep o'er bills, and Alps on Alps artM." 

Vice verM, though the concluding letters be the same, if the sound ia 

different the rhyme is imperfect ; as in the following: — 

** Eneoonged tboa, wifs Titans braved the %ki«9; 
And the press groaned with licensed blaspbe9»<0«." 

IV. In lines terminating with trochees or amphibrachs, the last two 

syllables must rhyme ; in such as close with dactyls, the last three. 

**In the dark and green and gloomy vaUey^ 
Satyrs by the brooklet love to daUyJ* 

** Take her up tenderly^ 
Faahloned so dend&riy/* 

§ 489. Khymes are divided into two classes ; perfect, and 
admissible. In the former, as we have seen, the closing 
vowel sounds are the same (without reference to spelling), 
while the consonant sounds that precede them are different ; in 
the latter, the closing vowel sounds, though not the same, 
closely resemble each other. In either case, if the closing 
vowel sounds are followed by consonant sounds, the lattTer 
must correspond, or the rhyme is inadmissible. Examples 
follow : — 

1. Perfect—** Be thou the first tme merit to h^riend; 

His praise is lost who stays tUI all commtfmf.** 
8. Admissible.— ** Good nature and good sense mnst vrerjain: 

To err Is homan ; to feigive^ diviiM:" 
8. Inadmias.— ** Yet he was kind ; or, if severe ic avfflUt 

The love he bore to learning was in fatUtJ* 

§ 490. With respect to the number of lines that may 
f'hyme together in a stanza, there is no definite rule. Two is 

irtplewlth respect to rhymes? To what does rhyme speak? What Is neoessaryto 
make a perfect rhyme ? What is the character of the rhyme, if the sound is different 
though the condading letters be the same ? In what lines most the last two syllables 
riiyme ? In what, the last three ? 

$ 489. Into what two classes are rhymes divided ? When is a rhyme said to bo 
perfect ? When, admissible ? When is a rhyme inadmissible ? Give examples. 
. S 4^ What is said of the number of lines that may rhyme together ? What ia the 



the most common ] though we often have three, and even four 
in the sonnet and the Spenserian stanza. Other things being 
equal, the difficulty of constructing a stanza is proportioned 
to the number of lines made to close with the same sound 

Though there is no rule as to the number of lines that may rhyme 
together, it is a general principle, that, throughout the same poem, 
those which do rhyme should stand at regular intervals. This the ear 
expects, and it is disappointed when it finds the regularity disturbed. 
A capricious disposition of rhymes may surprise the reader, but it rare- 
ly pleases him. 

§ 491. Ease of utteranoe requires that every line of ten 
or more syllables should be so constructed, with regard to its 
sense, as to admit of at least one cessation of voice, which is 
known as the Primary Pause. Some lines admit of several ^ 
in which case, the inferior or shorter ones are denominated 
Secondary Pauses. Whether primary or secondary, these 
pauses must not contravene the sense ; and, therefore, it is 
clear, 

I. That they must not divide a word. 

II. That they must not separate an adjective and its 
noun, or an adverb and ijts verb, when, in either ease, the lat- 
ter immediately follows the former. 

§ 492. Heroic lines, or iambic pentameters, are most melo- 
dious when the primary pause comes after the fourth or the 
fifth syllable. Pope, whose accurate ear rarely allowed him 
to err in matters of euphony, generally brings the pause 
in question in one of these positions ] as in. the following 
lines : — 



eammonMt namber ? How many do we sometimes have ? To what Is the difBcnliy 
of oonstraetiog a stanza proportioned ? What principle preralls with respect to the 
regular occnrrence of rhymes? 

§ 491. What does ease of utterance require? What Is a primary pansu? What is 
a secondary pause? With what most these pauses be consistent? What two prind* 
plea, therefore, are established respecting them ? 

1 492. Where does the primary pause occur in the most harmonions heroic lines? 
What poet generally brings his pauses in one of these positions ? Show how they fid] 
In the passage quoted. 
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* Tbee, bold Longinos I II aU the Nine iDflpfn^ 
And bless tbeir critic || with a poet^s fire : 
An ardent Judge, || who, zesloaa to his trust, 
With warmth gives seatenoo, || yet Is always Just; 
Whose own example |i strengthens all his laws, 
And is himself II that great sablime ho draws." 

§ 493. The alexandrine, or iambic hexameter, requiref 
its primary pause, after the third foot. 

** The ernel, raTenoaa, hounds i| and bloody bantecs near, 
This ncblest beast of chase, || that Tahily doth bat fear, 
Some bank or qolck'flet finds ; || to which his haonch opposed. 
He tarns ap(m his foes, || that aoon have him enclosed." 

§ 494. Secondary pauses may occur in any part of a line, 
but contribute most to its melody when they stand* at a short 
distance from the primary. Observe how they fall in the 
following passages : the secondary pause is denoted by a sin- 
gle vertical line ; the primary, by parallels. 

" Two principles || in human natare | reign ; 
SolMoTe I to mge, || and reason | to reatraln : 
Kor this I a good, || nor that a bad, j we call, 
Each works Its end, || to move | or govern | all ; 
And I to their proper operation || still 
Ascribe all good, || to their improper, | ilL** 

** The dow was foiling fast, || the stars | began to blink ; 
I beard a voico; | it said, |p Drink, | pretty oreatore, | drinki' 
And, I looking o'er the hedge, |l before me I espied 
A snow-white moantain Iamb, || with a maiden at its side." 

EXERCISE. 

I. Each of the following lines contains its own words ; but 
they are misplaced, so that there is neither rhyme nor rhythnu 
Restore the order, so as to make the verses aTiapestic tetrafn- 
cter acatalectiCy rhyming consecutively. 

THE ALBATROSS. 

Where, in magnificence, tlie fathomless wares toss, 
The wild albatross soars, high and homeless ; 
Unshrinking, alone, undaunted, unwearied. 
The tempest his throne, his empire the ocean. 

$ 498. Where does the Alexandrine require its primaiy paose ? 
f 494 Where may secondary panses occnr t In what position do they oontribntt 
most to the melody of a line 1 
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Wlien, o'er the mrge, the vild terrible whirl-wind raTei^ 

And the hurricane bark the mariner's dii*ge out, 
The dark-heaving sea thou in thy glory spurnest, 
Proud, free, and homeless, bird of the ocean-world. 
When the winds are at rest and in his glow the sun* 
A.nd below the glittering tide in beauty deeps, 
Aboye, triumphant, in the pride of thy power, 
Thou, with thy mate, thy revels of love art holding 
Unconfined, unfettered, untired, unwatched. 
In the world of the mind, like thee be my spirit ; 
No leaning for earth, its flight e'er to weary, 
And in regions of light fresh as thy pinionsk 

II. Eestore the words in the following lines to their ordefi 
BO that they may rhyme as required in the best form of the 
Sonnet : — 

TBS AOTTTMN 09 tlttL 

Rown are the songs of buoyant youth's swift hours ; 

And through nis heart whose locks are white and thin 

With rime of age, the Spirit of Delight 
With a mdandioly moan goes wailing. 
For all the joys, that, with winning tone, Hope 

Proclaimed should linger, dear, bright, and deathless, 

Around the dajr which to night now waneth, 
Alone, the spirit fruitless search maketh. 
Yet to the soul, aspiring and trustful. 

Are given visions exalting of its home : 
And its lofty goal grander glorv clothes, 

'[Dian, m cloudless autunm's even, stars assume. 
In dole and in darkness Earth slowly sinks, 

While the auroral, pure, light of Heaven breaks* 

III. Eestore the words in the following lines to their 
order, so that they may rhyme, and form alternately trochaic 
igtrameter accUaieUic^ and trochaic tetrameter catalectic •*-— 

iBoir. 

While stronger grows our faith in good« 

Means of greater good increase ; 
Ko longer sUve of war, iron 

Hie march of peace onward leads. 
Still finding new modes of service^ 
* It moves air, earth, and ocean ; 
And, binding ^e distant nations, 

It proves like the kindred tie ; 
Sharmg, with its Atlas^oulder, 

Loa& of toil and human care ; 
Bearing, on its wing of liffhtning, 

Through the air swift uoughPs mission. 

18 
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lY. Beitore the words in the following lines to thek 
order, so that they may form dactylic tetrameters arxUalectic 
and rhyme oonsecatively : — 

For human fratend^ one more new claimant. 

Swelling the flood that on to eternity sweeps. 
I, who haye filled the cnp, to think of it tremble ; 

For I must drink of it jet, be it what it may. 
Into the ranks of homamty, room for him I 

In your kingdom of ranity, giro him a place I 
With kindly Section welcome the stranger. 

Not with dejection, hopefdlly, tmstliilly. 
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LESSON CVIII. 

VARIETISS OF FOETRT. 

§ 405. The principal varieties of poetry are Epic, Bra* 
matic, Lyric, Elegiac, Pastoral, Didactic, and Satirical. Each 
of these classes has its distinctive features ; yet the charac- 
teristics of several varieties may enter into the same poemi 
and sometimes do so to snch an extent that it is dificult to 
decide to which it belongs. 

§ 496. Epic Poetry is that which treats of the exploits 
of heroes. It generally embraces a variety of characters and 
incidents ; but must be so constructed that unity of design 
may be preserved, — that is, one leading and complete action 
should be carried through the work, with the distinctness and 
prominence of which the less important stories, or episodes, 
as they are called, should not be allowed to interfere. Epi 
is universally admitted to be the most elevated and majestio 
department of poetry. It is, at the same time, the most dif* 

1 4M. Snnm«rste the princfpfll Tsriettcs of poetry. 

1 491 Whst is epic poetzy J How does it oompwe with the other vsrieties ? Whst 
VBUBt bo t»^Bseryed throngfaoutr What is meant by unity of design? Wbst Is said 
of the difllealty of writing epics? What are the great insster>pieees of antiquity In 
thia department of poetry ? Of modem literatnres, which has produced the greatest 
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ficult, apd that in wbioh mediocrity is least endurable ; hence 
few have attempted it, and a still smaller number have at- 
tained success. There are few literatures that can boast of 
more than one great epic. Homer's Iliad and YirgiPs JEneid 
are the master-pieces of antiquity in this department of poetry. 
In modern times, English literature has produced, in Milton's 
Paradise Lostj incomparably the greatest epic ; in Italian 
Tasso's Jertcsalem Delivered^ — ^in Spanish, the Bxymance c/ 
the Cidj — in German, the Niebelungen-Liedj — and, in French 
the Henriadcy — are generally ranked by critics in this class 
of poems. 

An epic is also technically termed an Epopea or Epopoaia. 

The word epic is deriyed from the Greek liror, a herne poem; and 
the species of poetry so called claims a very ancient origin. History 
has generally fdrnished its themes : but a strict regard for historical 
truth in the development of the story is by no means requisite. Fiction, 
invention, imagination, may be indulged in to an almost unlimited ex- 
tent, provided the unity be preserved. Aceordiog to Aristotle, the plot 
of an epic must be important in itseif and instructrve in the reflections 
it suggests ; must be filled with suitable incidents^ as well as enlivened 
with a variety of characters and descriptions; and must maintain 
throughout propriety of character and elevatioa of style. Besidea 
these essentials, there are generally episodes, formal addresses, sustained 
pomp, and machinery. This last term, as used by critics, signifies the 
introduction of supernatural beings ; without whicK the French main- 
tain that no poem can be admitted as an epie. 

§ 497. Dramatic Poetry is closely allied to epic. Like 
the latter, it generally relates to some important event, and 
for the most part appears in the fofrm of blank, or heroic, 
verse. The term drama [derived from the Greek verb Spaxo^ 
I do or act\ is applied to compositions, whether prose or 



eplo! Enumerate the epics of difTerant llteratares. Wliat other name Is sonretimes 
given to an epic poemf Fnmr what Is the word apio derived? What Is said of the 
•rigin of epic poetry ? Whence sre its themes, for the most part, taken ? In oarrying 
oat an historical event, what may be Indnlged In t Aooerding to Aristotle, what are 
the essentials of an epic? Besides ttiese essentiids, what are generally found in a poem 
•f this class ? 

1 497. To what is dramatic poetry closely allied ? To what does ft generally relate ? 
Cn what form does it, for the most part, appear? From what ia- the word drama da- 
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poetry, in which the events that form their Eubjects are not 
related by the author, bat are represented as actually taking 
place by means of dialogue between the various characters, 
who speak the poet's language as if it were their own. The 
principles here laid down respecting poetical dramas are 
equally applicable to compositions of the same class in prose. 

In dramatic, as in epic, poetry, strict regard must be had to imlty. 
The Dramatic unities are three: — ^1. Unity of action; which requires 
that but one leading train of eyents be kept in view, and forbids the 
introduction of all underplots except such as are CAOsely connected with 
the principal action and are calculated to deyelop it 2. Uwdy of time, 
which limits the action to a short period, generally a single day. 3. 
Unity of place, which confines the action to narrow geographical 
boondB* In addition to this, regard should be had to what is termed 
poetical justice ; that is, the plot shoold be so constructed .iiat the dif- 
ferent eharacters, whether good or bad, may, at the termination of the 
piece, obtain their respective deserts. 

Tbe great dramatists of antiquity are JSschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides,—- all ornaments of Grecian literature Of these, ^£schylus 
is the most sublime: Sophocles, the most beautiful; Euripides, the 
most pathetic. The first displays the lofty intellect; the second ex- 
ercises the cultiyated taste; the third indulges the feeling heart. 
Among modems, the first place belongs to Shakspeare. In French 
literature, Bacine, MoU^re, and Ck>meiUe, are the leading dramatists ; 
in German, Schiller and Kotaebue; in Spanish, Lope de Vega and 
Calderon. 

The leading divisions of dramatic poetry are two ; Tragedy and 
Comedy. The former embraces those compositions which represent 
some great ««r sublime action, attended with a &tal catastrophe and 
calculated to awaken in the reader or spectator strong emotions of pity 
or horror. Its diction is elevated ; and it is generally written in blank, 
or heroic, yerse. Comedy, on the other hand, is that species of drama 
in which the incidents and language resemble those of ordinary life and 
the plot has a happy termination. 



rived? To whfltoompoelttoiMisthe term applied? Whst must be fttrictly regarded 
ts dnunatie poetxy? How many dramatio ooities are there? Deflne them. Who 
are the great dramatists of antiquity ? Mention the charactetistics of each. Among 
modems, to whom does tiie first place belong? Who are the leading dramatists of 
French Uteratnre ? of German ? of Spanish ? What are the leading divisions of dra^ 
matic poetry? What oomposftions are embraced onder the head of tragedy? What 
Is said of the diction of tr^pedy? In what is it generally written? Define comedy. 



r 
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The great diyisions of dramas are called Acts, and these are sub- 
divided into Scenes. Regular tragedies and comedies are limited U* 
five acts. The division must in a great measure be arbitrary, though 
rules have been laid down by various writers to define the portion of 
the plot which should be contained in each. According to Yossius, the 
first act must present the intrigue ; the second must develop it ; the 
third should be filled with incidents forming its complication ; and the 
t urth should prepare the means of unravelling it, which is finally ao- 
Qomplished in the fifth« 

A Farce is a short piece of low lomic character. Its object being 
nmply to excite mirth, there is nothing too unnatuitJ or improbable 
for it to contain. The farce is restricted to three acts as its greatest 
limit, but is often confined to two, and sometimes even to one. In 
England, it seems to have risen to the dignity of a regular theatrical 
entertainment, about the beginning of the last century; since which 
time, it has maintained a high degree of popularity, being usually per- 
formed, by way of contrast, after a tragedy. 

A Burlesque is a dramatic composition, the humor of which consists 
in mixing things high and low, — clothing elevated thoughts in low ex- 
pressions, or investing ordinary topics with the artificial dignity of 
poetic diction. A Parody, or Travestie, is a species of Burlesque in 
vrhich the form and expressions of serious dramas are closely imitated' 
in language of a ridiculous character. 

A Melodrama is a short dramatic composition into which music is 
introduced. Its plot is generally of an insignificant character, the dis* 
play of gorgcou£( scenery being its chief object. 

A Burletta is a short oomic musical drama. 

A Prologue is a short composition in verse, used to introduce a 
drama and intended to be recited before its representation. 

An Epilogue is a closing address to the audience at the conclusion 
of a drams. It sometimes recapitulates the chief incidents of the piece 
and draws a moral from them. 

§ 498. Lyric Poetry ia that variety which is adapted to 
singing and an accompaniment of the lyre or other musical 
instrument. 

Of lyric compositions, the Ode is tho most elevated. It 

Whftt are ixets and ^oenes t To bow many acts are regular tragedies and comedies con- 
ftned? What is add of the division into acts? What rale does Vosslna lay iownf 
What is a Ikrce ? Of how many acts does it consist ? At what time, in England, did It 
ilae to the dignity of a rogalar theatrical entertainment ? What is a bnrlesqae t Whal 
is a parody or trayestie? What is a melodrama? What is a burletta? What is 
prologue ? What is an epilogue ? 

S 498. What is meant by Ijrrio poetry ? What Is the most elevated of lyric, oompo* 
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ii oharaoterized by length and variety, and is for the most 
part confined to the expression of sentiment or imaginative 
thought, admitting of narrative only incidentally. In ancient 
literature, it was sometimes distinguished by a high degree of 
sublimity, as in the case of the odes of Pindar. Previously to 
the discoveries which have been recently made by scholars in 
the science of Greek metres, the Pindaric ode was supposed 
to admit of the most capricious irregularity in the length and 
measure of its lines \ and hence our modern compositions 
which were imitated from those ancient models were con- 
structed on a system of absolute license in this respect. In 
point of fact, however, a scheme of perfect metrical regularity 
pervades the Greek ode of both Pindar and the dramatic 
choruses. In English literature, Collins' " Ode on the Pas- 
sions '\ and Dryden's on '^ St Cecilia's Day'', are among the 
finest specimens of this variety of composition. 

A SoDg differs from an ode in heing shorter, having greater mii- 
Ibrmity of metre, and treating rather of tender and melancholy, than 
4^ snblime, subjectik 

A Ballad is a popular species of lyric poem which records in easy 
and uniform verse some interesting incident or romantic adventare. 
Oar most approved ballad measure is iambic heptameter, often written, 
howcTcr, in two lines, tetrameter and trimeter alternately. 

Odes sung in honor of the gods were anciently called Hymns ; and 
this term has been applied, in modern times, to the spiritaal songs used 
in chnrch-worship. The term Psalm, originally applied to the lyric 
compositions of King David and others of the Hebrew poets, is now 
used as synonymous with hymn. 

The Madrigal generally consists of less than twelve lines, and is often 
constructed without strict reference to rale, according to the fsney of 
die poet, rhymes and verses of different species being frequently intel^^ 
mingled. The subjects are generally of a tender or amorous character; 
and the expressions used in it are simple and often quaint 



•mons? Describe fb« ode. By what, In aactoBt Htentore, wm It etaamcteriMd f How 
ki the irrq^larity d metre In oar modern odes eoooanted fbr? Wbet odes are men* 
tfoned as among the Amest spedmens in onr lengnager In what respects does a song 
dlffsr trcm aa ode ? What Is a ballad f What is onr moat approyed ballad measore f 
What waa formerly meant by the term hymn t To what la this term now applied f 
What waa the original meaning of the term p»alm t With what la it now aynonymons f 
Wfaatiaa madrigal? What is aaid of the suljeeta of madrfgaUF 
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The Epigram closely resembles the madrigal in form, though it ia 
Written without reference to musical adaptation. It consists of a few 
lines embodying a lively or ingenious thought concisely expressed* 
Its point often consists in a verbal pun; but the higher species of 
Epigram is rather characterised by fineness and delicacy. 

§ 499. Elegiac Poetry is that variety which treats of 
xnonmfal subjects. Gray's "Elegy in a Country Church* 
Yard" is the most noted poem of this description in the 
. whole range of our literature. A short elegy, commemora* 
tive of the dead and expressive of the sorrow of surviving 
friends, is called an Epitaph. 

§ 600. Pastoral Poetry depicts shepherd-life by means of 
narratives, songs, and dialogues. An Idyl is a short descrip- 
tive pastoral poem. An Eclogue is a pastoral in which shep* 
herds are represented as conversing. The art of the pastoral 
poet lies in selecting for his descriptions the beauties of rural 
life^ and carefully avoiding all its repulsive features. 

§ 501. Didactic Poetry aims to instruct rather than to 
please. Generally devoted to the exposition of some dry ab* 
stract subject, it fails to interest the reader unless replete 
with ornament. Of this species of poetry, PoUok's " Course 
of Time", Young's " Night Thoughts", and Pope's " Essay 
on Man ", will serve as specimens. 

§ 502. Satirical Poetry is that in which the weaknesses, 
follies, or wickedness, of men, are held up to ridicule, or re* 
buked with serious severity. 

A Satire is general in iU character, and is aimed at the weakness, 
foUy, or wickedness, rather than the individual Its object is the reform 
mation of the abuses it attacks. A Lampoon, or Pasquinade, on the 
other hand, is personally offensive, assailing the individual rather than 
hi« fault It employs abuse in preference to argument, and aims rather 
to annoy or injure than to reform. 

■ II ■■ - I ■■! n »ii m II 

S 499. What is elegiac poetry T What is the most noted poem of this description In 
oar Uteratare ? What is an epitaph ? 

S BOO. What does pastoral poetry depict ? What la an Idyl ? What la an eelogoe 1 
In what does the art of the pastoral poet consist t 

1 501. What is the aim of didactic poetry? Why should l^ be replete with onufei 
ment ? What works are mentioned as specimens of didactic poems I 

S 602. What is satirical poetry f What is a satire t What is a lampooD 1 
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WILLIAM FALCONEIU ^oH^.^ 

ff. ^ak4. William Falconer was the son of a ^ barber in <9\^ 
^a/ Edinburgh, ^nd was bom in 1730. He had Tory few <f\^ 

• J/ avantages of education, and (went to sea (in early life) isJ 

in the merchant seryice. He afterwards became mate 
*i«a^/ of a vessel that wiedced in the Leyant and was saved ^xJL^ , / ^ 
O with only two of his crewj^Ais catastrophe formed ?Fy* J^^*' 
"^iScai the subject ci his poem entitled «The Shipwredc, on ^li 

'^ y^ which iiis reputation as a writer chiefly rests. Early 
"wf. in 1769, his '' Marine Dictionary '' appeal;^ which T^fccmu" C" 
^•# hasbeeil highly spoken of by those capable of esti- =^^ 

mating its mmts. I q^o^ Um»Sl^ 



rits. I 

^mhiia/ 'in this -sewa- year, he embarked on the Aurora but C c.^' ;/ 

■' ■ ■ A 

the vessel was never heard of after she passed the 
* I J Capej^ the poet of the Shipwreck is therefore sup- dLuse 6«ttei.'* 

^ ft/ posed to have perished by the same disaster he had 
«7 gj^ *???^ ^ graphically described. T The subject of ^ *® 

th® "Shipwreck" and its authors fate demand our ^^ 

91 interest and sympathy. K we pay respect to the / — /*• 

ingenious scholar who can produce agreeable verses L/* 

in leisure and retirement^ how much more interest n qb \ 

must we take in the " shipboy on the high and giddy / -/ ** 
mas^, cherishing the hour which he may casually 



u^ 



snatch from 



danger and fatigue. f / • 

*'tc[uved uLmotU^ of fcuixui at/* 
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WILLIAM FALCONER. 

William Falconer was the son of a barber in 
Edinburgh, and was born in 1730. He had very few 
adyantages of education, and in earlj life went to sea 
in the merchant service. He afterwards became mate 
of a vessel that was wrecked in the Levant, and was 
saved with only two of his crew. This catastrophe 
formed the subject of his poem entitled ^^ The Ship- 
wreck ", on which his reputation as a writer chiefly 
rests. Early in 1769, his " Marine Dictionary " ap- 
peared, which has been highly spoken of by those 
capable of estimating its merits. In this same year, 
he embarked on the Aurora ; but the vessel was never 
heard of after she passed the Gape : the poet of the 
Shipwreck is therefore supposed to have perished by 
the same disaster he had himself so graphically de- 
scribed. 

The subject of the " Shipwreck " and its author's 
fate demand our interest and sympathy. — ^If we pay 
respect to the ingenious scholar who can produce 
agreeable verses in leisure and retirement^ how much 
more interest must we take in the " ship-boy on the 
nigh and giddy mast ", cherishing refined visions of 
fancy at the hour which he may casually snatch 
from danger and fatigue ! 



XIPLAKATION OP MAEKS USED OK THE SPECIMEN PROOF-SHEET. 

Ir it la desired to ebange any woid to eapitala, omall capitals, Boman text (the ordt- 
nary letterX or ItalioB, draw a line beneath It, and write in the margin, Oapa^ S. eap9^ 
Rom,^ or /toA,aB the oase may be. See correctioDBl,8,H and 8, on the specimen sheet 

When it is necessary to ezponge • letter or word, draw • line throngfa it, and place 
In the margin a character leaembllng a <i of enrrent hand, which stands for the Latin 
word eUie (firatl) ; as in No. 8. 

When a wrong letter or word ocoots in the proof-sheet, draw a line through it, and 
place what most be snbstltated for It in the margin, with a vertical lino at the right; aa 
In the correctI<»ia marked 4 

Attention Is drawn to an inverted letter bjr underscoring It^and writing opposite the 
character nsed in Na 5. i 

An omitted wmd, letter, comma, semicolon, colon, exdamation-point, or interroga- 
t{on>p<Hnt, as well as brackets and parentheses, are written in the margin, with a vor- 
tical line at the right; as in the various corrections marked 6: a caret shows where to 
introduce what is thus nuu-ked in. When there is so much omitted that there is not 
room for It in the margin. It is written at the top or bottom of the page, and a line is 
used to show where it Is to be introduced ; as at the bottom of the specimen sheet 

A period is marked in by placing it in the margin inside of a drde, as in No. 9. 

Apostrophes and quotation-points are introduced in a character resembling a Y, and a 
caret is placed In the text to show where they are to be Inserted. This is iUostrated in No. 11« 

Na 82 showa how the dash and hyi>hen are introduced. 

"When a letter or word should be transposed, a line is drawn around it and carried 
to the place where it should stand, and the letters tr, are placed oppoeite, aa in No. 7. 

No. 10 shows how to mark out a quadrat or space which improperly appears 

If a broken or imperfect letter is used, draw a line through or beneath it, and 
make an inclined cross in the margin, as in No. 13. 

BometlmeB a letter <tf the wrong size will be used by mistake ; in such a case, un- 
derline it and place the letters to./ (^vrong Jbnf) in the margin, as in 18L 

If the letters of a word stand apart firom each other, draw a curved line beneath the 
space which separatea them, and two curves in the margin, as in 15. If the proper 
space is wanting between two oontlgnous words, place a caret where the space should 
be, and opposite to them make a character like a mode sharp, as shown in No. 1(L 

Two parallel horizontal lines, as in No. 17, are used when the letters of a word are 
not all in the same level, and a horizcmtal line is also drawn under such ss are out of p1ac& 

When a new pangraph has been improperly begun, a line is drawn from ittf com- 
mencement to the end of the previous paragraph, and the words no hr&ctt are written 
i:: the maigln ; see Na 18. When it is desired to commence a new parsgraph the para- 
graph mark (t) is Introduced at the place, and also in the margin. 

When letters at the commencement of a line are out of the proper level, a horizon- 
tal line should be drawn beneath them, and a similar one placed in the margin; as in 
Na 81. When any portion of a parsgraph prefects latermlly beyond the rest, a vertical 
hne should be drawn beside it, and a similar one must stand opposite to it in the mar- 
gin; seeNa88. 

When a lead has been improperly omitted, the word Lead is written at the sldo 
of the page, and a horizontal lino shows where it is to be introduced, as in No. 25. If 
a lead too many has been introduced, the error is corrected as in 84 

When uneven spaces are left between words, a line is drawn beneath, and ijpaos 
htUer iB written opposite ; see 8d. 

If it is desired to retain a word which has been marked out, dots sre placed benetti) 
it and the word ata (letit stand) is written in the margin ; as In 87. 
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Thb student will find it to his advantage always to prepare a pre- 
linodnary analysis. To aid him in this, xnodela in the principal depart' 
ments of prose composition are first presented. 

1. A Paballel. — The Old and the New TestanienL 
J. Their respective writers. 

IL The parties to whom they are each addreeaed. 
IIL The langaages in which they are respectively written. 
IV. Comparison of their style. 

y. Anthentldty of each, by whom adcnowledged. 
YL Tone of the teachings of each. 

2. A DssoBiFiivx Leiteb. — Dated Niagara Falls, 

L Acknowledge receipt of a firlend's letter, and oflbr to give an aoooont of a somSooK 

tour which yon uro supposed to liave taken. 
IL Preparations for leaving home. 
IIL Incidents on the way to Niagara. 

IT. General remarks on the pleasures, liitigaes, and advantages^ of travelling. 
Y. Description of the Falls and the surrounding places. 
YL Comparison with any other scene. 
YIL Emotions awakened by sublime scenery. 
YIIL General remarks about returning, and the anticipated pleasure of rqjoinfhg friendflb 

8. HisTOBiGAL NABEATrnB. — The Spanish Armada, 
L Introductory Bemarks on the great expeditions of which Ustoiy tells ua. 
IL Causes that led to the outfit of the Armada. 
IIL General description of the Spanish vessels of that age. 
lY. Strength of the Armada. 

Y. Consternation in Britain, and preparations to meet it 
YL Fate of the Armada. 
YIL Political Conaequencoa 

YIIL General reflections. History shows that divine interference often frustrates th« 
greatest human efTorts.' 

4. BiooRAFHioAL Sketch. — JtUins Ccesar. ' 

I. State of Bome at the time of Csasar's birth. 
IL Cesar's birth and parentage. 

IIL Incidents of his youth. Came near fklling a victim to Bylla^s cruelty. 
lY. Ilia first military ezploita. 
Y. Means which he took to attain popularity. 
YL Sapid politioal advancement Mighty conquests. 
YIL His fate ; the causes that led to It, and its oonsequenoea. 
YIIL CflBsar's character, as a general ; as an author ; as a man. 
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6. EflfiAT. — Shipt, 

L Origin. When and bj whom first made f 
IL Appeanuioe. Origiiud form and Bubeeqaent improyemenliL 
IIL Inventlona. Marinexs* compaaa ; appUcattoa of steam. 
lY. Objects for which thej are used. 

Y. UseAilneflBy as compared with other means of transportation. 
YL Effects that ships haye prodaoed on idankind. 
YIL Feelings ezdted by seeing a ship under foil sail 

41. Lather at the Diet of Worm& 



PARAIJJCI& 

6. Character of Golambns and that cf Sir 

Isaac Newton. 
r. The character cf St John and that of 

St. Paul. 
B. Lather and Calvin. 
9. Ciesar and Alexander. 
aO. Firmness and Obstinacy. 
11. Physical and Moral Gonngei 
IS. Ancient and Modem Literatnn. 

18. Invention of the Mariner'a Compaaa and 

Application of Steam to Navigation. 
14 Andent and Modem Oreeoei 
15. Andent and Modem Bomei 
19.*A Concise and a Diffose Style. 
17. Prose and Poetry. 
xB. Beanty and Sublimity. 

19. The Man of Talent and the Man of 

OenioSb 
SO. Wit and Hnmor. 
SL French and English Character. 
SSb Ooarage and SashnesSb 
3& Theorr and Practice. 
S4 The Ideal and the BesL 
S& Andent and Modern Patriotism. 
86L The Sacred and the Pro&ne FoetSw 

BBTOBIOAL NUtllAHTBS. 

ST. The Delnge. 

88. The Crossing of the Bed Sea. (Exo- 

doa, clii^ ziv.) 
S9. Naaman, the Leper. (IL Kings, chappy.) 
Sa The History of Jonah. 
81. Jephthah*8 Daughter. (Judges^ tjuap, 

XL, y. S9.) 
8S. David and OoUath. (L Samuel, chap. 

XVIL) 

88. The Beign of the Emperor Nera 
SI The Era of Haroan Al Baschid. 
Ifi. The Norman Conqaest 

80. The Crasades. 

8T. Granting of the Magna Charts. 

88w The DLsoovery of America. 

89. The Settling of America. 
40. The Beformatlon. 



48. The Thirty Tears* War. 
48l The Beign of Qoeen AniM. 

44. The Era of Loois XIY. 

45. The American Bevolution. 

48. The Battle of Banker HilL 
47. The Beign of Terror. 
4a The Invasion of Bnssia by Napol< 

49. The Hungarian Bevolution. 
5a The Euaao-Turkish War. 



BZOOSAnQQAL 
51. Mossa. 

65. Bnth. 
58. Solomon. 
54 Homer. 
55. Daniel 

58. Alexander the Oreat 

57. Cicero. 

58. Mark Antony. 

59. Mohammed. 

60. Charlemagne. 

6L Bichard Cesar do Lion. 
82. Petrarch. 
68. Tasso. 
84 Columba& 

66. Heniy YUL 
66L Erssmua 

67. Bloody Mary. 

68. Sir Isaac Newton. 

69. Qneen Elizabeth 

70. Shakspeare. 
7L Maria Theresa. 
72. Peter the Great 
78. Yoltaire. 

74 Patrick Henry. 
76k Washington. 
76L Franklin. 

77. Bobeepiene. 

78. Aaron Burr. 

79. Howard, the phUaathropiat 

80. Mungo Park. 

Ytonov, 

81. Adventures in California. 

1 82. An Encounter with Piratea. 
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SSk A lion Hunt in Bonthern Africa. 
84. Tho IndiAn*8 Beyenge. 
8& The History of a Pin. 

86. The Hiatoiy at a Bible. 

87. The Hlatoiy of a Cent 
8& The History of a Shoe. 

89. The History of a Looklng-Qlasa. 

90. The Histoiy of a Bellei 

91. Tho History of a School-room. 

92. The Story of an Old Soldier. 
98. Robinson Orasoe^ 

94. A Hurricane in the Torrid Zone. 

95. Yisit to Hoont St Bernard. 
98. The TictJni of Intemperance. 
9T. Incidepts of a Whaling Yoyage. 

98. Adyentarea in AostralliL 
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E. Frn ell or ells French. 

£. G. or ex. g:, MMfnpM ^roMo, Ibr ezamplft 
E. L, East Indies. 
EliZn Elizabeth. 
Eng., England. 
Engdn engraved. 

Ep., EpiBtiCL 

Ephn Ephraim; Epheslaaa 

£. Bn ell or ells Bcotch. 

Esq., Esquire. Eaqxai, Esquhm. 

Esthn Esther. 

£t aL, e< aUbiftad. dsewhera; a< alii^ 

and others. 
EtCn 0t eat&T'i-a-^ and so Ihrfii. 
Et seqn 0t tesumUa, and what foUowsi 
Exn Example. ^ 
Exo, Exception. 
Exec, or Exr^ Executor. 
Exec. ConL, ExecutlTe Committeak 
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Exod., ExodiUL 

EsEd^ExdnL 

Ezek., EzekleL 

Fahr., Fahrenheit 

F. A. 8^ Fellow of f ne Antiqaailaa Society. 

Fath., &thom or fitthoms. 

F. D., Fidei D^emor, Defbnder of the 
Faith. 

Feh., Febmarj. 

F. £. 8n Fellow of the Entomological So- 
ciety. 

F. G. S., Fellow of the Geological Society. 

F. H. Sn Fellow of the Horticoltoral So- 
ciety. 

Fig., figure or flgnrea. 

Fir., firkin or firkina 

Fla^ Flor., Florida, 

F. L. S., Fellow of the TifanaMin Society. 

F. "iLtJkU tnkctura, let a miztiire be made. 

FoL, fix, or £, folio or folioBb 

Fred., Frederick. 

F. B. 8., Fellow of the Boyal Society. 

F. S. A., Fellow of the Society of Arts. 
Ft or C, foot or feet 

For., ftirloDg ot ftirlonga 

Fat, Fntore. 

Gai, Georgia. 

GaL, Galatiana. 

GaL, gallon. Gab., gallona. 

G. B., Great Britain. 

G. a Bb, Grand CroM of the Bath. 

Gen., Genera] ; Genesifl. 

Gent, GentlemooL 

Gea, George. 

GoTn GoTemor. 

Goy.'Gen., GoTemor-GoneraL 

G. B., Oeorgiui Xm, King George. 

Gr., grain or gndna. 

Onln. or G^ guinea or guineas. 

H. or hr., hour or hourtv 

Hab., Habakkuk. 

Hag., Haggai. 

H. B. M., Hia or Her Britannic Mi^esty. 

Heb., Hebrews. 

Hd., hogshead. Hhd., hogsheads. 

H. K L 0., Honorable East India Ck>mpany. 

H. 11, His or Her Mi^^^* 

H. M. S., His or Her Mi^esty's Ship or Ser- 

ilce. 
Hon., Honorable. 

Hon. Gent, Honorable Gentlenum. 
Hon. Mem., Honorable Member. 
Bob. Sea, Honoisry Secretary. 



Hoa., Hosea. 

H. P., half-pay. 

H. B. H., His Boyal BlghneaiL 

Hund., hundred or hundredik 

L, island. Is., islands. 

Ibid, or ib., ibidem^ in the same plsee. 

Id., idem, the samei 

L e., <<2 M^ that Is. 

L H. S., Jeeua Bomintun Sakfoior, Jesm 

the Saviour of Men. 
DL, Hlinola 
Imp., Imperfect 
In., inch or Inches. 
Incogs, incognUOn unknown. 
Ind. or Isii, Indiana. 
In lim., in limine, at the outset 
In ioa, in loco, in or at the placei 
L N. B. L, J<Btua JfoMorenua Bex Ju* 

dcBcrwn^ Jesus of Nazareth King ct the 

Jew& 
Ins., Inspector. 
Ins.-Gen., Inspector General. 
Inst, instant <^ ^^ numth. 
Int, interest; inteijection. 
In trsn&, in tranaUu, on the passago. 
la, Iowa. 
L 0. 0. F., Independent Order of Odd Fel 

lows. 
Irreg., Irregular. 
Isa., Isaiah. 
Jan., January. 
Jas^ James. 

J. D., Jtirum Doctor, Doctor of Laws. 
Jer., Jeremiah. 
Jno., John. 
Jona., Jonathan. 
Joe., Joseph. 
Josh., Joshua. 
J. P., Justice of the Peace. 
Jud., Judith. 
Judg., Judges. 

Judg. AdT., Judge Adyocate. 
Jun. or Jr., Junior. 
Just, Justice. 
J. Y. D., Jitrie ittriueque Doctor, Doo* 

tor of each Law (of the Canon nvd th« 

Civil Law). 
Kan., Kansas. 
K. B., King's Bench. 
K. B., Knight of the Bath. 
K. C, King's CounseL 
K. 0. Bn Knight Commander of the BaU 
Ken. or Ky., Kentucky. 
K. Gn Knight of the Garter. 
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KO, UldeTklii or MldMldM. 

K.11, Knight of Maltk 

K. P., Knight of 8t Patriok. 

K. T^ Knight of the ThisUa. 

Kt or Knt, Knight 

Ifc,Ilne. 

La., Lonidana. 

LaoL, Lamentationa. 

lAt, hitltnde. 

Lb^ poond or pounds (wttight). 

]L C, Lower Canada. 

U D^ Lady JHy, 

Ld^ Lord. Ldp., Lordahfpi. 

Leag., lea., or L, league or leagnea. 

Lb L, Long Island. 

Lib. or L, Uber, Book. 

Lieut, Llentenant 

Lient-OoL, Lieutenant- Colonel 

Lieut Comdg., Lieutenant Commanding; 

Lieut-Oen., Lientenant-OeneraL 

Lieut-OoY., Lleutenant-Ooyemor. 

Liy., UverpooL 

LL. B^ Legum Baeedkmr^ua^ Bachelor 
of Laws. 

VU, D., Ltffui» DoetCTy Doctor ni Laws. 

Lon. or I<ond., I<ondon. 

Lon. or long^ longitude. 

L. a. Zoom iS{^i» Place of the SeaL 

Lt, Light 

Lt Ll, Light Inlhntrjr. 

L X Xn Beptuaglnt (yer8ion> 

M., milUt one thousand. 

ILf mamipuhu^ a handftd. 

IL, fneridiet meil4jan, noon. 

VL,mi9C«t mix. 

M^ mile or mUeSi 

K. or Mon&, JfoiMfoiir, Mr-, Sir. 

Maoc^ MaocabeeSb 

Mag., Magazine 

Mi^., Hi^or. 

MsJ.-Oen., M^jor-General« 

MaL, Malachi. 

Man., ManasseSi 

Mar., March. 

Mass. or Ms., Manachnaetta. 

Math., Mathematlca. 

Matt, Matthew. 

M* Bn MtdidntB Bacodlaureua^ Bachelor 
of Medidne. 

MB., Mu8iem BaooalaureuB^ Badielor 
cf Muda 

M. C, Member of Congresa. 

M D., M«dioiruB Doctor^ Doctor of Medi- 
cine. 



Md., Maryland. 

Meu, Maine. 

Mam., memento^ remember; memorai 

dum. 
Measrsi, Metaleurt, gentlemen. 
Mia,Mlcah. 

Mich., Michigan ; MIehaeL 
Mid., Midshipman. 
Miss., MississippL 
Mo., M3aBonrL 
Mo., month. Moil, montb& 
M. P., Member of Parliament 
M. P., Member of Police. 
Mr.,MlBler. 
M. B. A. 8., Member of the Boyii Adatto 

Bodety. 
M. & a 8., Member of the Boyal Golkge 

of Surgeons. 
M.B.LA., Member of the Soyal Irish 

Academy. 
Mn., Mistress. 

MS., manuBoripiUM% uanuaor^ 
MBS., manuscripts. 
Mus. D., Doctor of Mnsie. 
M.W., Most Worthy. 
1^., N^ortti. 
N., note or notea 
N. A., North Amexica. 
Kah., Nahnm. 
Nath., KaihanieL 
N. B., nota &eiM, mark weO. 
N. B., New Brunswick. 
N. CL, North Carolina. 
N. S., New Engbmd. 
Nebi, NebraskiL 
Neh., Nehemiah. 
Nem. con., nemine eontradic^nis; Nem. 

disa, nemin^ disaenU&niei unanimous^. 
N. F., Newfoundland. 
N. H., New Hampdiirei. 
N. J., New Jen&y, 
NL, nalL Nls., naOs. 
N. M., New Mezieo. 
N. O., New Orleans. 
Nol, numero, in number ; number. 
Noe., numbers. 
Not., Norember. 
N. S., Nova Scotia ; New iscy te. 
N. T. or New Test, New Testament 
Num., NumberSk 
N.T., New York. 
0., Ohia 
Ob., objection. 
Obad., Obadlah. 
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Obt, obedient 

Oet, October. 

Olynu, Olympiad. 

Or., Oregon. 

0. 8., Old Style. . 

O. T. or Old Test, Old Testament 

O. T., Oregon Territory. 

O. U. A., Order of United AmerieaitfL 

Ozon., Oxford. 

Oa., ounce or onnoeSb 

P., page. Pp., page& 

P., pole or polea. 

P. leq., partM CBqucHet, equal parta. 

Par., paragraph. 

Part, partidple 

Payt, payment 

PdLipaid. 

Penn. or Pa., Pennsylvania. 

Per an., per annum, by the year. 

Perf., Perfect 

Pet, Peter. 

Ph. D^ FkUoBopMa Ihetor, Dootor oi 

Philoaophy. 
PhiL, Phillpplana. 
Pbila. or PhiL, Philadelphia. 
Philem., Philemon. 
Pinx. or pzt, plnaBUt painted. 
PliC, PbdnttflU 
P. M., Post Master. 
P. K., poti mrnHdUnif eveningi 
P. M. G., Post Master Genend. 
P. 0., Post Office. 
Pofn, popnlatl<ni. 
Prep., preposition. 
Prea., President; present 
Prob., Problem. 
Prot, Professor* 
Prop., Proposition. 
Prot, Protestant 

Pro teoL, pro Umpors,, for the time being. 
Proy., Proverbs. 
Proz., prooaima^ of next month. 
P. B. 8., President of the Boyal Society. 
P. 8., Po«i aeHptum, Poataoript 
P.8.,Privy8eaL 
Pa., Psalm or Psalms. 
Pt, pint PfcB^ pints. 
Pab. DooL, Pablio Docoments. 
Pun., puncheon or puncheons. 
Q., Queen. 

Q. or Qnes., Question. 
Q., qttadrant, fiurtbing; quadrafUM, ikr- 

thingSL 
Q. B., Qneen^B BendL 



Q. GL, Queen'ft Counsel 

Q.EJ>^ quod erat donunuirandumt whloa 

was to be proved. 
Q. E. F., quod era$ /bofsrKkffis which 

was to be done. 
Q 1. or q. pk, quanhMn Ubet or plaeei, sa 

much aa you please. 
Qr^ quarter. 
Q. 8., qtumhim 9t0eU, a sufficient quan- 

titj. 
Qt, quart Qt&, quarts. 
Qy., Queiy. 

B., SeoBi, King ; JBegina, Queen. 
B., rood or roods; rod or rods. 
B. A., B(^al Academician. 
B. A^ Boyal Artillery. 
B. A^ BuBSIan America. 
B. R, Boyal Engineers. 
Becd., Beceived. 
Bee. Sea, Becording Seoretaiy. 
Beet, Beotor. 

Be£, Bdbrmed; Beflbnnatlon. 
Beg., Beglster. 
Begt, Beglment 
Bep., Bepresentattre. 
BeVnBeverend; BevelattaiUL 
B. L, Bhode Idand. 
Blchd., BIchard. 
B. M., Boyal Maiinsfli 
B.K., Boyal Navy. 
Bobt,Bobert 

Bom., Bomaa; Epistle to the BcaaaiUL 
B. B., Bailroad. 
B.S. ^^BegimSooi^atU Sooiua, Fellow 

of the Boyal Sodely. 
Bt Hon., Bight Honorablew 
Bt Bov., Bight Beverend. 
Bt WpfoL, Bight Wotshipfli]. 
B.W., Bight Worthy. 
8., South. 

8., shilling or shillingsi * 
8. or seck, see(md or seconds. 
8. A., South America. 
Sam., Samuel (Book of). 
SamL, SamueL 
8. A. S., BoaUtatta AnHquartorum So* 

okUf Fellow of the Society of Antique* 

rians. 
8. a. South Oarolina. 
Sc, aoulpait, engraved. 
So, scmple or scruples. 
8. caps., small capitals. 
8chr., Schooner. 
8dL, sa, or si, aoOioii, namely. 
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8m^ iMk. or ^ iftcitlmi ex Mottan^ 

BeiL, Senior; Sonato; Sonatoc 

Sopt, Beptombor. 

Soif^ SorgMiit 

B«i9.-M4n Seigotnt-lLdor. 

BoTTt, Bflnrant 

B. J. (if Sapreme JiidkUl Gout 

80L, toIoUon ; Soknnoa. 

80L, Sdidtor. 

80L GoiL, Solicitor GonenL 

B,F,<^R.tSenahupopnhi§qm§Momami^ 
Um Senate and people of Bema 

Bq. m., square mOe or mllei. 

8. B., Snndaf School 

Bi S^ teguenUOf what iolOiowB, 

BtfBalot; itreet 

B.T. Dn Sandm Thsdloffim I>oelor, Doe- 
tor of DItIdI^. 

Ster^ Sterling. 

B. T. P., <&Mioto Thsoloffim Fntfitttor^ 
Trateeaor of Dlvlalty. 

B.T.T.Ih e« MM lerra leoU, maj the 
euthbellghttotheei 

Bopi, Sapplement; Snpenuuneruy* 

Bnigi} Sai)ge(Ni* 

Siirg.-Oen, Bargeon-OeneiaL 

Boa, Boaannah. 

Tn ton or tooA, 

Tenn^ Twmoaaeeb 

Tex^Teza& 

Text Bee., Tssakf JtiOfpliM, the BeceiTed 
Text 

Tliea, Theodore^ 

Theor^ Tfaearem. 

Theii^ ThesBilonlattiL 

Tho8b, Thomas 

Tier., tleroe or tleroMi 

Tlm^ Tlmothj. 

Tlt,Tltaa. 

T. Oi, torn oyer. 

Toh. Toblt. 



T^^ Tmstee. Tn^ Tmstee^ 
IYbul, tnmalatloii ; tranBlator. 



U. O, Upper Ouada. 

IT. E. L O, United EMt India Oompenj. 

U. J. a, Uiriuatme JurU J>oetor,T)QtlUn 

of each Law (Oanon and GlvUX 
U. K., United Kingdom. 
Ult, nltimo, of last numth. 
Univ., UnlTersi^. 
U. B., United Statei. 
U. B. A.. United States of Amerlea. 
U. 8. A^ United States Army. 
U.& H, United States Mail. 
U. S. N., United States Navy. 
Y. or Tld^ vtd4, 
Ya., Yliglnia. 
Yer. or t., ^erae or ▼€ 
Yen^ T&, or v., venua, against 
Y. g., 9mid ffroHa, tat example. 
YlL, vitUUeelt namely. 
YoL or Tn Tolmne. Yols., TohuiieSi 
Y. Piea or Y. P^ Yloe Piealdent 
Y.B., FieCoKa iS40r<nak Qaeen Yletotli 
Yt, Yennont 
W.,WeBt 
W. £, wrong font 
W. L, West Indies. 
Wis., Wiaeonsln. 
WlsdL, Wiadom (Book <tf > 
Wk. or w., week. 
-Wm.,WlUlam. 
W. T., Washington Tenitofj. 
Wt, weight 
Xma&, Christmaik 
Xn., Obristian, 
Xntj., Christianity. 
Xt, Christ 

Tr., jeer. Ym, years, 
ifcft, el e a i er i -m^ and so inflfc 
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J^retiaHoru, to be followed by periods, 
89. Tabic 0^480. 

Abridging^ in what It consists, 846. 

Acc&iU (character), acute, where used, 149. 
Graye, where used, 149. Circumflex, 
where used, 149. 

Accent (stress of the voice), tendency to 
throw it back in polysyllables, 60i In 
poetry, constitutes length, 408L 

Adage^ the, 84fi. 

Addiaonj his illustration of delicacy of 
taste, ITfiw His style, 264 

Adjeeti^aes^ origin o^ 8a Definition of; 68; 

Ad)tmctt definition of; 69. 

Ad/oerbt, origin of; 82. Definition <^ 64 
When misplaoed, are often a source of 
obscurity, 286. 

AgreeahltnM»i held by some to constitute 
beauty, 210. 

AleoDandrine, the, of what it consists, 411. 
Where used, 411. Too cumbrous for an 
entire piece, 412. 

Aliaon, his view of taste, 171. 

Allegory, what it i^ 24& 

. AttuHone, often form pleasing Introduc- 
tions, 882. 

Alphabet, derivation of the word, 24 The 
Phoenician, supposed to have been de- 
rived fh>m the Hebrew, 27. The Oreek, 
and its derivatives, 28. The Latin, de« 
rived fh>m the Greek, 28. The English, 
derived fh>m the Latin, 28. Number 
9t letters in different alphabets, 29. 

J9* 



AmMguiiy, in what it consIstB, 9SQ. A 
taxxlt of firequent occurrence, 290i Its 
commonest varieties, 290. 

Amphibtackf the, 408. 

Amphimacer^ the, 408. 

Ampl^ficaUon, in what it consists, 829L 
Of definitions, 888. Of arguments^ 888. 

AnaZogy^ argument fi-om, 888. 

^fu%«i«, of subjects, 826— 82a Should in- 
variably be drawn up, 829. 

Anapeat^ the, 408. 

Anecdote^ the, 870. 

Angles, the, united with the Saxons in in- 
vading England, 44 Who they were, 
44 Outnumbered by the Saxons on the 
continent^ 45. Gave their name to Britain, 
44^45i 

Anglo-Saaon Language, an offshoot of 
Gothic, 46. Modified but Uttle by the 
Danish invasions, 47. Changes by which 
it was converted into EngUsh, 51. 

AnUbacchiue, the, 408. 

AnHdUmam, 251. 

AntUhegU, 250. Used in Proverb^ 25t 
Often employed in parallelB, 84& 

42>A«BrMi«, 286L 

Aphoriem, the, 845. 

Apocope, ^61^ 

Apologue, the, 889. 

Apophaeie,^^. 

Apophthegm, the, 845. 

Apostrophe, meaning of the WOTd, 142L 
Form and position of the character so 
called, 142. Bules for the, 142. Whe;t 
used to denote the omission of letter^ 
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141 UMdtoisnBflMpliinlcndtten, 
Aft, 148L Tbe llfim to called, S80. 
Appeal totks/tdimifM, In aaaigiuiMDtatiTe 



^fVMN«ni; what It to, «M. 

.^fyiHMRilatf M /Kao0«rM^ tha^ 880k For- 
mal divMoiia << 88CL 

.^[fV«OT«ii^ propv aRangament at, 88BL 

^riilotfe, his niloa for nnitj of aetioii,188. 

Armoriean Lam^ptagt^ its woadaftil r»- 
aemManee to Welsh, 88L 

Ari^ ita relation to aelraoe, IttL 

^nici0;the,definitlQaoi;6& The dsHntte, 
88L Tbe indefinite, 6& 

Aasooiolfoiii; Instrumental In Inersaslng 
the p toaaui ea <rf the ImaglnatioBi, 181 
Penottal,187. Hationa],187. HMorleal, 
187. Bonne of snbUmltj In soonda, 201 
Sooree of heaatj in aopndai SSBL 

AtiarUk, the, when need, 19L 

A&teritm^ the, where used, 101 

^«yiuMor,881 



AmcMm, the, 401 

BaUad, the^ defined, 4S1 

Barbaritmt, of what thej oooslst^ STL 

BaUlea^ sablime descriptions U, 901 

Meautiff ehamoter of the emoUona it ez- 
dtos» 914 Yariistj of Its appUcations, 
911 Theoriea as to its source^ S1& 
Ooloiv one of Its cUef elements, 911 
Begnlarity of flgnre^ one of its elements, 
9ir. Hogarth's line oi; 917. Smooth- 
ness, fwsentlil to it^ 911 Gentle motion, 
an element oi; 911 Bmallness uid deH- 
esey, elements oi; 911 Design, a sooroe 
ot, 911 Morsl beanty, 99L Beanty of 
the haman eoantenance, 991 ; depends 
mainlj on the eipresslon, 991 Beanti- 
ftilsoands,991 The beantlflil in writing, 
991 

g rf fat-fa<ftnsa, its meaning in the Freneh 
language, 161 Its general aoeeptstlon 
In EngUah, 107. 

BOie, sublimity of the> 911 

Biography^ what It iS) 869. Btyle appro- 
priate to, 869. 

9lank Verts^ a &vorable medium for ex- 
pressing sublime ideas, 911 Of what it 
consiBta, 419. Tbe most elevated of all 
measoioe, 412. Most difficult to write, 
411 



AMn»ai^911 

BracBt the, for what naed, ISL 

A^ioMi^ for what they ai« used, 181 148 
How to ponetnate matter within bnd^ 
eta, 141 

Br^tagne^ ttadttkm nipeetfaig tts settle> 
ment,81 

.AnsMt, the, 101 

BrUaim, state ct, beftre ttm Bomaa vat- 
qnest,84. Settled by Oelta, 86/ Gennan 
eoloniea planted there at an early data^ 
4SL InTaikMi c( by the Saxons, 41 !»- 
▼asion oi; by the Danes^ 41 Oonqnoll 
oi; by the Nonnans, 41 

BurUtjuSt » speeka o' wit, 997. A bofw 
leBqne,whatitl^4SL 

AtristtOk ttM^ defined, 4SL 

C. 

(XmI^iio^ cf periods, 801 

Oadmms, the introdneer of letters into 
Greece, 91 

Oambriatit a branch of the Celtle tongoa 
81 

OapOaU, T4 Boles Ibr, 74—71 Small 
71 Too free use o^ to be avoided, 78 
Wh«i used tor figures^ to be IbDowed by 
periods, 81 

Cktpiknu, what they are, 161 

Caret, the, for what need, 101 

Oaidifoords, what tlM7 are, 181 

OediUa, the, where osed, 101 

CdUe Lamgwigen the parent of many 
tongues, 81 An olftboot fhm the He* 
brew, mt Ph^dan, 87. Branches oi; 
81 Its peeuUsr Ibatnroe, 88. Oeltto of 
Britain, how ihr modified during the 
period of Boman supremacy, 40 ; supers 
seded by Bazoo, 41 Eng^ words d^ 
rived ftxxn it, 01 

Ohairae€tr% astronomical, 161 

Chamoerf writings oi; 01 

Oieero, the most hatmonlona <^ writei^ 
80t 

OiromnloenMonM, indefinite^ violate pre- 
cision, 981 

CUwwndiin, the style o^ often violates 
unity, 811. 

Otatue^ definition oi; 68. Belatlve, 60. 
Participial, 69. Adverbial, 69. Vocative^ 
70. Adjective, 71 Apposltiona], 70. 
Cknaal, 70. Hypothetical, 71 Depend- 
ent, 70. Independent^ 71 Yocativoand 
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CAuaal, ney«r restrietiTe» 110. Parti- 
ciplal, when restrictWe, 111. Appoei- 
ttonftl, rule Ihr pnnctnattng, 118. Ab- 
Bolato, to be set off by the comma, 118. 

f^amesa^ in. what it consistfl, 284 In- 
voItcb parity, luropriely, and preddon, 
284. Faults opposed to it, 284. 

tRimatR, wbat it is, 251. Derivation of the 
term, 251. Climax of son&d, 261. 

Cfoining^ of wiHrds, forbidden except to 
those who are unfolding a new adeiioe^ 
272. Of compound words, 272. 

Cbttoqutalidnu, to be avoided, 276. 

Coioti, derivation of the word, 97. Its flnt 
use, 97. Formerly much used, 97. Its 
place St the present day usurped by the 
semicolon, 97. Bules for the, 97, 98, 99. 
When to be followed by a dash, 98. 

Cb2or, one of the chief elements of beauty, 
216. Peculiarities which enhance its 
beauty, 216w 

Tomedy, defined, 420. 

ifofnedy EngUe?^ too often disgraced by 
obscenity, 288. 

IXiwtma, meaning of the word, 104 De- 
gree of separation it denotes, 104. Not 
found in early manuscripts^ 104 How 
provioudy denoted, 104 Genoal rule 
for11ie,104 Special rules for the, 106— 
126. Cautions in the use oi; 12a Not to 
be hitroduoed simply because a sentence 
lsIon&128L Kdttobensedafteragram- 
matlcal subgeoi what immediately fol- 
lowed by its verb, 128. Not to be used 
before and connecting two words only, 
128w To be omitted when there is doubt 
as to the propriety c€ using it, 129. 

gommunicaUofit media of; 18. 

Jbmj>asiti<m, Bucoessivf stops oi; 829. The 
art defined, 848i 

CompoHUona, revision oi^ 884 Sugges- 
tions as to the correction of^ 886i 

OimoUenMSy essential to sublimity in wri- 
ting, 207. Carried to exoess, produces 
obscuri^, 266. 

Cor^tmcitonSf origin at, 82. Definition o^ 
64 list oi; 64 

Cbnnaction of foordt, dauBea, and mmu 
herSy general principles relating to the^ 
87,8a 

CotUreuti a, heightened by a resemblance 
in language and construction, 29a 

Oorrefipondwice epistolary^ 856. 

0(>Ufntenanc&, beauty of the, 222. 

19 



Clov^piUty the, of what it consists, 402. Tha 
heroio should have complete sense with* 
in itself, 411. Delights in antitbesee, 41\ . 

CouHn, his view of taste, 171. 

CriUeUm, &tal to the pleasures of the 
imagination, 185. Beaaon why it is sel- 
dom correct in the case of young per- 
sons, 186. Definition ni, 8ia Developed 
the rules of rhetoric, 8ia Beauty and 
truth, its olijects, 819. Belation between 
its ancient and its present character, 819. 
Literary, 820 ; its office, 820 ; should be 
based on feeling as well as rules, 821; 
abuse ot; 821; objectlona to^ 822; Iti 
principles not arbitrary, 822. 

CurioaUy^ a universal passion, 191. 

B. 

Dactyl, the, 408.* 

Darkneaa, a source of sublimity, 197. 

Daah, but lately introduccid, 181. Too 
fireely used at the present day, 18L 
Bules for the use of; 181—184 When to 
be used after other points, 182, 188. 
When used to denote the omission of let- 
ters, 142. 

DateBf how to be written, 12a 

D^finiUoMf how they may be ampUflied, 
88a 

DeUeaoy, an element of beauty, 2ia 

J>e8critiiiony in what it consists, 848. Of 
material ol^ects, 849. Of natural scene- 
ry, 85a Of persons, 861. 

2>eHgn, an element of beauty, 219. Uni^ 
oi; essential to the effect of a composi- 
tion, 220. 

JHcBreeia, the, for what used, 16L Maaai* 
ing of the word, 152. The figure so 
called, 286. 

JHalogue, the, 876. Used for the difleoa- 
sion of serious topics, 87a 

IHdacHo Poetry y 42a 

JHffyMMM, too great, to be avoided, 96a 

DimeUr, of what it consists^ 404 

JHminvUvse, origin oi; 219. 

Disorder, a source of sublimity, 19a 

Disquisition, the, 880. 

DisssrtcOUm, the, 880. 

Distich, the, what it is, 401 

Division, the, of an aigumentatiye di» 
course, 887. 

Dtvision-Marks, 15a 

Doiible Comma, the, for what used, IbH, 

Doubls Daffffsr, the, 161. 
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»rmmaa, of wbat flMgr Li ii mlrt, flT. 

TitloB cf tlM Una, «lf . IMtMoa << 

iDto aeto and MttMB. 4n. 
Dramatic Poetry^ ckadj allied to E|iie, 

dir Tbrwdfaniatteanltta^^aa JjtM^ 

tagdIvMooa<<4iOL 
|>raiiMlMi^ tba diatfofalibad, of aatlaattj, 

480. TliadMlacalaliad,lBiiiodiniUt«i^ 

atan%4iOL 



JMoffu e , the, 4M^ 

SdUoriai^ the, 8801 

JZfl^o iVMl^, of wbat it traata. 488. 

EiUpti*^ narka oi; 151. The H^nn ao 
eaUed, 887. Improper, a eame at ob- 
aeorlty, S8& 

SmpkaaU-Markt^ ISa . 

JRma, what tbey are, 151 

jnuiaa^a,wbatttla.88& I>eeanotJiiBtliy 
a Tlolatkm of ajntafetSeal mlea, S8& 

Wnglandy a eomiption of Anglelaad, 41 

JtnglUk Lamguagot the^ ftmnattan U, 48. 
Ftrat book in, 6a Ita fonna aettled by 
WldliliB'k tranaiatioii of the Bible. 60. 
Ita Saxon derfyatiyea, 68, 6BL Mb Nor- 
man Freoeh deriyatiTea, 68L Ita modem 
Vnneh deriyatiTeo» 61 Ita Ladn de- 
riyatiyea, 61 ItB Celtie deriyatiyeo, 6Bi 
Ita Greek derfyatlyeo, 61 Ita mlweU 
laneona elenaenta, 61 Four flftha of Ita 
eomnt wordii, <rf 8axon origin, 57. ItB 
ebaraeterlatiea, 57. Ita orthogr^ihj, 6flL 
Ita qrntaetleal eonatmetliNi^ 66l Ita ▼»- 
riety, 66. Ita poetleal terma, 66. Ita 
Btrength,69. Ita fleidblUtj, 6a Iti har- 
mony, Oa Ita almplldty, 6L 

J^i^MCry,ofwhatittraBla,418. Unity 
<rf dealgn, eanewHal to^ 411 Jfipie poema 
of diflbrent hmgQage^ 418. Deiiyation 
of the term «p<c^ 419, The pkt of an 
epie, what it ahoold be, 418. 

Epigram^ the, defined, 48a 

jr/7<lo^tM, the, tfL 

BpUodm, what they are, 411 

JSpUomMng^ tn what it eoiirialai 841 

JBpapea^ the, 418. 

^S^<eooaf<o«,inwhatttoQnBi8ta»a81 Y** 

iletiea o^ 888. 
Br^e Language, a branch of Oeltto, 81 
^•^y, 878. Wide application of the 

*«nn» 878. Diffonsnt daisea o^ 880. 

lAtitnde aOowed In the condnet o( 881 
^^•'**<*Vy. ilgnwe d; 881 



Jwtomfllfam (the figure). 861 
Iteolainatfoii-fMfal ralea for the use eT 

the,8S<^-86. Boea not always denote the 

MOM degree of aepaiatloB, 96. dae of 

more than one, 85i. 
JbonUMm, the, 881 
ApoafKon, In what it conatetii 851 
Mtaprutitm^ haa mnch to do with beanty 

of eoontenanoe, 888. 

F. 

Jb5l^the,8ft». 

Forest the, defined, 421. 

JM; what they axe, 401 Ennmeratlco 
oi;401 Primary, 401 Beeondary, 401 

FictUm^ what It la, 871 May be made 
the yehlde of good or eyil, 871 

Figure, regnlarHy oi; a Bonsoe of besoty, 
817; not aynonymooB with aameneaa, 817. 

JV^UTM, what they are, 881 Fonrdaasea 
of; 881 Of orthography, 881 Of ety- 
mology, 881 Of syntax, 887. Ofilietoric^ 
888, 848; origin of; 840; hiatory of flg- 
mvtive langnage, 841 ; most need la the 
early atagea of sode^, 818; grow \tm 
common as a language p r og pc es c e in r^ 
fin«ment,Stf ; adyantagesaocrainglhmi 
the nse of; 8^0—844; flre4)nently oonyey 
the meaning m<Mre forcibly than plain 
langnage, 844; mlea for the nse o( 
844-854; not abaolntely easentha to 
beanty of composition, 844; ahonld not 
be the chief <^ect had in yiew, 856; 
ahonld aprfng natnrally ttam the anlijeet, 
806; ahonld not be used to ezcesa, 861 

French Language, the sooroe of many 
English word^ 61 Character of the, 61 
Its poetry, without rhyme, IndlcttngnftBli- 
able fhmi proae^ 60. 

FriQidbUy^tiA, 

FriHan Language, its lesemblaiiee to 
SngIid^41 

FriHane, teaaona ibr supposing that they 
engaged In the inyaslon of Britain, 4& 
Where they liyed, 45. 
FronUtpiece, the, 161 

If* 

6><ulic, a braneh of Celtic, 81 

^Sle<ffn<,871 

Gardens, Chinese, 191 

Chnim, disUnction between It and tast^ 

181,181 Uniyersal, 181 
Oermanie Languages, offishootaof Qothtab 

41 
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CetturMf 14 Extent to which they were 

carried on the andent stage, IS. Decline 

of their oae, lA. 
OoOiio Langtiaffet ita two great branches, 

46. 
OfWie, Hogarth's line oi; 217. What It 

is, 221. 
Grandeur^ see SublUnUy. 
Greek Langtuige^ the, English sdentiflo 

terms borrowed from, 60. 

Bdmumy^ in what it consists, 299. Words 
to be ayoided as inharmonioos, ddO. 
Beqoires the writer to avoid repeating a 
sonnd, 800. Boqnires him to ayoid a 
SDCoession of words of the saibe number 
of syllables, SOL Depends on th proper 
arrangement of the parts of a sentence, 

801. Carried to greater perfection in the 
ancient languages than in ours, 801. 
Danger of paying too much attention to, 

802. Bequires that the fbllest clauses 
and most sonorous words be reserred for 
Ihe dose <rf a sentence, 80& Highest 
kind of; consists in the adaptation of 
sound to sense, 804. 

Bead-Unee^ what they are, 156. 
Hebrew9^ toeir claim to tlie invention of 

letters, 2<i, 
Eemudch^ a, what it is, 402. 
Mmgiet and Borsct^ expedition of; 42. 

Hengist's stratagem for procuring land, 

4& 
JSeptameter^ of what it consists, 404 The 

regular ballad-measure of our language, 

408w Generally written in two Itaes, 408. 
Eercio Line^ its character, 410. Used 

in the Spenserian stanza, 410. lHost 

commonly found in the form of ttie 

ooui^et 411. Constitutes blank yerse, 

412. 
Hexameter^ of what it consists, 404 
BieroglyphicSy 21. 
BindooB^ their daim to the invention of 

letters, 26w 
BUtarianSi of England, 868. Of America, 

869. 
ffiatory, a, what it is, 868. Essentials of a 

good history, 868. Style appropriate to, 

869. 
Bogarthf his line of beauty and line of 

grace, 21T. 
Bumet hia riew of taste, 170. 



Aimor, hi what it consists, 281. Opposed t« 
the pathetic, 282. Ito subjects, 282. Not 
short-lived, like wit, 282. Novelty not 
essential to it, 282. Enters into every 
literature, 238. Carried to the greatest 
perfection fai Don Quixote, 288. Di»> 
tinctlon between it and ridicule, 288. 

Bymn, the, 422. 

JB'j^er&aAm, what it is, 288. Enters large 
]y into poetry, 288. 

Byperlxiie, what it is, 249. Occurs in 
common conversation, 249. Haa its ori- 
gin In liveliness of imagination, 249. 
Violent hyperbole, out of place in mere 
descriptions, 269. May be so extravagant 
as to render the writer ridiculous, 259. 

Byphen, derivi^ion of the word, 148. What 
it is used to denote, 148. Bules for its 
use, 148, 144 Sometimes employed in* 
stead of the dleresis, 144 

I. 

Iambus, the, 408. 

Jdyl, the, 428. 

Imagery^ or Vision, 250. 

Imagination, defined, 188b Pleasures of; 
188 ; process by which they are excited, 
188. Its exuberance in youth Iktal to 
sonnd criticism, 196. Its pleasures in- 
creased by associations, 186w Has had 
much to do with the origin of figures, 
241. YividnesB of; apt to betray the young 
into too great fioridity, 264 

Imitation, fidelity of, a source of pleasure 
to the imagination, 190. Servile^ to be 
avoided, 816w 

Index, OT Band, fbr what used, 150. 

Induction, the process of, 888. 

If^/tnUi/oe Mood, when to be preceded by 
the comma, 124 

In/lnity, a source of sublimity, 194 

InierjecHona, the first words, 29. Defini- 
tion of, 66. To be followed by exdama- 
tion*pointB, 94 

Interrogation (the fignreX 260. 

Interrogation-point, rules for the, 91. 
Does not always denote the same degree 
<tf separation, 9B. 

Introduction, importance of an efl'ectlve, 
880. Varieties of; 881, 882. Ofanargn 
mentative dlBconrse, 886; modesty, e»- 
sential to it, 887. Should be aocommo 
dated to the discourse that is to follow 
887. 
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ISmpmiKms not « dlfMon of riMtorie, IM. 
In what It oolldst^ 886. The most dlf- 
flcalt part of oompoaltloD, 88S. 

IrwUznd, orlglnallf peopled byOkitingin- 
Un colonlea, 83. 

/rony, 284) fiUL 

kalian Languag^^ orlgtn tft the, 41. 

Italic*^ bow Indiceted In nmnacript, 104 
For what used, 164. Not to be too freely 
employed, 154. Their nee in the English 
Bthle, IM. * 

ifeu de moU, S80. 
JutUc^t poetical, 4aa 

K. 

Kauiteride%^ or ScOly /•fas, interoonrso 
orUiePb«Bniclan8withthe,8d. Peopled 
tyOel^SS. 

Lampoon^ the, 4t8. 

Lanifuag€^ spoken, 16; Its origin, IT; 
theories as to its origin, 18 ; the gift of 
Deity, It. Written langiuge, 20; Its 
different systems, 2L The Pbcsnleian, 
written from right to left, 28. Mode of 
writing the Greek, 28. Oradnal de- 
velopment of a system of; 29. EngUsh, 
%tt Sngliah Lobnguag^ Irish, supposed 
to have been derived from tiie PlMenician, 
86. CelUe, see Osttto Xan^va^e. Effeot 
of climate and atmosphere on, 88L InA* 
▼idoal languages affected by the charac- 
ter cf those who speak them, 09. 

tatiniMing^ of Johnson and tals Indtatoca, 
BOi 

latUn Language^ EngUah w<erds derived 
ft«om it, 64. 

Lead^rSyVKk 

leads, what they are, 154. ^ 

£«(<er«<character8), introduced into Greece 
by Cadmns, 26. First divided into dif- 
fbrent dasses by Thaut, 25. Their in- 
vention attributed to Thaut by Sancho- 
niathon, 26. The honor of their iavcB- 
tlon claimed by the Indiana, 20. 

/efttfre (species of composition), 866. News. 
866. Of business, 866. Official, 856. Of 
friendship, 867. Of condolence, 867. Of 
oogratulation, 857. Of lotrodnctioD, 



Style of, 886. Amwcu to^ 8011 
MsBual execntioD of, 869. Bate ot, 868L 
Address U, 860. Subscription c^ 861. 
F<dding and sealing o^ 86Sl Sopenorip- 
tion of; 866u 

JAoenteB, poetical, 40L 

Ltfrie Poetry, 421, 

BI. 

ATooMfMry, of an epic poem, 419. 

Jfaenm, the, HBO. 

Madrigal, the, 422. 

Mannerism, what it is, 270. An ezcea 
<rf It to be avoided, i1€. 

Maaim,tbe,B4&. 

Measures, defined, 404 Varieties o^ 401 
Iambic, 406; constitute the great body 
of our poetry, 406. Trochde, 406; 
adi4>ted to gay and tender Bentiments, 
406. Anapestlc, «06; adapted to ani- 
mated eentimentB, 406. Dactylic^ 406; 
difficult to write, 407. 

Melodrama, the, 42L 

Metaphor, what it is, 248. The common- 
est of Ignrea, 248. Should not bo (hr- 
fBtched, trite, obscure, or inappropriate, 
268. Metaphorical and plain language 
should not be blended, 26a Mixed 
metaphon, to be avoided, 269. Should 
not be canied too far, 269. 

Metonymy,w)iat it is, 249. Belatlons on 
which it is founded, 249. 

Metre, long, 407. Conunon, 40T. Short, 
40& 

IRghJt, actively exerted, l&e principal aouroa 
of the sublime, 196. 

ifimeeis, 286. 

Motossns, the, 408. 

Manometer, ef what it consists, 404. 

Motion, when gentle, an element of beauty, 
218. When very swift, an element of 
sublimity, 218. Often vividly represented 
in compositiim by peculiar combinations 
of words, 806. 

Musie^ effect of, increased by assocfaitions, 
187, 200. When beauttf^ and when 
sublime, 922. 



Narration, what it la, 858. 
Narratives, what they are, 867. 
oi;86a 
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Vahwif the productioiia o( a souroe cf 
pleasure to the imagijiatioii, 190. 

iforman I'r^nch^ origin of^ 41. First In- 
trodactlon of; Into England, andor Ed- 
ward the Gonfesaor, 47. Ifade the court 
langnage under William the Conqueror, 
48L Source of many English words, 53. 

ybte«,866. Of invitation, see. 

youfUf origin of; 80. Definition oi; es. 
Common, 63. Proper, es. 

Notel^ the, 870. 

Novelty^ a source of pleasure to the imagi' 
nation, 191. Dllfdrent d^rees of, 192. 
Essential to the effect of a pun, 280. 

JTumber^ plural, origin of the, 80. 



O and oh, diflTeronoe between, 78. 

ObeliBk, or Dagger, 151. 

Ohiiuary^ the,8e9. 

OhwsurUy, a source of sublimity, 197. As 
opposed to deameas, in what it consists, 
284 : causes fh>m which it results, 285. 

OctomeUr^ of what it consisli, 404. Gen- 
erally written in two lines, 408. 

Ode, the, 422. 

Omission (the figure), 262. 

Onomatopoeia, 252. Continued, 805. 

Oration, the, 888, 892. Style appropriate 
to, 898. 

Orthography figures oi; 285. 

Ossian, why his writings are classed as 
poems, 59. One of the sublimest of 
writex^ 211. Description of his style, 
CU. 

P. 

Paragoo^ 285. 

Paragraph (chanoter), where used, 150. 
Meaning of the word, 150. 

Paralipsis, 252. 

Parattels (character), 151. 

Parallels (a yarlety of composition), 841 

Paraphrase, what it is, 814 

Parentheses, meaning of the word, 186w 
How indicated in reading, 188. Mudi 
ased by old writers, 188. In dlsfbvor 
with modem critics, 186. Bules for the 
vse'o^ 187—189. Their proper place in 
ft sentence, 187. How to punctuate mat. 
ter within parentheses, 1 88. Long, to be 
•Toided, 812. 



Parenthstieal BatprestUms, 104 Whert 
generally used, 104 To be preceded and 
followed by the comma, 104, 106, 107. 
Examples oi; 106. 

Parodies, what they are, 228, 421. 

Paronomasia, see Pun, 

Parsing, difficulties in, explained, 66. 

Participles, definition of; 64 Nnmbei 
o(64 

Parades, splitting of; 285> 

Pasquinade, the, 428. 

Pastoral Poetry, 428. 

PatrioHmn, a source of moral sublimity, 
205. 

Pauses, sbitudbe distributed at proper in 
teryais, 802. Poetical, 415; primary, 
415 ; secondary, 416, 416. 

iVntamefor, of what it conslsti, 404 Iam- 
bic, constitutes the heroic line, 410 ; its 
character, 410; used in the Spenserian 
stanxa, 410; most commonly found in 
the form of the couplet, 411. 

Period, meaning of the term, 86. Fonnd 
in manuscripts of an early date, 86. 
Bules for the, 87—8a When used to 
denote the omission of letters, 142. 

Peroration, the, of an argumentative dl»> 
course, 889. 

PersoniJlcaUon,9S0. 

Pertpioutty, see Clearness. 

Phrases, definition of; 69. 

Piahwesqtte, the, 198, 194 

PlMfUMm,287. 

i%o«, the, what it Is, 874 Characteristisi 
of a good, 874 

Poetry, what compositions it embnoes 
40a Features that distinguish it ttom 
prose, 401. Varieties of; 41& 

^iints, punctuation, first use d; 81. T» 
be used independently of reading-pauses, 
84 Used to separate words and clauses^ 
84 Used to indicate the parts of speech, 
84 Show to what class a sentence be- 
longs, 86. Indicate snddwi txanaitlonii^ 
85. Denote the omiBsion of wordfl^86. 
Must be used only when there Is a 
positive rule for so doings 86. Enumera* 
tion of the, 86. 
Polysyndeton, iSI^ 

Portfiguese Language, origin cf the, 43. 
Possessive Case, rules for the fbrmation 

of the, 142. 
Precision, derivation of the term, 279. 
In what it consists, 279. Violated by 
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ft wftBi of dlaorimlnatlaii In tlia hm of 
■ynonjrmefli S79. B^Mts unneoeaBKy 
worda, S81. Often ylolftted by Indaflnlta 
clrenmloeationB, 889. 

Ptsdicaie^'whatiiiB.eS, When the flom- 
mm moat be inaeited in » eomponnd, 119. 

^epoHMoHi, origin' of; 80. Defined, <4 
List ot, 6L Lift of prepoeitions tbct 
follow oeiUin wordsi 108. Shonld not 
eloae a aentenoe, 297. 

JPr^Boottt remailca on the atjle oi; 869. 

Prologite, the, 421. 

Fronowu, a4Jectire, origin oi; 81 ; defini- 
tion of; 68. Peraonal, origin {< 81; de- 
finition of; 62. Belatiye» origin oi; 82; 
definition oi; 62. Interrogatlye, definition 
at, 61 The aame pronoon not to ivftr 
to different ol|)ecta In the aame aentenee, 
287. 

iVopHety, in what it oondata, 876w Fanlta 
oppoaed to it, 276. Violated by the oon- 
fbondlng (rfderiyatlyea, 276. 

ProMf oompoettlona it embnwea, 818. 

iVoaMeatfa, 286. 

Proverbt the, 84& 

Pta/m, the, 422. 

Pun, the, 280. Noyeltj eeaential to Its 
afreet, 280. 

PunehiaUont what it la, 81. By whom 
Iny anted, 81. Too generally neglected, 82. 
Freyenta miaconceptiona, 82. Founded 
on great and definite prindplei^ 88. Gen- 
eral principlea of; 84, 86, 86. 

Purity, in what it conaiata, 27L 

/>^rrMe, the, 408. 



Quantity, of ayllablea, on what it dependa, 
402; how indicated, 408; in Latin and 
Greek, independent of accent, 408. 

Quantitff'Marka, 160. 

Quatrain, the, 407. 

QuintUian, hla yiew of the perflbct orator, 
164 

Quotation-pointt, of what they oonaiat, 
146. By whom flrat nsed, 146. For 
what employed, 145. Not to be naed 
when merely the anbatance ofa quotation 
la glyen, 146. How to pnnctnate matter 
within, 146. SlDgle, when naed, 146. 

Quotations, when to be preceded by the 
oolon, 97. When to be preceded by the 
comma, 124 



Ssaton, the dlatluction between man and 
bmtea,18. 

Ssa^oning, the, in an argnmentatiye dl»- 
oonrae, 889. 

JS^enoe-Markt, 180. 

JUgimm, of yerba and prepoeltlona, 68L 

JUp0Ution (the flgore), 262. 

jeaa^HctfoaJRi^eaauma, defined, 106. Not 
to be aeparated by the comma ttom that 
which they reatiict, 106. Ua To be aet 
off by the comma, when they refi»r to 
aeyeral antecedenta tfaemadyea aeparated 
by that point; 110. Bhonld atand imme- 
diately after their logical antecedents, 

ua 

JSeeieie^ the, 880. 

JSeviaion^ the beat meana of correothig too 
great florldity, 264 Neoeasary to the 
eflbct of good writing; 816. 

JSKstorio, ancient meaning of tiie word, 
16& Ita preaent acceptation, 168w Ita 
proylnce aa a adence and aa an art, 164 
To be regarded aa anaeftxl andan elegant 
art, 166. Adyantagea reanlting fh>m the 
Btudy 0^166— 168. Objection to ita mlea, 
168. 8onrce ttom whidi Ita roles are 
drawn, 169. Fignrea of; 241 

Bkyme, an nnfayorable medium for the 
expreaaion of anbllme ideas, 211. De- 
fined, 402. Principlea to be obaeryed 
reapectlng it, 418, 414 Bich rfaymea, 
418. Bpeaka to the ear, 414 Perfect 
rbymea, 414 Admiaslble rhymea, 414 
Inadmiaalble rhymes^ 414 Begularity 
of, important, 416. 

Bidieide, in what it conaiata, 288. To 
what It may be efllMsttyely applied, 288L 
Ita attack ooyert, 284 

Somanes^ the, 87& Difference between 
it and the noyel, 87& 

SonuuM, the, their policy in introducing 
tiielr language into conquered atatea, 40l 
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Banaerit, auppoaed to be one ct the moil 

ancient of languages, 24 
SaUra, the, 428. 
SaUrieal Po€iry, 428. 
Saw, the, 846. 
Sawon Langtuige, an of&hoot of GotUe^ 
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Semotu, wtast ptrt of Ooraumy they in- 
habited, 4i. 

Scandinavia, emigntioii of tMurbsrianB 
from, 41. 

Scandina>9ian Languaga, an oifthoot of 
Gothic, 48. 

Scanning^ in what It eooBitits, 408. 

Sci^nea, its relation to art, Ififi. 

StcHan (charaoter), where oaed, ISO. 

iSsmicoton, meaning of the word, 100. De- 
gree of Beparation which it denote^ 100. 
•First employed in Italy, 100. When first 
nsed in EngUnd, 100. Boles for the, 
100—103. 

Somi-Saaon WriHngSy 60. 

JSeMS, adaptation of sound to, 804 

Senses, the. rendered acnte by constant nse, 
172. Three of them Incapable ot awa- 
kening pleasare in the imitation, 1S8. 

Sentences, definition ol^ 67. Component 
parts of, 67. Snbjects ot, 67 ; how ascer- 
tained, 68. Predlcatee oi; 68. Members 
o^ 69. Declarative, 70. Interrogative, 
71. Imperative, 71. Exclamatory, 7L 
Simple, 71. Compound, 71. 

Sermons, 89&-B99. 

SAakspeare, his dramatic poems highly 
irregular, 822; their popularity account- 
ed for, 828. 

8id&-heads, what they are, ISS. 

Silence, a source of sublimity, 197. 

Simtle, the, what it is, 247. Sometlmee 
used without any formal term of com- 
pBrisoo,247. The explanatory, 247. The 
embellishing, 24a Boles for its use, 256. 
Should not be founded on faint resem- 
blances, 266. Should not be trite, 256> 
Should not be founded on local allutioiis, 
267. Should not be drawn flrom resem- 
blances to trivial objects, 267. Is out 
of place, when anger, terror, or despair, is 
the prevalent psssion, 268. 

StmpUeUy, essential to sublimity, 206. 

iSi:«fc:AM, historical, 86a Biognphical,869. 

AnoOnMS, an element of beauty, 219. The 
Idea oi; associated with whatever we are 
fond o^ 219. 

Smell, a source of plessure to the imagi- 
nation only by means of association^ 
189. 

Smoothness, an element of beauiy, 2ia 

Solecisms, 278. 

SoMude, a source of sublimity, 197. 

SoUm, the laws of, how writtcoi, 2a 



Sonnet, tbe, borrowed from the Italian^ 
409. Of what it consists, 409. Arrange- 
ment of its rhymes, 409. 

Sophism, difference between it and sophis- 
try, 277. 

Sounds beauty oi; 221 Adaptation oi; to 
Bense^ 804. 

Sounds, Inartlonhite, la Employed in 
composition to imitate motion, 806; to 
represent the emotions of the mind, 807. 

JSpanish Language, the, origin oi; 4a 
Charaoter oi; 69. 

SpeoulaHon, what it is, 864. 

Sjpeeeh, parts of; their origin, 29—88 ; their 
number, 62; to be oareftilly distin- 
guished, 65. 

iS[pofulM, fhe, 40a 

<Sitan«a«, what they are, 402. Their variety, 
infinite, 407. Four-Uned, 407. Six-lined, 
40a The Spenserian stanza, borrowed 
from Italian, 408; by whom used, 408; 
of what it oonslBtB, 40a 

SUUemont, the, of an aigomentatlve dis- 
couiM,88a 

iSKory, the, 87a Difference between It and 
the tale, 87a 

Strength, In what it consists, 29a Be- 
qulres the n^ection of superfluous words, 
29a Bequires that proper oonneotives 
be used, 29a Bequires that the too fre- 
quent use of and be avoided, 294 Be- 
quires the writer to avoid splitting par- 
ticles, 295. Bequires that the important 
words be so disposed as to make the 
greatest impression, 29a Bequires that a 
shorter member should precede a longer 
and a weaker a stronger, 29a Bequires 
that a sentence should not be doeed with 
an unaccented word, 297. 

Style, dignified by figures, 24a What it 
is, 26a Derivation of the word, 261 
YarletleB of; 268 ; appropriate to dilfrrent 
subjects, 26a The dry, 26a The plain, 
26a The nest, 268; adapted to all sob- 
jeet^264. The elegant, 264 The florid, 
264; two Tarietles o^ 264; best means 
of correcting too great floridlty, 264. The 
simple^ 26a The labored, 265. Thecon^ 
dae, 26a The diflkise, 26a The ner- 
Tooa, 26a The feeble, 26a Ennfintia, 
properties oi; 270. Forming of, 818 
rules for the, 814-8ia Must be adapted 
to the sutject, 8ia 

Sub-heads, what they are, 166. 
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M^^Mli^4tinttlM0C<T. Hovtob«ai^ 
eertainad, 68. Gninnuaicd, 68. Logl»- 
«I,68. Loglcd, when to be fiiUov«d by 
tho oonuna, 11& List << 4ST— 481 

SubUmiiy, daflnad, 194 Its pitediMa 
■oimok 19& An dMnont la wriptiBil 
dMcriptloii* of powerful Mlmakii IM. 
Ymiat&L <m» of la MMVoeii 19& DhIc- 
B«M, BottUida^ aad ■Uaneo, ccndnolyo to 
It, 197. ObMarlty,oiM€fitoa(K]roe8,19T. 
HeigbtoMd by diaordier, 19a Boaads 
ehanoterixed by, 199. Prodoeed, in 
MNanda, exdoilTely br MaodalloM, 90a 
Tba eabUiiM In wiitliig, SOI; ezdndes 
wbaftlsn«nlybeMitiftiI,90L Moral or 
MBtliiMDtal soblime, 904; Its MMVoei, 
901 Stylo flnentiol to it, 906; oondao- 
iMMiOoo of Iti ewentlalii, 907 ; rimpllolty, 
«no of Its easentlsls, 906. The emotion 
It ezdtes, sbort-ttyed, 909. An nnlm- 
prored state of sode^, fiTonble to ic, 
910. Shyme, nafliTorable to sabUmity 
In witttng, 919. Faolts opposed to It, 
tl8L Yeiy swift motion, an ekunont 
0C918. 

SubtianUvet, what tbey are, 9k 

SgO a tHeaUaH^ two ayatems o^ lil Bnlea 
oC14Bu 

SyUtptitt what It is, 987. 

S^ntamt piindples Ibr ooneeting Mki, 
156—109. Flgatesof;987 

flj^fMBreilc, 981 

fl^noo|M^881 

fl^fMOdoci^ 949. 

g^nonymsa, what they aio, 980. Want 
of djaorlminatioa between them violates 
predBion, 979L 

T. 

7cfa,the,87S. 

Taste, defined, 170. Yariona theories »e- 
speottng it, 170, 171. Common to aH 
men, 17L Possessed in dliferent de- 
grees, 171. An ImproTsble fiienlty, 179. 
Its oonneetion with the Judgment, 178. 
Ita elements, 174 Its ebaiaeterfatloa, 
174 Delicacy U, 174 Carreetness of; 
17& Mutations of, 171 Oftea vitiated, 
171 177. Diversity of; when admissible, 
178. Standard ot, 179. Distinction be- 
tween it and genina, 181, 182L Pleasnres 
of, 188; derived firom imagination, 186; 
iaoKeaaed by asteeiationa, 161 



2biitol09|r,whaftltla,8OQ. Howtoeomal 

it, 800. 
TMnical Tarnu,to be avdded in oompo 

Bltlon,98a. 
TVsCiiiUMiy, argoment from, 838. 
Tatrametert of what it oondsts, 404 Iam- 
bic, a fivorito measure^ 411 ; ita fJusOity 

of oonstmotion, 411 
Teutont^ Language^ a branch cf Gothie,41 
raoBte, efaoioe oi; 884 
TkavA, soppoeed to be Identleal with 

Hermea TrismegtstOB, 2S. 
2%e«i«,the,88S. 

Thougk^ esBential to effective writing, 891 
TiXLe^pagt, the^ ISSi 
TVtfes iStmfiln^, what tbey are, 15S. 
7bMS<i^887. 
7bi«c\ incapable of awakening pleasure la 

the Imagination without the aid of sighl» 

189. 
Traei^ the, 880. 
Tragedy^ defined, 4S1 
TVooeZc, 871 

Tra/usiiei^ what they, are, 226, 491. 
TVsotfsfl, the, 881 
7H&rao&, the, 408. 
Trimidert of what it consists, 404 
TripUt, the, what it 18,408. 
7VooAM,the,401 
7>vpe8,247. 
Type^ kinds o^ 154 

ir. 

TTiMy^ in what It eonaisti, 801 Beqnhras 
that the scene and subject be changed aa 
little M possible, 801 Sequires ns to 
avoid wowding into one sentence things 
that have no connection, 810. Pnnotn* 
atlon, no remedy fiv violations d; 811. 
Bequires tlie writer to avoid long paren- 
theses 811 The throe diamatlo unities 
421 

VnUy €Md Variety^ held by some to con- 
stitute beauty^, 215. 

Vaaoe^ the only ataadard of speaking and 
writing^ 274 Present, 874 National, 
874 Sepntable, 874 Bulea with re- 
qpeot to words when usage la divided, 275 

VUlUy^ held by some to conatituto beauty 
215. 

T. 

VarUty, one of the elemoits of beauly 
of figure^ 217. 
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Va$tn€§$t a source of sublimity, 198. 

Vwbt^ origin oi; 81. Defined, 68. 8ab- 
Ject8of;68. Transitive, 68. Intransltiye, 
68. Finite, 6& Voices oi; 68. Transi- 
tive and intransitive, to be careAilly dis- 
tingaished, 158. 

VfTM^ of what it consists, 401. Iambic, 
4M. .Trochaic, 404 AnapesUc, 404 
Dactylic, 404 Blank, see Blank Vene. 

VertMy what they are, 402. When called 
pure, 404 When said to be miosMZ, 

' 404 Gatalectic, 404 Hypercatalectic, 
40& Acatalectie, 40& 

VersiJleaUon, what it ]b, 408. 

ngneUe, the, 168. 

Vision, 2S0, 

VoitMneSf different sizes of^ folio, qoarto, 
Aa,lG8. 

VoyoQM, 870. 

VvlgarisnM^ to be avoided, 276. 

IF. 

WMk, its resemblance to Hebrew, 87. 



Witi what it is, 829w How produced, 226. 
Varieties of; 226—281. Capable of ma 
king beauties, as well as blemishes, sub> 
jects of derision, 821. 

Wonderful, the, a source of pleasure to the 
imagination, 198. An element in Chi 
nese gardening, 198. 

Writimg, ideographic qrstem oi; 21 ; used 
by the Mexicans and North American 
Indians, 21. Verbal system of; 21 ; ob- 
jection to it, 22. Ohinese system of; 22 
read and un4er8tood by other Asiatic 
nationifS ^ Syllabic system of; 28 
written languages of which it is the basis, 
28. Alphabetic system of; 28; its origin, 
24 ; its invention attributed to the Deity, 
to Moses, Abraham, Enoch, and Adam, 
24; its invention attributed by the 
Greeks and Romans to the Phconiciaas, 
25 ; different theories as to its invention, 
26 ; known to the Jews in the time of 
Moses, 27. Present manner oi^ Intro- 
duced by Pronapides, 28. 



THE END. 



H. AFfLBTON f CO^ FUBLISHXRa, 

A DIGEST OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

BY I* T. OOTEIX. 
12mo. Price 50 Genta 

This work, which is just published, is designed as a Text-Book f«i 
Ihe use of Schools and Academies; it is the result of long ezperieuoe^ 
of an eminently successful Teacher, and will be found to possess manj 
peeuliar merits. 

4.iare0ttkwfMeUnff<ifthe Board qf Education qf RoeknUr^ held Jime 19; 1888^ 
the/oUotoing rMolttUon vxu unanimoiutly adopted : 

**BMol9edt That Ooyell's Dlgost of English Grammar be sabstltatAd for WdW 
Grammar, as a Text-Book in the public schools of this city, to take eflTeet at the com- 
mencement of the next school year." 

Eoairact from ths Minvtee qf a Regular Meeting of the Board i^f EduoaHon of 

Troy^ May ZUt, 1868. 

**Mr. Jones, from Oommittee on text-books, and school libraries, moved, that Bol- 
Hon^s English Grammar be stricken from the list of text-books^ and Oovell's be snbatl- 
tnted. —Passed." 

Fromfbrty-fowr Teaohere qf Publio ScihooU^ Pittsburg^ Pa, 

** The undersigned have examined * Ck>Yell^s Digest of English Gnunmar,^ and are oi 
opinion that In the Justness of its general views, the exoellenoe of its style, the brevity, ao- 
eurapy, and perspicuity of its definitions and rules, the numerous examples andlUnstra- 
tlons, the adaption of its synthetical exercises, the simplicity of its method of analysis, 
and in the plan of its arrangement, this work surpasses any other grammar now beftxre 
the public; and that In all respects it is most admirably adapted to the use of schools 
and academies." 

Vrotn aU the Teaohera qfPubUe SohooU qffhs OUy if AUeghany^ Pcl 

We, the undersigned. Teachers of All^hany city, having careAilly examined Hr. 

O tcirs IMgest of English Gnunmar,* and impartially oompared it with other gram- 

noir i now in use, are fUly satisfied that, while it is in no respect inferior to others, it Is 

Er, very muiy respects much superior. While it possesses all that is necessary Ibr the ad« 

>'«noed student, and much that is not found in other grammars, It is so simplified as to 

dapt it to the capacity of the youngest learner. We are confident that miich time and 

abor wiU be saved, and greater Improvement secured to our pupIU in the study of thli 

deuce, by its introduction into our schools ; nenoe we earnestly recommend to the Boards 

t Directors of tills dty, its adoption as a uniform text-book upon this sdeQce In the 

chools under thehr direction.** 

from Jobs J. Wolqor, A. 11, Pr. and 8upt 9th Ward Sehoolt PUteburg, Pa, 

** * GoTell's Digest of Snglish Grammar* not only evlnoes the most uneeasing labor, the 

■Mst extensive research, the most unrehudng effort, and the moat devoted self-eacrlfifling 

Stody of Its author, but it is the moet complete^ the most perfect, and, to me, the most 

sattsAictory exposltton of English Gnunmar that has come to my notice. It appeen to 

■le that every youth aspiring to become master of the Snglish laaguaga, from the mdl* 

Bsental prindpleB to the frdl, round, beautUhl, Ikultleas, perHoet period. wVH make this «dI 

bis * vsde meeum.' ** 

U 
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ON OF THE GRAMMATIOAL STRUCTURE Of 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

BY JOHN ICULUGAN, A K. 
Large 12mo. 674 pages. $1 50 

This work is a comprehensive and complete system o English 
drammar, embracing not only all that has been developed by the later 
philologist^ but also the results of years of study and research on the 
part of its author. One great advantage of this book is its admirable 
arrangement Instead of proceeding at once to the dry details which 
are distasteful and discouraging to the pupil, Mr. AL commences by 
viewing the sentence as a whole, analyzing it into its proper parts, and 
exhibiting their connection ; and, after having thus parsed the sentence 
logically, proceeds to consider the individual words that compose it^ in 
all their grammatical relations. This is the natural order ; and ezpe 
rience proves that the arrangement here followed not only imparts 
additional interest to the subject^ but gives the pupil a much clearer 
insight into it^ and greatly facilitates hia progresa. 



** I thank yon for the opportanlty of pemalng your work on the stmctiffe of tat 
Bne^Uflh laognagtt. It Btrikee me as being one of the most yalnable contribatlonfl to thla 
important branch of literatora The mode of faiyoatSgation la so milike what appears 
In our ordinary compilations^ the reasoning is so sound, and the results are so satlsfito- 
lory and so oonformable to the genius and great saUiaritlea of onr mother tongae, that 
I piopose to Toonr to It again and again.** 

EoB^raetfi'otn, aUUeyfrom £. a Bxnxdiot, Esq., Prmidant </ fh4 BoardqfSduot^ 

** I have often thought onr language needed some wwk in which the principles of 
grammatical sdenee and of the etmctnre of the langnagik philosophically considered, 
were devdoped and applied to influence and control the «mim and eonauedo of Horace 
and Quintilian, which seem to me to have been too often tae principal source of sole- 
eisms, irregularity and corruption. In this point of view, I eoodder.your work a vala* 
able and appropriate addition to the works on the langnaga.** 

jnrom Wx. H<»A0a Wrasm, FrtMetUt^iheJTi'te AtmUmy^ ITew Tort. 

*11ie ezposltkm of the grsmmatieal stroetme of the TTin.Hi^ laafoage by ProAasat 
If olllgan, of thia city, is a woik, in my oplnloo, of great nuri^ tod well eaUwilafed to 
tapert a thorough and erttical knowledge of the graminar of tk» Jfimgllih lin g aa g e. 

«Vo eameet English student can fUl to ptoflt by the study of this traattse^ y«» It If 
dselgiied more partlmilaxy for minds scnnewhat matnrer, and for prpfla who «t« ei«eble 
and hare a deib«^ to coreprebend the principles and learn tiie phl!«H>pl&r of t»>«lr *ws 
Umgue.** 

tb 
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W - ■ - M l » 4» 

DICnONAEY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

BY ALEXANDES BBID, A. K. 
12mo. 6*72 pages. Price $1 00. 

lliis work, which is designed for schools, contains the PBONUNciAnok 
■M d Explanation of all English words authorized by eminent writers. 

A Vocabulary of the roots of English words. 

An Accented List of Greek, Latin, and Sobiftdbx proper names. 

An Appendix, showing the pronunciation of nearly 8,000 of the 
most important Geookafbioal names. 

It is printed on fine papei^, in clear type, strongly bound. 

And is unquestionably one of the best dictionaries for the school- 
room extant. 

JVo0» C. 8. HmxT, Profeawr cf PMUosophy, EUhry, and SsUet-Zettrea, in tk$ 

UniverHfy of the (Hty qf If mo York. 

"Beld^B DlctionaTy of the English Language is an admirable book fox the \mo ci 
Bcboola. Its plan combines a greater number of desirable conditions for aadh a work, 
than any with which t am acquainted ; and it seems to me to be executed in genei«i 
with great Judgment, fidelity, and accuracy." 

From HxNST Bbcd, Professor of EngUek lAtenxtwre in the UnittertUy nf PenntyV 

vania, 

**Beid*B Dictionary of the English Language appears to have been compiled upon 
sound pzlnciplefl^ and with Judgment and accuracy. It has the merit, too, of combining 
much more than is usually looked for in dictionaries cf small size, and will, I beUeye, 
be found excellept as a convenient manual ibr general relbrence, and also for Tv>4oni 
pwfoses of education." 



GRA^HAM'S ENGLISH SYNONYMS, 

CLASSIFIED AND EXPLAINED; 

WRB FKACnOAL XXSBOIBES. DESIONEB FOB 8CH00LB AND PBIYATE TU>«OV 
WTTB AN nrrBODVOnON and ILLUBTBATIVB AUTEIOBinXS. 

BY HENBY BEED, IJU D. 
1 YoL 12mo. Price %\ 00. 

Hub is one of the best books published in the department of Ian 
goage, and will do much to arrest the eyil of making too eommon xm% 
of inappropriate words. The work is well arranged for dasses^ and 
aaa be made a branch of oonmion school study. 

It is admirably arranged. The Synonyms are treated with refcrenet 
to their character, as generic and specific ; aa actiye and pawiye ; m 
positiTe and negative ; and as miseellaneous synonyma. 
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HAND-BOOK OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGR 

BT 6. R. LATHAM, M. D^ F. R. B. 
I2ma 400 pages. Price |1 25. 

This work is designed for the use of Btudents in the dniyersilrf and 
High School*. 

** His wotk iB rlgldiy uirntlfle, and hmoe pMMnes « rai« r£xf. With tlw wid*- 
tpMAdtaf growth of th« A^^jioSKton dUdeet, Um immeiiM pnoent and proep«ctiv« 
fow«rof thoM with whom thiaiB their 'mother tongaOi* audi a treatlBe moat be counted 
■Uke Intereeting and naeAiL"— Watchman and Bifitotor. 

** A work of great reaearch, muoh learning, and to every thmking scholar it will be a 
•ook of itndy. The Germanio origin of the SngUsh kngaage, the afDnitles of the £ng- 
Ml with other langoagea, a aketeh of the alphabet, a minnte inyeatigation of the e^jmo 
ou of the laogoage, 4w., of great valoe to every phllologlat"— O&Mroer. 



HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

BT WILLIAM BPALDma, A. M. 
>B or looio^ BHROsia, Axn ioxAramm, xv thb unmBETT or n. Ajmaann 
12mo. 418 pages. Price |1 00. 

The aboTe work, which is just published, is oflfered as a Text-book 
for the use of adyanced Schools and Academies. It traces the literary 
progress of the nation from its dawn in Anglo-Saxon times, down to 
the present day. Commencing at this early period, it is so constructed 
as to introduce the reader gradually and easily to studies of tHis kind. 
Gomparatiyely little speculation is presented, and those literary monu- 
ments of the earlier dates, which were thought most worthy of atten 
Hon, are described with considerable fulness and in an attractiys 
manner. In the subsequent pages, more frequent and sustained efforts 
are made to arouse reflection, both by occasional remarks on the rela- 
tions bet wtea intellectual culture and the other elements of society, 
and by hints as to the theoretical laws on which criticism should be 
founded. The characteristics of the most celebrated modem works are 
analyzed at considerable length. 

Tlie manner of the author is remarkably plain and interesting, 
almost eompAlIing the reader to linger oyer his pages with cnwearied 
atteiktioa. 

ir 




D. APPLBTON ^ CO:a PUBLICATIONS. 

(Sbntatxonal Stjrt-'Booke. 

GREEK AND I^ATUf'-GenUnaed. 

BEZA'l Latift TMUunmit i2»o 75 

n iggA1t« a ^^ftlHT»^ t *Hff, Notes by Spencer. ISmo 100 

CBAKPIJirS Short and Oimiprehmiivt Greek OnuBBur. i2mo 75 

OIGEBO Se Offifliil. Noten by Thatcher. 12mo 90 

Select OnttiOBfc Notes by Johnson, bhno. 100 

EEBOOOTOBt with NoieS) by Prof. Johason. ISmo 75 

HOSACB. With Notes, ftc, by Lineoln. ISmo 125 

K XmiBl CK*B Greek OUendodt i2mo i oo 

UCITU8' Histories Notes by Tyler. 12mo 125 

'CtoHUmia and AgrieolA Notes by do. ISmo 02 

ZESOFHOVS Kemorebilia. Notes by Robbins. New rer. edit 13mo 1 00 

SALLVSTi with Notes byProCBader. 12nio. 

EUHHEB'S Xleiiienterj Greek Gnunntar. By Edwards and Taylor. 

New improved edition. 12mo i 50 

UVT. With Notes, ftc, by Lincoln. IJhno. Map 100 

dUlMTUB CXTBinreSU rUS' Lift and Ei^loiti of Alezaader Uia Great 

Edited and illustrated, with English Notes, by Professor Crosby. ISmo 1 00 

SGraOGLXB* Oedipili TjmaOM, With English Notes, by Howard 

Crosby. ISmo 75 

FRENCH. 

BADOi y 8 Gr aaanar fcr Frenehmfln to learn Bnglttk ivoLiSmo i oo 

KEY to do. 50 

CSOTTQUSrS French ConTsnationf and Dialognea. i8mo 50 

Tonag Ladiee* Guide to nrenoh OomporiticB. iSmo 75 

00LL0T8 Dramatic French Beader. iSmo l oo 

COUTAK, A., Choix de Poenea. iSmo i oo 

DE FIVA'S Elementary Rrench Beader. lOmo 50 

-— — daanc do iSmo l oo 

nUELOlTS TELEMAQiUB. Edited by Snrenne. IvoLlSmo 50 

^— — — — — ^ or bound in 8 vols. 18mo 62 

Le Vonvean Teatament. Par J. F. Ostervald. 32mo 38 

GLLEIIDOBFFS Hev Method of Learning French. Edited by j. L. Jewett. 

12mo 1 00 

Method of Learning French. By v. Value. i2mo i oo 

KEY to each Tid. 75 

Fint LeaMae in French. By G. w. Greene. i8mo 50 

OO MPAm OH to OUendoriri French Grammar. By G. w. Greene. iSmo 75 

0LLENIXIBFF8 Grammar tot Spaniards to Learn French. By Simonne. i2mo 3 oo 

BOEMEB'S Fint French fieader. iSmo i oo 

Second do. iSmo i as 

BO WAy 8 Modem French Beader. iSmo 75 

SIMOju ijyS Treatiie on French Verba, ivoi 60 

8FIEB8* and Snrenne'i Complete French and 1g" g »^^^ , and English and 

F^nch Dictionary' With Pronnnciatioi^ Jbc, ftc. One large 8vo. volume, 

of 1490 pp Sheep, 3 00 

8PIEB8 AND STTBEHirarS Standard Pronouncing Dictionary of the French 

and English Languages. (School Ediuon.) Containmg 973 pp. I3mo. new 

and large type , i 50 

SUBENKE'S I^ench and T&»gH«K and English and French Dictionary. 

16mo. 508 pp gfj 

French Mannai and Tra veller's Companion. lOmo 62 

VOLTAIBE^S Histoixe de Caiarles HL Par Surenne. i8mo 50 
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GERISAIT. 



— Abridged GArman "iJ gn gHah vnA ] 

Uoa«7. '2nio. MO pp 

ASLEB'B Eaad-Bcok 9t Gannaii Iltentnra. ' 

BBTAirs Orunmar br Garaasi to I«mii Engl 

EICEHO&N'S^PiBctLoBl QerBLaa Qi 

OEELBCHIiAOEB, J. C. A F 

OLLERSOBTFB RawMMT' 
K EY to do. ■■■ 

OLLEirDaBXT'B Hew 
By P. G« ad». ISmo 

KET to da. il 



BASEITTSItBliuiu] 

8ma. cloth 

KmSSTTS ItaUuBi 



OU^EMDOBiriHaw 

SET to do. -' 

OLLERDOBrrStfiliii 

BUTLEB'S Bpanllh Tl 
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